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T 6 

FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


LETTER I. 

)n entering Spain from France. "The Coun¬ 
try. The Mountains. National and 
Provincial Objedts. French Government. 

Bilbao. 

[ HAVE entered Spain, this time, with 
fome prepofieffions in its favour, though 
already tolerably acquainted ^rith it: 
aving, on former occafions, examined the 
Duthem parts with fome pleafure, I am 
ow traverfing the northern provinces of 
Vol, II. B the 
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the peninfula , as the Spaniards are fond of 
calling it. 

A fmall party of young people, finding 
or fancying themfelves tired of French faces 
4nd French nonfenfe, readily agreed to take 
the opportunity of my little bufinefs in this 
country, and to go in fearch of fomething 
fuperior, and perhaps not without hopes of 
fome curious adventures in thefe regions of 
romance: for, I think, the very mention 
of Spain awakens in the mind, efpecially 
of young people, ideas of fomething ro¬ 
mantic and uncommon. 

Our fchemes, principles, or prejudices, 
once adopted, you know the fancy has a 
wonderful knack at confirming us in them 
by many artful ways, and of feducing us 
by her manner of colouring and Ihewing 
us the obje&s of inclination, and by con¬ 
cealing or diftorting ,the reft. Overlook 
ing, therefore, the many excellent and 
amiable qualities of the French in our fre¬ 
quent confultationv a nd imagining, our- 
felves difgufted with their follies and, af- 
4 fe&ation. 
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"fetation, we left their country', 1 Sfouift con¬ 
firmed in the expe&ation of finding all the 
oppofite qualities in Spain ;—more of pure 
nature, fincerity, and found fenfe,—their 
mirth and their mufic, an<^ eVery thing 
more to our tafte. Now, though our hopes, 
as ufuaf, have already proved partly delu- 
five, it mull be confefled, that fpecific 
differences do exift between the charac¬ 
ters of. thefe two nations, and that feveral 
circumftances in the approaches to Spain, 
on this fide, are calculated to produce a 
favourable difpofition in the traveller. 

Many obje&s in this country concur to 
fill the mind with noble and pleafing fenti- 
ments. Our firft fight of the Pyrenean 
mountains, from a vaft diftance, viewing 
their fnowy tops above the clouds from the 
landes , an arid and defert plain ; then the 
gradual rife of that tirefome plain, as we 
advance, into beautiful green hills, lakes, 
woods, and at length to naked or fnowy 
rocks that feem to pierce the heavens; all 
contribute to imfpire new and fublime 
ideas; and the mind; thus wanned and 
B 2 elevated. 
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elevated, is difpofed to fpread the beauties 
that pleafe us, over all the objects around. 

Moll of thefe countries formed by the 
fkirts of the Pyrenees, are beautiful, and 
very different from the reft of France, and* 
in my opinion, much fuperior to molt of 
it. The human fpecies, as you advance* 
l'eems likewife to change and improve into 
a more vigorous and hardy race; they are 
fond of their liberties, for which they have 
often encountered that defpotifm by which 
they are furrounded. It has been obferved* 
that the Bayonne privateers have generally 
fought well: laft war, they gained great 
credit* 

Among thefe mountains lies Bearn, the 
country of Henry IV. Here he was born, 
and pa{fed his infancy. Full of the idea of 
this excellent king, I wifhed to trace him 
from his cradle, and as it were, fee where 
he went, and what he didj but could not 
prevail with the reft of the party. The 
imagination, led away with that heroic 
character, with thefe romantic and fublime 

fcenes 
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feenes of nature, and with all my old preju¬ 
dices- in favour of mountaineers, I began 
to doubt and difpute—if a level country 
be fit to produce great men. 

Here we meet with good country-houfes, 
in noble fituations ; alfo plenty, hofpitality, 
and old hearty country manners. But 
moft of the eftates, even the fmalleft, are 
entailed, and hence little land ever comes 
to market. Such a ftop to the circulation 
of property is a great hindrance to the im¬ 
provement of a country. 

The ports of Bayonne and St. Jean de 
Luz, fhow now a confiderable fpirit of 
commerce and improvement; but the ef¬ 
fects of that fpirit do not extend far into 
the country. Thefe ports have been im¬ 
proved, extenfive piers conftrudted and 
kept up, at a great' expence; but the op- 
preflions of a govei*nment remote and jea¬ 
lous, by gradually impairing their privi¬ 
leges, will probably, in time, reduce thefe 
people to a common level with the reft of 
B 3 their 
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their fubje&s, to poverty and dependence $ 
—a prey to irttendants, fermiers, gabelles, 
&c. The infolence of people in office will 
then more than counterbalance the opera¬ 
tions of induftry. Their ports will fall to 
ruin, and fill up, by any remiffion of thofe 
conftant and expenfive efforts that are ne* 
ceffary again ft their other powerful ener 
mies, the fea and fand, that are perpetually 
rolling in upon them from the Bay of 
Bifcay. 

This leads to refle&ions on fubjedts which 
I would rather with to "recommend to your 
future confideration, than attempt to decide 
upon now; viz. Of the various objects of 
public concern, to diftinguifh that which 
ought to be left "to provincial or local ma¬ 
nagement, from what ffiould be under that 
of the general or national government. 
The national government generally errs, I 
think, pn the wrong fide, and, affuming the 
management of every thing, leaves too little 
for the people themfelves to do: overlook¬ 
ing the fmall, but more effectual, encou¬ 
ragement 
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ragement and afliftance which* would often 
incite the people to help themfehnes, and' 
produce more public good. 

If the, French government were to try , 
fome experiments of this kind, in different 
provinces, as has often been propofed, and 
give; up to them the management of feveral 
branches of taxation, of revenue, and 
public works, they might be enabled to 
decide upon fome general fyftem for the 
whole nation. But there is not much 
probability of that government going fo 
far. Were they even to begin and fet 
heartily about it, they would probably tir« 
in the courfe of it, and fail in attempting 
to furmount fome of the various fucceflions 
of difficulties that would ^rife. From fome 
few inftances of ignorance or difhonefly, 
they would haflily pronounce the pro¬ 
vinces unfit to be trufted with their own 
affairs. 

We now go on with our journey, and 
enter Spain through great variety and fuc- 
peflions of grand mountains, where I 
B 4 wifhed 
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wifhed to have ftaid.much longer to in¬ 
dulge in. contemplating thofe majeftic fcenes. 
of nature: but I will not, therefore, de¬ 
tain you there, with poetic, glowing, or 
raving defcriptions, which are generally 
better calculated to amufe the writer than 
the reader, and prove moftly inadequate to 
the purpofes of tranfmitting the ideas or 
the fentiments intended. 
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LETTER II. 

Guipfifcoa. Lime., Police. People. Women. 
Frontier. Induftry. Liberty. Policy s 

Pafage. St. Sebajlian s. 

O N entering Spain by Guipufcoa, pleaf- 
ed and elevated by that noble and 
majeftic kind of countary,—from the heavy 
fands, and bad roads of Guienne, to the 
new and excellent ones of thefe provinces, 
i—from the heathy or naked landes , to 
thefe magnificent mountains, which are 
moftly cultivated, or covered with woods, 
we continued Hill, for a time, prepoflefled 
in favour of the country in general, and 
rather blind to the furrounding poverty 
and dirt, which, however, foon began- to 
appear in various fhapes. 

In thefe northern, and in pther parts of 
3pain, the want of lime-ftone is a more 
papital defeat than you may at firft imagine. 

The 
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The little lime they can afford to procure, 
muft be brought by fea. The want of 
neatnefs, and of fmifhing, in their ordi¬ 
nary buildings,—die dead and melancholy 
appearance of the country, though tole¬ 
rably filled with. ,villages, are among the 
cohfequences of this. want. 

Their towns and villages are, even here, 
likewise deficient in other little objects of 
.police'and cleanlinefs, in contrivance and 
jnanrter of building, on which, with us, 
depend many of the comforts'of, life.; and 
ftill more in the internal parts of JJpain. So 
.that, as we advance into ithe country, the 
mortifying and loathfome pr©fpe£ts of 
human mifery and indolence increafe upon 
us, and are i too often fufficiept to damp 
the fpirita of the ©oft cheerful and invin¬ 
cible traveller: and more efpecially, if he 
is fatisfied with a, firft view, and, does .not 
flop long enough anywhere to learn the 
language, and to difcover fome of thofe 
valuable and agreeable, qualities, to be found 
in the, character and trato , i. e. -the difpofi- 
tion and behaviour of many excellent in¬ 
dividuals 
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idiyiduals of both fexes; and in the man¬ 
ners and humours of the people* all of 
which fo generally and warmly attach thofe 
who ftay any time among them. 

After fome converfation and debate, I 
think our party all agree, that the Spanifh 
character is readily diftinguifhable from the 
French, and in fome things rather advan- 
tageoufty, amidft all their fcarcity, their 
poverty, and negligence of appearance. In 
the female fex, the difference is flriking. 
In many, the figure and manner, the eyes 
and caft of features, the fhape and air, the 
kind of animation and fenfibility, more 
temperate and graceful, yet far more figni- 
ficant and powerful. In fhort, the fex 
feem here a different, and moft of us think, 
a fuperior race of beings, even to thofe we 
left on the other fide of the Pyrenees, 
whom neverthelefs, you know, I highly 
efteem, 

Spain has here a good defenfible fron¬ 
tier. Fonterabia, now negledted, has 
formerly refitted the whole power of 

France. 
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France. But this is the beft part of their 
frontier. They Could not now keep the 
French out of their country in cafe of war. 
The other paffes of the Pyrenees are in the 
poffeflion of France, as at Belgarde, &c. 
This is a material circumftance in their al¬ 
liance, and lecures its duration. 

The French, by the way, they fay, begin 
to work a good copper-mine in thefe moun¬ 
tains, towards Navarre, within the Spanifh 
frontier; and if they can once ereCt mills, 
and manufacture that metal as we do, they 
may, in time, copper their fhipS as readily, 
with feveral other advantages. 

The inhabitants of thefe three or four 
northern provinces of Spain are, I think, 
a more ftout, hardy, and healthy race, than 
the reft. They eat more animal food than 
jnoft others, except the Englifh, and, like 
them, are of a noble, frank, and generous 
temper. They are diftinguifhable enough 
from thofe of the other provinces, in cha¬ 
racter, perfon, and countenance, by one 
who live§ in Spain, though not fQ readily 
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by Foreigners, who confider all as Spaniards 
who inhabit the kingdom.: but a Bifcayan, 
or a Catalan, is offended by that appella¬ 
tion. 

There are feveral vifibly diftin£t races of 
people in Spain. Thefe are among the moft 
laborious. They cultivate their mountains 
(and their country confifts of little elfe) td 
the very tops, chiefly with inflruments 
worked by hand, as large hoes, forks, &c. 
and in which both flexes labour equally 
and together. This is the only country in 
Spain where planting is attended to. There 
are laws that oblige them to plant when 
they cut their trees: timber being neceflary 
to their iron-works and fhip building, and 
it adds great beauty to the country. Thefe 
branches of induftry might be carried much 
farther, if the Spanifh government could 
be wife enough to let them alone, and only 
buy their iron, their guns, and fhips, and 
contrive for them fome gradually increafing 
demand or market, fo as to increafe and 
employ fo ufeful a people. But govern¬ 
ment is fupplied from abroad with feveral 

things 
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things which, it is laid, might be made 
or produced here. 

Thefe three Bafcongada provinces, Gui- 
pufcoa, Alava, and Bifcaya, together with 
Navarre, are now the only remaining afy- 
lums in the peninfula for liberty: and its 
effects ftill evidently appear in their charac¬ 
ter, induftry, and population, to the obvi¬ 
ous advantage of both the governing and 
governed. But fome of the over-wife 
Spanifli lawyers are already beginning to 
embroil this bufinefs, and to perfuade go¬ 
vernment that thefe people are too free,— 
that they are bad g/id difloyal fubje&s: and 
this over-wife government feems inclined to 
believe fuch do&rine, and to fhew a mean 
and unjuft jealoufy of their profperity. 

Spain has certainly hitherto found hef 
account in leaving thefe provinces thus 
loofely attached to her, on their own terms, 
appointing only one or two of their chief 
magiftrates, and a com miliary to take care 
of the revenue ; permitting them to make 
their own laws, raife their taxes, and to 

govern 
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govern their own affairs nearly as 
pleafe. Every advantage and fuccefs that 
could well be expe&ed, have attended thefe 
meafures, and would go on to attend them 
probably flill more in future, if there could 
be wifdom and liberality enough in the 
Spanifh government only to affifl therp in, 
promoting their own patriotic meafures, 
and help the leading men among them to 
improve the country. And fuch are the 
beft, and perhaps the only maxims by 
which any nation or community fhould ever 
permit itfelf to govern another. We 
fhould, in fuch cafes, do all the good we 
can, without flopping to calculate the bene¬ 
fits that may refult to ourfelves. Various 
advantages to the fuperior power, will ge¬ 
nerally be the fruits of fuch meafures; and 
the produce more certain and direct, than 
by all the political and. ufurious bargains, 
laws, or treaties, that could previoufly be 
made to fecure their obedience or their 
cuftom, But fuch meafures I doubt whether 
their government is capable of purfuing for 
a fufBcient length of time,: and it is not fo 
much from any plan or defign, as from in¬ 
dolence, 
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dolence, inability, accident, and other cir- 
cumftances of the Spanifh government, 
that thefe mountaineers have hitherto efcap- 
ed the fame yoke as their neighbouring 
provinces. 

The fituation and fuccefs of thefe are cer¬ 
tainly worth the confideration of a travel¬ 
ler, and mayfurnifli ufeful political leflons 
for other nations and their dependents; 
and likewife for Spain herfelf: for with her 
diftant colonies fhe has followed contrary 
maxims, and has generally fucceeded badly. 
If you had followed fuch maxims with 
your colonies, if yoU had flackened inftead 
of tightened the reins of government, and 
permitted the fovereigrtty gradually to re¬ 
lax and diminifh, both you and they might 
probably have gone on to profper for ever 
together: that corme&ron, if left alone to its 
natural progreffion, would have gradually 
changed into fome intercourfe more bene¬ 
ficial to both, but would never, probably, 
have arrived at a total feparation, and might 
always have promoted your mutual political 
advantages : and let us ftill hope, in cafe ct 

a po- 
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a political reparation, that you may both 
foon recover your tempers, fo as to reftore 
an intimate commercial connexion. 

Thefe northern provinces having proved 
more interefting than was' expected, w6 
have been agreeably difappointed, in fpitf 
of the defeats already mentioned, and I 
tvifhed to dwell in the country, and on the 
fubjeft, more than time will pefmit to ei¬ 
ther; fo that you may efcape with only a. 
few more mifcellaneous obfervations, a$ 
tifual. 

Pafage —is a very good little fea-port, 
Vvell formed, and flmt up, by nature; now- 
in polfeihon of the Carraca company, who 
havealmoft a monopoly of the cocoa trade, 
which mull be very confiderable: there is 
a vaft deal of chocolate drank in Europe. 
I have heard, that the country about Carraca 
Is among the richeft and bell fettled of any 
in Spanilh America. 

Here is an iron mill, fretted by D'Ara- 
gori. It produces about three hundred bars 
Vol, II. C per 
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per week. His l'on, the Marquis d’lrand^, 
is now travelling in quell of ufeful know¬ 
ledge,—that of trades and manufactures. 

St. Sebajlicins —a curious promontory; 
a rock proje&mg into the fea. Its l'ummit 
is fortified, and might be made very Itrong. 
It forms a tolerable port and fhelter againft 
fome winds, though open to the north. 
By the help of a mole or pier, it n ight be 
made a tolerable harbour, fheltered from 
north-well round to north-eafl. But the 
town, like many others, built in times of 
ignorance and civil wars, Hands in the 
wrong place. Thofe built for defence are 
generally found to be ill adapted for com¬ 
merce or conveniency ; and men remain, 
by habit, fixed to places and culloms, long 
after the caufes that eftablifh them have 
ceafed. This is very generally the cafe in 
Spain. 
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LETTER III. 

Romantic Ruins and Situations. Strangers 
attached to Spain. Society of Arts. 
Good Conde. Indufry. 

T HEIR towns and villages, in thefe 
northern provinces, have generally 
fomething about them that is very romantic 
and interefting in fituation and manner of 
building. Some retain a' certain air of 
antique' magnificence j but as they are too 
generally approaching to a ftate of ruin and 
decline, they flrike with a melancholy idea 
of fome former better times, and the mind 
dep!ores.the viciffitudes of human greatnefs, 
and its produ&ions. Ruins do, indeed, 
form the ftriking features of this whole 
peninfula: fo many old caftles, declining 
towns and manfions, the fad remains of 
former grandeur, fo frequently to be met 
with j together with the peculiar romantic 
C 2 humour 
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humour and manners of the natives, all 
contribute to keep up the idea of this being 
the country of romance. I longed to reftore 
fome of their magnificent old manfions to 
their original ftate. I believe one of the 
few pleafures of travelling through Spain 
may confifi: in indulging the fancy in this 
fpecies of caftle-building, in improving 
and beautifying the face of the country. 

The bold and romantic fituation of 
feveral of their little towns, in thefe two 
provinces, as Vergara, &c. pendent on the 
fides of rocky mountains, over a rapid 
ftream, among other bold and pleafing fenti- 
ments, fuggefts to the fancy, that of a hardy 
and vigorous race of people, which is pre- 
fently confirmed by feeing the children care- 
lefsly climbing the fteep hills and precipices, 
and early employed in manly occupations. 

But fo much old, and fo little new, even 
m the beft provinces of Spain, is certainly 
a ftrong fymptom of decline, with what¬ 
ever confidence a few people about the 
court may flatter themfelves, and their 

good 
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good monarch, into notions of their prefent 
rifing ftate of profperity and advance¬ 
ment. 

It is hard to account for that fingular at- ' 
tachment which many of us foreigners, 
who come from better countries, contract 
for this of Spain, and having once lived 
here, makes us long to return to it as to a 
native land, and give a preference to the 
poverty and defolation of this over the 
wealth and acquirements of more polifhed 
nations : perhaps it could not be well ac¬ 
counted for, without leading you through 
the country, and Ihewing you what it is we 
like. The warm predilection, obfervable 
in many of the Englifh in particular, for 
this country, may proceed from fome fecret 
fympathy, and fimilarity of character and 
tafle; the fame natural and original dillike 
of the French,—a fimilar turn of mind in 
many things, are obvious enough, and may 
help to form this kind of mental union : it- 
is likewife to the powerful attractions of 
the fex in Spain, that we may afcribe much 
of this attachment,—to their peculiar graces, 

C 3 fpirit. 
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fpirit, and oonverfation: the footing of’ 
equality on which they live and work with 
the men in this country, is alfo remark¬ 
able. 

I was highly pleafed, you may be fure, 
to find in thefe mountains, a fociety and 
academy for the encouragement of ufeful 
arts and knowledge, lately founded on good 
and benevolent principles. They have 
their yearly meetings alternately at the 
capital of each of thefe three provinces, 
viz. at Vitoria, Vergara, and Bilbao. 
But embarrafled by the jealous and mif- 
chievous fpirit of their government and 
religion, they are forced to proceed with 
too much caution in their choice of pro- 
feffors, books, fubjeds; otherwife, fome 
iriquifitor, informer, or friar, or perhaps 
fome French influence at court, may deftroy 
all the intended fabric in its foundation. 

Their fuccefs likewife depends too much 
on the life of one man, the Conde de Pena 
Florida, the principal author’and promoter 
of all thefe improvements. He is one of 

thofe 
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thofe old-falhioned country gentlemen who 
prefer a country life to a town refidence; 
he chufes to live at home, upon his eftate, 
and do all the good he can. Once a year, 
I underhand, he goes to court. He has 
had influence with moil of the gentlemen 
of this country, to follow his example. 
By fuch adtive benevolence, and by inter¬ 
marriages, he feems the father of a whole 
country. Surely, in life there cannot be 
a happier condition. His liberality feldom 
appears in adts of mere charity, which 
generally ferves only to promote indolence 
and vice. It is by encouraging ufeful trades 
and manufadtures, that he diffufes, through 
the whole country, a fpirit of adtive in- 
duftry and emulation. 

He is obliged to have priefts in his 
academy, and he feems to have got one at 
<the head of it, of as liberal a turn of mind 
as could be wifhed. He was very happy 
to talk freely to us ; a pleafure which can 
feldom be indulged in thefe countries, and 
which we know not how to appreciate, 
by its being already fo common among us.. • 
C 4 The 
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The Conde fends his fons to travel for 
real information, and chiefly in the ufeful 
arts. I found one of them at Paris, and hope 
I have prevailed on him to vifit England, 
•with feveral others of his countrymen, who 
are ftudying there, with great application 
and fuccefs,—chiefly in chemiftry, natural 
or experimental philofophy, with the prac¬ 
tice of fome of the moft ufeful trades. 
Another of the Conde’s fons was fent to 
Sweden, to learn every thing concerning 
iron and fteel. But he unfortunately died, 
or the good Conde might, by this time,! 
have fucceeded in fome more of his patrio¬ 
tic fchemes, particularly the making of fteel, 
to which this country is well adapted, as it 
produces all forts of iron and charcoal. 

He continues, however, indefatigable; 
and it is probable that fome of his favourite 
projects may yet fucceed, or, at leaft, be 
begun, if he lives long enough. But as 
fuch men are very fcarce in this country, it 
is not fo probable that'his improvements 
may be taken up, and carried on, after his 
death:fuch as making more roads, apd 

rendering 
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gendering rivers navigable, forming and 
improving more harbours on their coaft. 

They already make fmall arms at Palen- 
cia, and have lately exported confiderable 
quantities to our old friends, and new ene¬ 
mies, in America; and have now large 
orders from their own government. This, 
with feveral other fymptoms, fhews clearly 
enough, what conduit we have yet long to 
expei}: from this patioq. 
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LETTER IV. 

Iron. 'Trades. Mufic. Timber. Bilbao. 

Wool. Clergy. Commerce. Bourbons, 

Smuggling. The roar. Mr. Bowles'. 

Roads. 

TAM glad that you approve of my dwell* 
-*■ ing more than ufual on fuch fcenes, and 
little commencements of induftry as this 
country exhibits. There are, in this mifer- 
able world, but few of thofe refting-places 
where one wilhes to ftop and contemplate 
the rife or infancy of human improve¬ 
ments, which is always more pleafant than 
their old age or decline. 

You know that iron is as yet almoft the 
only export of this hardy race. It may 
amount to about 200,000 quintals a year. 
Their iron works are fmall, and fcattered 
over the country for the convenience of 
wood and charcoal, in the ufe of which, 

great 
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great oeconomy is obferved. I doubt if 
our new method of uiing coke can produce 
fuch good iron as this. We vifited ( feveral 
of thofe little works, and were there told, 
that the eight or ten men, ufually employ¬ 
ed in each, can produce about eighty quin¬ 
tals of pig from the ore per week, for 5^ 
real's per quintal; that the ore generally 
gives about one-third iron. This may fet 
you about inquiring concerning ours in 
England, 

Such is the connexion of the arts, that 
one brings many others along with it. One 
good flaple commodity in a country will 
create a plenty in every thing elfe. This 
little bufinefs of iron .has improved them in 
feveral other things, by creating a demand 
for them, as in agriculture, planting, weav¬ 
ing, and in feveral trades for tools. 

When you vifit this country, I would 
%ufh you to flop a while at Vergara, where, 
•I think, you may be amply repaid for your 
time and trouble in climbing thefe moun¬ 
tains to get at it. This good Conde de 
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Pena Florida has made thefe people mufica! 
too. They now tranflate and ad Italian 
operas among themfelves, and fill all the 
parts very tolerably, both of the ftage ^nd 
orcheftra. This is probably of importance 
in civilizing a country. However well in¬ 
clined you may be to laugh at fuch things 
now-a-days, we have the wifeft men of 
antiquity on our fide; and, I think, the 
moral effeds of mufic are obvious even 
now, here, and elfewhere, increafing and 
improving fociability, humanity, and fome 
of our belt fentiments, 

Iri thefe, and other mountainous parts of 
Spain, fome good timber ftill remains, 
owing to the difficulty of bringing it away. 
They now talk of making roads for that 
purpofe; but I doubt the execution of 
mod Spaniffi government projeds. Thefe 
poor mountaineers are the only people in 
Spain, who have induftry and forefight 
enough to plant and replace the confump-* 
tion. A large and good kind of pine or 
fir abounds yet in fome parts of thefe 
northern mountains; abpve 6000, I was 

told, 
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told, have been found in a fpace of half a 
league fquare. They have lately been able 
to get fome oak down to the Cavada and 
St.' Ander; and fome has been carried 
down the Ebro for Carthagena, which, by 
the way, is their molt convenient port and 
arfenal for work. They likewife carry 
fome timber from Sierra Morena, down the 
Guadalquivir, for Cadix. They cut up 
timber to great wafte, ufing large oaks 
for fmall veflels, and in genera!, facrifice 
too much to fecurity. Such has been their 
hiftory in almoft every thing. Too much 
caution , might be the Spanifh motto. Their 
works are generally too great, too ftrong, 
too fecure, but without fufficient fcience, 
tafte, or oeconomy. 

Bilbao—an agreeable place, a pretty little 
river, and a fine hilly country,—but the 
town again in the wrong place; on the 
wrong fide of the river, and lubjed: to 
be overflowed. The inhabitants offer to 
change it themfelves, but the court of 
Madrid refufes them leave to do it. Moft 
Spanifh towns have fome fuch capital de¬ 
feat 
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fed. There did belong to this port, before 
laft war, about two hundred and fifty veiTels; 
but they do not now amount to one hundred 
and twenty, though they have been ever 
fince increahng. Such are the fruits they 
reap from their wars with England. 

The wool exported here may be about 
6000 bags per annum , of 50 lb. each, at 
about three reals per lb. But this export 
trade is now gradually moving to St. Ander, 
by order of the court, and is probably in 
confequence of the jealoufy with which 
government begins to view the liberties and 
privileges of thefe provinces, as they begin 
to {hew fymptoms of profperity. Some 
are gaining confiderably here by our Ame¬ 
ricans, and they feem to get more of their 
ready money than the French. 

Thefe northern Spaniards, ever a&ive, 
hardy, generous, and free, have always 
been the beft foldiers and failors of the 
peninfula. Their government is of the 
mixed kind, like all thofe where there is 
any freedom left, and where each elafs has 

fome 
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fome influence j but here, the nobles and 
the church have, as ufual, been gaining 
more than their due fhare, particularly the 
latter; and I believe one of the greateft 
dbftrudtions in thefe provinces, to the pro- 
grefs and profperity which might have been 
expe&ed from their degree of political free¬ 
dom, has been their religion, and the in¬ 
fluence of their clergy, which is too great, 
and often tyrannically exerted. It is feen 
in their jealoufy of ftrangers, arifing from 
an exceffive dread of whatever might en¬ 
danger the purity of the faith, or dimiuifh 
theirown power. Indeed, throughout Spain, 
there is nothing of importance can be done, 
but the church mufl have a hand in it. I 
find, even here, that the clergy are ad¬ 
mitted to their council of commerce, which 
might be a very convenient and a bene¬ 
ficial inftitution, if thefe gentlemen did 
not, as ufual, take the lead, and obflru£t 
its bell operations. 

The Dutch, French, and Germans, now 
•furnifh Spain and Portugal with a number 
of articles of trade that ufed to be fent from 

England. 
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England. May not this partly arife from t 
kind of pride, or commercial greatnefs in 
our countrymen, -who, difdaining the fmali 
profits, and the bufinefs of retail, will all 
be great merchants ? Our formerly nume¬ 
rous and induftrious retailers are certainly 
diminifhing, and we are gradually lofing 
the foreign fupply of many articles. How¬ 
ever, I find here yet one Englifh ware- 
houfe, with a tolerable alTortment of goods: 
but it is foon to be given up, though almoft 
th^ laft of the kind remaining in Spain: 
whereas there ufed to be one, at leaf!;, in 
every principal town. In the more inland 
parts, many Englifh things, that ufed to be 
common, are now not to be found. Some 
knives were fhewn me, for common ufe, 
at 2-3- reals per dozen, from St. Etienne en 
Forein. Can your people at Birmingham, 
with all their machinery, furnifh them here 
fo cheap ? 

The jealoufy, I had almoft faid ’ hatred!,- 
of the prefent Spanifh government to every 
thing Englifh, appears itronger every day. 
All the effects of this Bourbon government, 

which* 
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which were fo wifely forefeen in the time 
of King William* we may expert, ■ will 
gradually take place.: and both the Spa¬ 
niards and we may long regret, that they 
had not then fpirit and union fufficient 
to chufe a king of their own nation, and 
a form of government of the right and 
ancient model, with fuch improvements 
as we could have taught them to intro¬ 
duce; Though the Spaniards do not yet 
quite readily obey, and imbibe all the 
Bourbon policy and prejudices, they will 
in time, and probably muft gradually con¬ 
form ; and theprogrefs is perceptible enough 
in our own memory. 

Smuggling increafes here, as ufual, with 
the duties, which are almoft annually aug¬ 
mented* on Englilh commodities. It might 
increafe ftill more* if your ufual diligence 
in the retail, and the enterprifing fpirit of 
your merchants, were not confiderably 
abated* I bellieve this government will 
fucceed in excluding all the moll im¬ 
portant branches • of your trade from this 
Country and its colonies j and the more 

Vol. II* D readily. 
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readily, as you feem to favour and affift 
them in it, by the falfe policy of complaifi 
ance promoted by Mr. Grenville; a policy 
which will generally be more unfuccefsful 
with this nation than with almoft any other* 
in obtaining any commercial or political ad- 1 
vantages in return. This government may 
fucceed (till better by the effects of a war : 
having once, by that means, fhut out your 
trade, they will more eafily keep it out: and 
this may be one of the objedts they have in 
view by taking a part in this conteft. 

In fhort, if you are politically wife, you 
will fet this government down as your na¬ 
tural and irreconcilable enemy, and pre¬ 
pare to make the moft of that ftate of 
things which you cannot alter. And 
if you are commercially wife, you will 
fmuggle all you can into their country and 
colonies. By thefe means, you will gain, 
or rather retain, the people, who are fond 
^>f all trade with the Englifh, and you may 
always defy their government. 


Another 
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Andther good thing beyond what we ex¬ 
pedited to find in this country is, at Pam-* 
plona, a very tolerable police in the provi-* 
fion and management of their poor; one 
of the moft difficult parts of public ceco- 
nomy. They receive and provide for all 
that come, for a certain time, and, I be¬ 
lieve, affift them in their way to their re- 
fpective homes. If they could employ 
them, and extend this kind of eftabliflv- 
jnent throughout the country, it might be 
of great fervice to the nation. This is 
originally, I believe, promoted by the 
clergy, who are generally very charitable in 
Spain. Though the plan partakes of the 
ufual defers, and of thofe incident to their 
order, we rauft not condemn the whole 
becaufe fome parts of it are imperfect. 
Their principal motive being the love of 
God, the good of the country, or the ad¬ 
vantage of the poor people themfelves, are 
hot fufficiently confidered. But thefe de¬ 
feats are found to attend this branch of 
police in almoft all countries, except, per** 
haps, in Holland. It is faid, the Dutch 
have fucceeded the belt, in the moft eflen- 
D 3 tial 
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tial points of this Branchy viz. by finding 
employment for their poor, and in making 
them work* 

To fupply the wants of men, by any 
means independent of their own labour, 
is doing them, and the public, more harm 
than good, and will be only giving a pre¬ 
mium to promote poverty as a profeflion. 
When fufficient employment for all the 
members, does not arife out of the nature 
of the fociety, from the intereft of indivi¬ 
duals, we may doubt if any public manage¬ 
ment can, in any other way, fupply the 
deficiency. Whatever fyftem, or mode of 
fupply, is adopted, to find proper people 
who will be willing and able to apply fuf- 
ficiently to the adminiftration, or defcend 
to manage the private interefts of people 
better than themfelves, will ftill be difficult 
or impracticable in the prefent ftate of fo¬ 
ciety. It will probably be always an objeCt, 
either fo fmall as to fall under the direction 
of men too mean and interefted; or it will be 
too great, and too troublefome, to be well 
adminiftered by any men. 


To 
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To affift the poor with any good effect, 
it muft probably be done at their own 
homes (while they can have any home), 
in fupport of the domeftic or natural ftate 
of fociety. The bringing them from 
thence can feldom anfwer any good pur- 
pole. They can then only be formed 
into communities unnatural, inactive, and 
burdenfome to the public. Such forced 
focieties Ihould never be attempted, till the 
natural are clearly proved to be infufficient 
for the purpofe in hand, which is feldom 
the cafe. When forced to adopt them, for 
the purpofes of war, education, or charity, 
we fee their deficiencies, and they often 
fail in anfwering the ends propofed. The 
{tomans,, for the purpofes, at once, pf fe- 
curing conquefts, defence, and cultivation, 
planted military colonies, wifely joining 
the natural with the military ftate of fo- 
ciety, 

I had the pleafure, at Bilbao, of meet¬ 
ing with h on eft old Bowles, who has writ¬ 
ten a Ihort natural hiftory of Spain. A 
plain fepfible man of fcience; a rare thing. 

P 3 You 
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You will fee his book, which may not in* 
tereft you much in England, but may be 
an amufing companion in this country. I 
was forry to difcover that he has never been 
fo happy here as he was given to hope.' 
Like moft ftrangers who engage in the fer- 
vice of this nation, he is forry for having 
dedicated his time to the vain attempt of 
being ufeful to it. The rudeft nations are 
always the moft jealous of foreigners. 
The civilization of a people is not impro¬ 
perly- eftimated by the manner in which 
ftrangers are ufually received and treated 
among them. 

I cannot quit thefe Bafcongada provinces 
without .mentioning their roads, which 
they have executed nobly and (economi¬ 
cally, and in which the Spanifh govern¬ 
ment has, fortunately for them, had no¬ 
thing to do. The carrying roads zig-zag 
ovfjr fome of their fteep mountains, as at 
Sierra da Orduna, are really great and ftu- 
pendous works, at once ufeful and magni¬ 
ficent; while Spain fupinely looks on, as 
if afhamed to be outdone, or too prou4 

to 
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to imitate their example. For thefe twenty 
or thirty years part, the wife counfels of 
Madrid have been planning and making 
roads, and are only flill at the beginning 
of the bufinefs, having executed only a few 
leagues near the capital, and at the principal 
fea-rports. They have not yet been able to 
take up the road frcfm thefe frontiers, and 
carry it on, at leaft, to Burgos, as they pro- 
pofed and promifed. 
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LETTER V, 

Mountains. Cannon > St. Ander. Ships\ 
Foundery. Military, . AJlurias. Liberty, 
•with Security . Monopolies. Govern¬ 

ment. 

W E now go on towards Galicia, fol¬ 
lowing along the coaft this courfe 
of mountains. You may conceive it a con¬ 
tinuation of the Pyrenees, terminating in 
Cape Finifterre, and forming one of the 
great pieces of the charpente, or fkeleton, 
of this peninfula, which is compofed of a 
few of th^fe curioufly connected ranges of 
mountains, arid a few large plains between 
them. This range feems like a great wall, 
pr mole of mountains thrown together, in 
a manner as if intended to keep the fea out 
of the great plain of Old Caftile, behind it. 
ft fefems now to feparate comfort, induftry, 
and a&ivity, from floth, dirt, and poverty. 

The 
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The countries it comprehends are Navarre, 
the three Bafcongada provinces, Mons Efr 
pinofa, Afturias, and Galicia. It then 
turns to the fouth to’ form and cut off Poj> 
tugal. • . •. 

v i . . 

% 

But before we proceed, I muff try; to re* 
cotter fome particulars. InBifcaya, I met 
with Anciok, who made: the hammered 
iron cannon. He feems to think, he has 
now conquered all the difficulties, and.that 
it would be eafier, on another trial, to fuc- 
ceed yet better. He has made a 3 pounder 
of 3 quintals weight,—an 8 pounder, of 
8 ditto,-—4; 24 pounder qf 39 ditto^and.a 
32 poufider of 52 dit$o. He fays, they 
can now be made to ftand all forts of proof. 
But we mull yet doubt the poffibility of 
their being made all equally to be depended 
on, or of each being equally, fo throughout, 
till they have much more experience of 
them. Doubtlefs both the metals now ia 
ufe, call iron, and gun metal, are defective 
for the purpofes of artillery, while thofe of 
the one kind often burft, and the others 
melt; yet, I fear, it will be long before we 

find 
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find a metal without one or other of thole 
defe&s, 

I am here farther fortified in my prepof- 
feflion in favour of mountaineers. From 
the Mons Efpinofa are generally chofen 
the guards for the king’s perfon, and for 
feveral other moll confidential fervices. 
The r Afiurian fervants are everywhere 
preferred for the lame qualities of honour 
and fidelity, 

St. Ander and the Cavada form a very 
Ipacious, noble port, and might be much 
improved. But its being rather eafily 
attacked, may have occafioned this over-? 
cautious government to negledt it, and the 
important ufes that might be made of it. 
It was here that Monf. Gautier, their new 
French builder, conftrudted his firft Ihips. 
I am told, by judges, that they are too 
crank and fine, and do not carry their 
lower guns high enough out of the water. 
Though he has fince built fome very good 
Ihips, moll of their marine corps, I find, 
do Hill think that none of his are equal to 

fomq 
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feme that were built by their Englifh build¬ 
ers, as by Obriant, and others. But 
Monf, G. has been the means of get- 
ing all thofe Englilhmen difplaced, on 
penfions, and is introducing the French 
methods and eftablifhmepts, 

The Spaniards had better, perhaps, have 
improved upon their old conftru&ion, than - 
adopt fo much of a new one. A certain, 
magnificent greatnefs in the fize and ftrength 
of their fhips was probably better fuited to 
their pride and ; obftinacy. It is not likely 
that their characters can ever be fo changed, 
fo render tfiem active and ready in 
working their fhips, like the French and 
Englifh. Certain points of national cha¬ 
mber, which cannot be readily changed, 
fhould rather be indulged and turned to 
account. A wife reformer will attend to 
the difpofition of the people, and on that 
foundation build his fyftem. 

Their cannon foundery at the Cavada, 
is lately on the decline, fince it has been 
pnder the management of fome Germans 

fent 
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fent them by France. Their guns have 
generally failed, which brought them to 
cfealjmth our Catron company, with whom, 
however* they foon began to be diflatisfied. 
Their proof is tOo fevere. — Over-caution 
again. In proving their guns,. they fix 
the breech in a rock, to prevent the recoil, 
by which peculiar drains and vibrations are 
probably given to parts of the piece, that 
never take place on actual fervice. Bowles 
lays, that the moft material defedt of their 
prefent foundery, is the want of the ufual 
mixture of their different ores: they ufedi 
to mix one-third ©f Somoroftro, their fa-, 
mous mine for foft iron, which, it feems, 
is now negleded, 

Among contending opinions, in military 
as well as other matters, we cannot expedt 
the bed always to prevail: but where we 
fee the worft frequently adopted, to trace 
the caufe we mud .look upwards: and 
we mud not be furprifed to find great 
deficiencies, in a nation fo fituated and 
circumdanced j efpecially when it is 
confidered how much is now expedted 

front 
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from men in the higher military ftations, 
fmce the late advances in fcience, and in 
all the arts relating to war, in which 
their nation, now fo depreffed and feparat- 
ed from the reft of Europe, muft be left 
behind. 

Without a head equal to judge and em¬ 
ploy the different merits and talents of the 
fubordinate members, however great thofe 
merits may be, their bell effedls will be loft. 
Perhaps there is only one effectual way of 
doing this, that which the King of Pruffia 
has taken, by making himfelf acquainted 
with the principles of every thing,—with 
the duty of every rank and employ,—with 
the leading rules of every kind of work, 
trade, or profeffion,—and with the perfOnal 
merits and character of all his officers: all 
which he accomplilhes in the moft diredi 
and mafterly way, not through the ufual 
road of dulnefs, called application. 

We now proceed on our difficult but 
delightful journey, often along the Ihore, 
by narrow paths, on dreadful precipices, 

with 
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with the additional horror of having thof£ 
places pointed out to us, where men and 
mules, &c. have fallen down, and have 
been dafhed to pieces before they reached 
the diftarit ocean beneath* 

Thefe Aflurias prefent us with new and 
noble fcenes and profpeds, in a ftyle of 
beauty again different from the Bifcayan—• 
mountains more fteep, fublime, and mag¬ 
nificent; more frequently cut with little 
rapid rivers, and narrow vales, overhung 
with rocks and woods. The mind is in- 
terefted and elevated, and in moving along, 
anxioufly purfues, with alternate hopes and 
fears, the changing fcenery — the coaft 
interfered with little bays and mouths of 
rivers, and ftudded with rocky promon¬ 
tories; falmon fifheries, fcattered villages', 
romantically fituated, though few and poor, 
diverfify the profpe£ts. 

Great variety of ftrata, marbles, and 
ores, appear in the precipices* There 
muft be mines worth working here. The 
people are ftrong and ruftic, though not ft» 

numerous* 
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numerous, nor fo induftrious, as the Bif- 
cayan,—vifibly a different race, with more 
pride and indolence. I could here conceive 
a ftrong refemblance to the old Roman 
faces. The caufe may be traced in their 
hiftory. 

Several of thefe bays and rivers might 
be made tolerable fea-ports, with little 
labour; and probably, Tome manufactures 
of the Ampler kinds of induftry might be 
introduced here with advantage. Thefe 
are, perhaps, now the only ptovinces 
in. Spain that are capable of it ; the 
reft have execeded that' period; money 
having become among them too cheap 
or plenty. So that, in the prefent ftate 
of things, Spain cannot elfewhere force 
any manufacture that will be capable 
of contending with foreign induftry, by 
which fhe will be underfold in foreign 
markets, and thereby the chief motive and 
fupport of the induftry fhe is trying to in¬ 
troduce, are cut off. To form a flourifh- 
ing manufactory requires a foreign market. 
Home confumption, and particularly that 

of 
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of Spain, will be inefficient for the pur- 



To improve a country, 1 conceive 
that fome degree of liberty and fepurity 
muft be firft eftabliffied, and then in¬ 
duftry, which is the real riches, will gra¬ 
dually, of itfelf, follow and produce its 
own figns, money, ftock, and crediti 
Whereas money, or any other of the figns, 
or arbitrary meafure of riches, poured into, 
a country before that period, will not pro¬ 
mote but prevent induftry, and tend to 
impoveriffi the people by diminiffiing their 
exertions. When they awake, and difc 
cover that money is neither food nor rai¬ 
ment,—that they have been led to miftake 
the fign for the fubftance, and have been 
only gathering the fallen and perifhable fruit, 
while they negle&ed the tree that produced 
it,—it is then too late to contend with the 
eftabliffied induftry of cheaper countries. 
From thofe they will continue to be fup- 
plied for their money, as long as they 
have it. Their cuftoms, manners, and 
habits of life, will then be formed On thi3 
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arrangetnent. We know that men, in 
general, will work only fo far as they are 
forced to it by neceflity, and the people of 
this nation will be forced to it at leaft as 
late as any others. But during all this 
time the arts vanilh, and the country is 
depopulated. Thus we may fancy and 
trace the decline of'Spain. 

In thefe provinces, however, where 
money is not feen to be fo plentiful, and 
materials may be had, a fpirit of induftry 
might be raifed by thofe who under- 
ftand the principles and the nature of 
it, but not by monopolies, prohibitions, 
or exclufive privileges; nor by royal 
manufactories, on great and expenfive plans 
at firft, where jobs and fuperintendance 
generally eat up all the profits: yet thefe 
are the only methods hitherto devifed by 
this government for that purpofe, and 
being fo conformable to their-character and 
defigns, it is not probable they can foon 
advance far beyond thofe ideas in arts and 
policy. 


Vol. II. 
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This government feems not to know, 
that the proper means of improvement are 
wanting, or deficient throughout the coun¬ 
try : that there are no country gentlemen, 
or middle ranks, nor fufficient capitals to 
undertake or aflift in any great or ufeful 
improvements. The great proprietorif-.are 
detained at court. Nor do they know, that 
fmall and rude beginnings are generally the 
beft, and that nature has deftined every 
thing, induftry, invention, legiflation, 
ftock, credit, &c. to go through a progrefs 
and gradation. 

\ 

But where pride and indolence are the 
inveterate habits of both government and 
people, and the higher clafles are become 
unfit for bufinefs, there can be but little 
hopes of the return of induftry, or of 
any of thofe great and patriotic exertions 
which, under their ancient conftitution, 
before they fell a vi&im to defpotifm, ani¬ 
mated and enriched the nation, and through 
the fucceflive reigns of feveral princes, 
threatened Europe with too powerful a fu- 
periority. 


Full 
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Full of thofe romantic ideas, and plan¬ 
ning, as I rode along, various fchemes of 
improvement, it ftruck me what a noble 
employment it would be for a prince of 
Afturias to be inverted with the actual 
adminiftration of thefe provinces, which 
might, at the fame time, promote the hap- 
pinefs of thofe people, and ferve him as an 
apprenticefhip in the art of governing a 
kingdom. 
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Rivadeo. Winds. Provincial Char afters 
and Dijlinftlons. Galicia. Government. 
Marine. 

O enter Galicia, we crofs at Rivadeo, 



A a large inlet of the fea, the.mouth of 
a river, and a noble fpacious port. It 
might be much improved, by moving fome 
fand-banks, and perhaps by moles and em¬ 
banking to confine the ftream. There 
was once an idea of making Rivadeo a 
king’s port, and fome doubts whether 
Vigo, Ferrol, or it, would anfwer moll 
of the purpofes. 

Here are the ruins of a linen manufac¬ 
tory : feveral having been lately attempted 
in this province, but without* effect, by 
government, on their ufual impracticable 
fcale and manner. 


We 
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We waited here two days, literally, for 
a fair wind to go on by land. Thefe 
mountainous countries are frequently tor¬ 
mented, as they ftyle it, with high winds, 
which deftroy their little crops, and throw 
down mules, travellers, houfes, trees, &g» 
I believe moft of thefe high cape countries 
and peninfulas that project into the ocean, 
are more fubjedt to ftorms than the inland 
plains. They here probably attratl more 
than their proportion of the clouds and 
rains, fo much-wanted in the interior parts 
of this kingdom. The northern parts 
of Spain may be confidered as a fine cli¬ 
mate ; they are rather fubjeit to min, and 
fome ftorms, but the atmofphere being 
clear, and the , fair weather pleafant, the 
country is healthy. 

Though there are fome points of national 
character, and a manner, that more or lefs 
run through all the different inhabitants of 
this nation, as a certain appearance of gra¬ 
vity, and fteady equanimity of behaviour, 
even when they are moft facetious; though 
9 famenefs of tafte, amufements, and paf- 
E 3 fions, 
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Hons, prevail; yet there are obvioufly 
diftindt races of people. The northern, 
the middle or Caftilian, and the fouthern 
provinces, are plainly different characters. 
Much might be written on thefe diftindtions, 
^hd yet not be very ufeful or intelligible to , 
thofe who have not feen the country. The 
Catalan is probably the moft induftrious 
and adtive of the whole, but paflionate and 
variable. This charadter of paffion and 
fenfibility, arifing from a kind of irritabi¬ 
lity of the mind or frame, runs through the 
fouthern provinces, and feems in general, 
I think, to follow the fun throughout the 
world. Though there are frequently ftrong 
fhades of difference in charadler between 
neighbouring nations and provinces in 
the fame latitude, as in this nation between 
the Catalan, Valencian, Andalufian; there 
is likewife more refemblance than they 
themfelves chufe to perceive ; for, like moft 
neighbouring countries, they only fee and 
diflike each other’s faults and differences. 

This Galicia is again a different kind of 
country from the laft, and though a con-* 

tinuation 
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tlnuation of the fame range of mountains, 
thefe are of a different fhape, foil, and 
compofition, and inhabited by a diftindt 
face of people. Other nations are divided 
into provinces arbitrarily, blit Spain is 
fo by nature. This is generally effected 
by fome remarkable rivers or mountains. 
Thefe divifions of nature have been former¬ 
ly feparate kingdoms, and more populous 
than at prefent; though all accounts of 
former population fhould be received with 
doubts and allowances. 

Thefe Gallegos feem moftly poor and 
ragged, are rather a fmall or fhort race of 
people, and have a ftrong refemblance to 
the peafantry of fome of the French pro¬ 
vinces. I fancy they are rendered fhort 
and thick by the cuftom of carrying 
burdens on their heads, particularly the 
women, who bear very heavy loads in 
that manner, and often carry the men 
acrofs the rivers on their heads in a 
bafket. 
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You know this province, uniting its 
forces with thofe of Prince Henry of Bur¬ 
gundy, conquered Portugal from the 
Moors. There is ftill a great refemblance 
between the Portuguefe and thefe people 
in figure, manners, names, and language. 

They are tolerably induftrious, or rather 
laborious, but without much fpirit or {kill 
in their induftry. The country is rather 
populous, and mod of their mountains are 
in fome degree of cultivation. They root and 
cut up the furze and brufhwood with a hoe, 
an implement which they ufe much, and with 
fome dexterity, though it is not fo good as 
that ufed in Bifcaya. They then plow the 
land thus cleared, with a couple of fmall, 
poor oxen, or cows, and a miferable little 
plough that cofts four or five {hillings. 
Though laborious, their poverty obftrud's 
their improvements. They labou^ much 
to produce a little rye on grounds that 
would give them better things, as pota*- 
toes, and grades for their poor ftarved 
cattle. In fome of their lower lands, they 
breed a tolerable race, of which they fend 

many 
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many into Spain. They have there, for 
•winter food, fome good turnips. From 
their good lands they get three crops in 
two years, rye, Indian corn, and turnips; 
but thefe are poor, and wear out the foil, 
as neither fallows, manure, nor fufficient 
tillings are ufed. In fome places, they 
turn water on the declivities for grafs, blit 
with little fkill or (Economy; drowning 
one acre with water that would ferve ten. 
This produces a coarfe rank grafs, like 
rufhes. 

We Englifhmen, my good friend, mull 
vifit poor countries in order to know how 
little food will fuffice for either the human, 
or brute creation to fupport mere exiftence. 
That they Ihould here lofe numbers of their 
cattle from want, is not fo fiyprifing, as that 
fo many fhould furvive the winter, with 
fuch fcanty provifionfor them. But I mean 
not to be diffufe, or deal in particulars. 
It is only general conclufions I wilh to 
give you. 


Popula- 
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Population is certainly not the only cri¬ 
terion of the riches or ftrength of a coun¬ 
try. The character and qualities of the in¬ 
habitants are furely of importance, as well 
as their numbers. What would be the 
ufe, for example, of the higheft popula¬ 
tion, if half were beggars? If the idle 
lhould amount to fuch a number as 
to require moft of the furplus labour of 
thofe who work, what revenue would 
be collected for the ftate ? Yet this 
feems nearly the cafe in fome parts of 
Spain; and hence the difficulty of levying 
any taxes on the land, or its produce. 
Nothing but the rapacity of the Catholic 
church, and the great influence of their 
clergy over the minds of this fuperftitious 
people, could make the tithes and religious 
contributions fo productive as they are 
found to be in Spain. 

Galicia however, though poor, is of 
great importance to Spain, particularly in 
two chief articles of export, cattle and people. 
The laft annually emigrate in great numbers 
to Spain and Portugal, where they become 
9 exceed- 
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exceedingly ufefi.il in agriculture, and 
a variety of menial fervices, which the 
pooreft ragged natives of thofe countries are 
too proud and indolent to perform. Forty 
or fifty thoufand of thefe Gallegos are com¬ 
puted to be thus employed. Some of 
them return with a little money; and what 
does not go to the church, is hoarded, and 
often buried. They cannot bring them- 
felves to part with any of it, even for 
the certain profit of improving their own 
lands, and increafing their income. This, 
and fome other unnatural habits of avarice, 
fufficiently fltew that they are, and have 
long been, opprefled, probably by both 
church and ftate. 

\ 

The conftant export or emigration of 
their people may be one caufe of their 
population, and of the fecundity of their 
women, who are not afraid, as elfewhere, 
of having children. But it would be dif¬ 
ficult to make fome Spaniards comprehend 
that the export of any thing could poflibly 
increafe its produce. 

There 
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There has been too great and too fudden 
an influx of money here alfo, from various 
fources, as well from the colonies, in com¬ 
mon with the reft of the nation, as from 
the king’s works at Ferrol and Coruna, and 
from having opened thefe ports to the Ha- 
vannah and Buenos Ayres. They now 
want to introduce manufactures, when it 
is too late and impracticable. This influx 
feems to impede inftead of promoting 
agriculture. Befides, the produce here 
feems to be limited by the nature of the 
foil, and by the character of the people, ' 
and does not, as in moft other countries, 
increafe with the demand. From former 
plenty, there is now a fcarcity of every 
thing but mqney. 

Many of the effeCts of bad govern¬ 
ment can hardly be forefeen, nor be 
eafily accounted for when they happen. 
In the diftance of a few leagues, I found 
the price of labour nearly doubled. 
About Mondonedo, four reals per day, 

and 
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and about Ferrol, feven and eight reals. 
There are fimilar changes in the prices of 
provisions, and efpecially of corn, in fmall 
diftances, and, in a very fhort time. The 
variations within the year are feldom lefs 
than double, or two to one, and often 
more, in fpite of their tafas, or affizes, and 
all their arbitrary laws and regulations to 
fix thofe prices. 

Thefe are fubjeCts no£ undeferving 
your ftudy and obfervation. You will 
probably find, that this government is 
not conftituted fo as to difcover, or fuf- 
ficiently to care, how things are con¬ 
nected in this world, as in a chain. 
They ignorantly detach an indeterminate 
number of the links, and are furprifed to 
find themfelves in an error when they come 
to the refult. Indeed, thofe fecret con¬ 
nections are not yet well underftood by 
any of us. We often fee that the pretended 
and meddling encouragements of govern¬ 
ment, even on our own fuppofed good 
principles, do more harm than good. 

They 
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They little know or fufpedt here, for ex¬ 
ample, that they cannot probably have 
even a good pair of fhoes made in their 
country, without changing its government 
and religion. 

Of Ferrol, and their marine department, 
I can fay but little. We cannot examine 
nor inquire into thefe particulars, without 
giving umbrage. The natural curiofity of 
a traveller in this country, is often crufhed 
in its infancy by a degree of jealoufy in 
the government, not to be met with in any 
other nation in Europe. If you fhould 
be more fortunate, and, by proper recom¬ 
mendations, procure accefs to fee and in¬ 
quire, you will then difcover that the fol¬ 
lowing obfervations are founded. 

In their public works as well as mea- 
fures, they follow daily, more and more, 
the counfels of their new friends the 
French, whofe abfurdities, as ufual, they 
heighten in their imitations. Moft of the 
great public works in Spain have been, and 

will 
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will probably continue to be, fubjeCtto great 
changes and variations. The natural uncer¬ 
tainty of engineering, and the diverfity of 
opinions among different and fucceeding 
engineers, vrill probably coft this country 
fully as much as it has done moll other 
nations. 

Spain will have every thing too great, 
and can therefore finifh nothing; her 
works, her defences, thus remain more 
imperfect, and Ihe is lefs lecure than if a 
mediocrity had been obferved, better fuited 
to her fituation, funds, and abilities. 

From what we can learn qf her late 
marine regulations, fome of them feem 
foon to threaten the extinction of all 
good fhip-builders and fea-officers. The 
firft are all to be land engineers, <a la Fran- 
$oifei formed by theory, without practice, 
and without ever handling a tool: fo that 
they muft probably have their education in 
France. The fea-officers are alfo to be 
formed chiefly by an education on fhore. 

The 
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The prefent Guardias Marinas (midlhip- 
men) are moftly young men, full grown, 
who have never been at fea : and the few 
who have lately been fent thither, have 
kept their beds moft part of the voyage. 
Of the three parts of a fea education, 
they have a chance of getting a part of 
one. Thofe three parts, I confider to be, 
firft, The fea habits, and gaining a tafte 
for the profeflion, which can only be fe- 
cured by going early to fea ; fecond, the 
practical knowledge andv abilities; and 
third, the theory, of which laft they may 
here gain a portion. Few, however, at 
any fchool, advance far in ftudies that are 
merely fpeculative, and when they do, 
they are but little advanced in their pro- 
felfion. In our way of formation to a 
fea life, if we mifs one thing, we may 
gain another, and feldom entirely fail in 
the two firft and moft eflential parts of a 
fea education. 

Perhaps we ought fo far to condefcend 
to follow our neighbours, as to put a little 

more 
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knore theory in our fea education. A good 
Fchoolmafter on board of each fhip of 
War, feems to be one of the few eflentials 
that requires to be mdrd attended to. And 
perhaps, too, our fea-officers (who are not 
yet fufficiently military) fhould command 
the marines. Thefe two regulations would 
tend to improve and increafe three valuable 
fets of people, of fingular importance to 
us; viz. fea-officers, fchoolmafters, and 
marines. 

They have had here, for feVeral years; 
fome good Engliffi inftruments, to take the 
longitude of thefe capes, &c. procured by 
George Juan ; but they have not been able 
to fix or ufe them. They fhewed us; 
with fome oftentation^ a man who had 
been able; without teaching, to clean fome 
of them. I faw; the Other day, thirty-fix 
oxen employed in drawing an eighteen- 
pounder gun. 'You may guefs from thence 
the miferable breed of cattle here. 
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LETTER VII. 

Of Trawl and French Opinions. Spanijh 
Dependence and Decline. Reflections. 
Dr. R -• Truth. Books. 

T HOSE who wifh to know Spain and 
Spaniards, muflt firft refide. among 
them, to learn the language ; then tra- 
Verfe the country, and make Tome ftay at 
different places* which may be marked out. 
It will require full as much pains and fa¬ 
tigue to know it tie'll, as many better coun-' 
tries. You muff be prepared to put up 
with many inconveniences, with dirt* 
Want, vermin, &c. but you have heard 
enough of thofe things, which are fome- 
times exaggerated by our pampered coun¬ 
trymen, and you are probably provided 
againft the word. Without the language, 
you can expett but little knowledge of this 
people, and lefs fatisfa&ion. Their cpn- 
verfation will be the belt part of your env 
i o tertainment, 
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iertaiiiment, and is far beyond what you 
ihight expert from a people fd fecluded and 
circumftanced as they are. 

i 

Do not always believe the French wherf 
they talk of Spain or Spaniards. They 
generally diflike and mifreprefent them. 
They feem wilfully to mifunderftand the 
meaning and character of ihis nation, and 
have no tafte for their exquilite wit and 
humour, nor for their mufic, their mirth* 
or for their noble and beautiful language, 
all far fupdrior to their own. Indeed, the 
french never arrive at fpeaking the Spanifh* 
fo as to have or give arty idea of its true 
grace and energy; 

This fenfible people miill furely have 
made greater advances in the common im¬ 
provements that lately furround them, and 
muft have more, nearly kept pace with the 
reft of Europe; and particularly with France* 
fince their clofe conne&ion with that na¬ 
tion, if there had not been fome political 
br Bourbon foul play* employed to prevent 
it: a proceeding founded* perhaps, on 
F 2 that 
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that falfe policy of keeping them mord 
dependent on France. The dependence of 
poverty and ignorance, however flatter¬ 
ing to national vanity, can never be 
equally fatisfadory, or beneficial, with the 
friendfhip of a rich, induftrioys, and well- 
infonned nation. 

Befides, thofe very means, this confined 
and iniidious policy, by which they fancy 
the connedion is fecured, may be the very 
caufe of breaking it. Any fubordination 
between nations, or feparate focieties (which 
can fo feldom be juft to each other), cannot 
long be borne by the inferior, nor ever be 
lafting or fecure. Even adual force can¬ 
not always fecure it. There would be a 
degree of wifdom in fome certain ftrokes of 
political generofity and juftice, which might 
have effeds as yet unknown in the political 
world. Nations would fucceed much better 
by mutual affiftance, than by trying to pull 
each other down.- Although this connedion 
between France and Spain feems now fixed 
for a long time to come, yet feveral things 

may 
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may be pufhed too far, old antipathies 
revived, and effeCts produced that may 
tend to diflolve the connection when 
leaft expeCted : but I am forry to fee, that 
you do not feem in England, of late, to 
watch and underftand thofe political mat¬ 
ters. Foreign politics, I fear, is not your 
fort. 

Tofearch for the caufes of the late general 
decline of Spain^ and of the flow advances 
of every thing attempted to reftore her, 
might be an inftruCtive inquiry; but it 
would be like writing their hiftory. There 
is probably as much to be learned from the 
fall as from the rife of nations, if nations 
could learn,. or take example, from each 
other, Lefions might be found here ap¬ 
plicable enough to other kingdoms; as 
there feems to be ftil} the fame tendency 
throughout the reft of Europe, from the 
modern rapacious fpirit of commerce and 
gain, to follow the fteps of Spain, and to 
grafp at trade and riches till they fqueeze 
them to death. Deceitful peace fucceeds 
commercial wars. What contradictions, 
F 3 even 
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even in terms! Pedlars and plunderers feen^ 
to govern Europe by turns. Nations and 
individuals are equally fond of monopolies, 
which generally ruin them at laft, and dif- 
like all competition, which, neverthelefs f 
does them infinite fervice. Both men and 
nations require compefitprs, or they woulcf 
go to deep, like the Spaniards, 

You fee I am naturally enough inclin¬ 
ed to follow your advice, and indulge in 
general reflections, in fearch of truths of 
fome importance, in which indeed I ^viffi 
chiefly to deal. They may contain 
more novelty and originality, by my 
being, as it were, out of the world, Not 
that I have any great confidence in thoughts 
or fyftems fabricated in retirement, which 
may fometimes affift thp fancy, but feldom 
the judgment. It requires the frequent pol- 
lifion of fociety, the freedom of converfa- 
tion, and the kind offices of friendship, to 
purge and refine our /peculations, and 
render them fit for ufe. I meant to give 
you fome general ideas, fuppofing the par¬ 
ticulars already diffidently known, and fet 

you 
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you lome diftant land-marks to guide your 
courfe, but not to fave your fteps. We may 
diredt, but cannot much diminilh your la¬ 
bour. Such is the inevitable condition of 
every human acquirement, and even of 
human exiftence: we muft go through 
troubles that belong to both. 

Churches, convents, palaces, have al¬ 
ready been deicribed by travellers, and 
I am glad to be relieved from the talk. 
Among thefe, and a variety of other ob¬ 
jects which excite attention in this coun¬ 
try, you will often be ftruck with the 
ftrange mixture of good and bad tafte,— 
of excellent with defpicable things,—of 
finery with dirt and poverty. Any detail 
of their religious or fuperftitious ceremo¬ 
nies, I Ihould think rather unworthy of 
your attention. Their influence on the 
people is of confequence, and I therefore 
wilh you to be able to perceive and 
detedt it. Their cuftoms, amufements, vifits, 
drefs, food, &c. you will find in various 
travellers, as Clarke, Baretti, and others. 

F 4 
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You are right to read Dr. R-, an$ 

others, on Spaniffi affairs, before you leavtj 
home. I fent for the book, got it on fhore' 
with difficulty, and am now reading it, on 
your recommendation. I like the Dodtop 
much as a fine writer. , One cannot help 
wiffiing he had feen and examined Spaiq 
and Spaniards, before he wrote about them ; 
as he has not, I think, always juft ideas of 
their paft, prefent, nor probable future 
condition, charadter, and progrefs. He 
takes fome pains not to difoblige the 
Spaniards, and to forgive, or palliate, many 
pf their inoft atrocious cruelties. 

Some of the natives here, the beft ac¬ 
quainted with their colonies and hiftory, 
have confefled to me, that they think even 
the Abbe I^ynal’s book nearer the truth. 
Sacred truth, however graceful and elegant 
her form may be drawn, ihould, nevprthe- 
lefs, gome naked, or at leaft qot ovpr- 
drefled, adorned, and difguifec}, front the 
hands of the hiftorian, 1 Front which clafs 
of writers are we to look for her ? I fear it 
Is not always from the ftudies of the learn¬ 
ed 
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cd by profeffion, that we are to ■ expert 
thole bold outlines of truth that ferve 
at once to inftrud, ■ to infpire and ad¬ 
vance mankind. But how fhall we know 
her by fight, efpecially if in full -drefs ? 
We mull labour in learning to read 
in her mirror, and to become acquainted 
-with the outlines of thofe pbjeds that are 
jrefle&ed in ip 

You. mull beware of trailing too much 
to books, and to what is called learning, 
as well as of the ambition to become an 
author too foon yourfelf. But I think it is 
to be feared, that book-making may fall into 
a fort of difcredit, and be too much defpifed 
by fpme who have gone the fartheft in ufe- 
ful knowledge; who have, as it were, left 
books behind, and are not much inclined 
to wr^te w hat they know, indolently leav¬ 
ing it to the profeffpdly learned, to the de- 
figning or inferefted, to thofe of middling 
capacity, who have more patience, more 
vanity, or fome finifter motives: fome of 
(fiefe, encouraged by bookfeljers, Hand 
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ready to fnatch every fubjeft out of the 
carelefs hands of genius and knowledge; 
and give it disfigured or incomplete to the 
world. As there are no great hopes from 
your project of refcuing authors out of the 
hands of the bookfellers; the progrefs of 
learning and knowledge muft ftill depend 
much on the eonduft and information of 
thofe men. You fhould try, if poffible, to 
give them a better education, by mak¬ 
ing it more common and eafy ; men of 
learning and of liberal minds might make 
a figure in that profeflxon, and do infinite 
good. 

When we fhall have learned to think 
more and to write lefs, how many 
huge volumes may be contracted into a 
few pages ! I think good abridgements of 
what is already written, would now be the 
moll ufeful publications. 

It is the duty of the prefent generation 
to curtail and arrange the ideas of the laft. 

I fhall be glad to join every afliftance 
toward fuch a plan, in any of the ways 

you 
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you mention. Every little helps. You 
fliould think of encouraging your evening, 
your Sunday and day fchools, and of in- 
creafing popular country le&ures, and thof$ 
itinerant philofophers, with their cart¬ 
loads of machinery; and likewife the li¬ 
terary focieties in the country towns. 
They may all together be of fome fervice 
to that yet ignorant country of ours, efpe- 
cially, if, at the fame time, you can per- 
fuade our legiflature to do fomething to¬ 
wards it,—fomething that Ihoutd improve 
and increafe the day-fchools, abolifh the 
boarding-fchools, and promote ufeful know¬ 
ledge : the fhorteft way to it muft always be 
the belt; and efpecially now, that the objects 
of ftudy increafe with civilization and im¬ 
provements. It is high time for authors 
and teachers to fteer by fome north-weft, 
paflage, diredfly to truth and fcience, and 
not lead us round by long and flowery 
ways, in which we lofe fo much time, and 
may never arrive at the epd in view. 


7& 
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LETTER VIII. 

Bowles. Manufactories. Pontz. Hiflory. 
Letters. Campomanes, Knowledge , and 
ufeful Arts. 

W HEN you come to Spain, make it 
in your way, if you can, to fee 
Bowles. You will probably find him in 
his favourite province of Bifcaya. You 
may have read his book. I believe it 
may be depended on, as far as it goes. 
This nation is not yet in a condition to 
profit by reading, nor can we believe 
that their government means they fhould, 
till we fee other means employed, befides 
that of giving them books. But even thefe 
are diftributed with a very fparing hand. 
The complete chain of ufeful knowledge, 
and the freedom of refearch, will probably 
long be excluded by inquifitorial tyranny. 
Where philofophers, and their books, are 
confidered as dangerous, they can have few 

or 
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or no good effects ; arid we fhould not be 
lurprifed to hear of Mr. B— being in the 
Inquifition for the pains he has already 
taken. I wifh he was as well acquainted 
with his native country, England, as he 
feems to be with Spain and Germany. 

It is rather furprifing to find him* 
and mod of the writers of this country, 
always recommending manufactories to its 
inhabitants* Many of thofe manufactories 
are probably impracticable in its prefent 
ftate* except a few of the mod fimple 
kinds, as a proper beginning. One trade 
often requires a hundred others iri order 
to carry it on; of thefe half would not 
be found in the country, nor could be 
brought into it. They ought firft to 
produce materials and hands, and perhaps, 
fhould begin by encouraging the ex¬ 
port of thofe very materials which they 
are always prohibiting, by which means 
they diminifh the produce, the population, 
agriculture, and induftry, of their country. 
I have heard that their minifter, the Conde, 
de Heranda, had fome right ideas on 

thefe 
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thefe fubjede; that he intended promot¬ 
ing, at firft, a few fimple ftaple fabrics, 
and only the produce of the raw materials 
in others. But you know he was not per¬ 
mitted to go on. 

Bowles, you will perceive, evades treat¬ 
ing much of the practice and actual ftate 
of the ufeful arts, and leaves it to Pontzj 
who hitherto confines himfelf moftly to the 
trifling remains of the fine arts ; and having 
caught the rage of writing and defcribing,. 
inhead of giving drawings of every thing, 
as at firft propofed, his Volumes go on in¬ 
creasing, while the moft important articles* 
of information are not yet touched upon by 
either. 

You are right in reading Mariana, hie 
continuators, and others of their hiftori- 
ans, though moft of them are rather tedi¬ 
ous and lininterefting; at leaft they may 
appear fo, till you fee the country. You 
■Will find moft of them named in Antoni^ 
Geddes, Clerke, Robertfon, &c. , But 
much of the information which you are 

doUe<ftinj| 
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colleding from books, and from me, I 
fear you will neither comprehend nor 
retain near fo well as by acquiring it here 
on the fpot. 

Your letters of recommendation for 
Madrid, &c. are very proper and necefiary 
in this country, though we have always 
found the circular letter and bills of Sir R„ 
Herries and Co. to be quite fuffieient for 
all the purpofes both of credit and intro¬ 
duction, wherever we went; and have, in 
confequence, been treated with all the kind* 
nefsand hofpitality that almoft any other let¬ 
ters could have procured*. However, recom¬ 
mendations to great and learned men may 
likewife be of ufe; and that to Campomanes 
will anfwer feveral good purpofes. You 
ihould firft read his books. You will find 
him full of ufeful knowledge, though per¬ 
haps a little too much confined to reading 
and to French fyftems, and hence a little 

* As a convincing proof of the merits and utility of 
Sir Robert’s plan, we find Meflrs. Morland, Hamerfley, 
and Co. have alfo adopted it. 

deficient* 
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deficient, like men of learning of 

the prefent day, in practical knowledge^ 
aCtual oblefvation, and travel. But he can 
talk and write fluently, and to the purpofe^ 
on works, arts, and places, which he never 
faw. Though one'of the bell informed of 
their politicians, he is ftill attached to fome’ 
of the old prejudices; as the neceflity of 
ftriCt prohibitions, and of making Spain a 
manufacturing country, almoft before jit is 
peopled and cultivated,-—of watching and 
trimming the balance of trade, expecting 
government to regulate every thing, and 
enter into details for which the very belt 
kinds are inadequate, and ftill more the 
worft. He fuppofes that public edicts, and 
economical focieties, can reform, can peo¬ 
ple, and enrich the country, though' they 
have had already fufficient experience of 
the inefficacy of all thofe methods. How¬ 
ever, he improves as he writes. He 
feems candid and liberal enough to open 
his eyes by degrees, and his laft publica¬ 
tions are always the beft. He has let his 
countrymen right in many eflcntials > and 

when 
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when he comes to read A. Smith, and fee 
ftill more of the infufficiency of their 
prefent form of government, he may be 
convinced how little can be done or ex¬ 
pected, without changing its conftitution. 
We Ihould not have expeCted to fee him 
prepoifelfed with quite fo many national 
prejudices; nor to find him fo warm an 
apologift for the Spanifh enormities, cruel¬ 
ties, and rapadty, in' their American con- 
quefts. It is too late:—^the faCts are-too 
well attefted to be called in queftion now. 
Nor Ihould we have fuppofed him fub- 
jeCt to fo many of their political errors, 
—as thofe of aiming at things incompa¬ 
tible,—at the character and effeCts, at once, 
of parlimony and of luxury,—of poverty 
and riches. They want the nation to be 
fober, temperate, oeeonomical, and at 
the fame time, aCtive and enterprifing 
in purfuit of the objeCts of tafte and 
pleafure j forgetting that arts and 
luxury mult afford mutual afliftance. 
But, notwithftanding all this, he has 
great merit, and is rather loft or mifplaced 
Vol. II.. G herej 
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here; andv he may yet have the honour 
of ending his days in the Inquifition 
which , f in this country, is perhaps a teft 
of the merit . t of a man, as burning is 
likely to be of a book. I hear he is 
one of the four already ] marked out by 
that tribunal for punifhment, if it is found 
neceflary to the eftablifhment of their 
power, or to the exclufion of knowledge. 
He is here preaching in a wildernefs. They 
do notunderftand him, in a country where 
they are yet doubting and debating whether 
exclufive companies be not the beft mode 
of trading to their colonies. The people, 
willingly deceived by their affirming and 
inefficient government, vainly place their 
hopes in the operation of its edids, inftead 
of helping themfelves. You may from 
thence conceive how far they are behind, 
and have yet to go. 

I muft differ from Dr. R-, and 

think that the low, ftate of literature, tafte, 
and knowledge here, appears from their 
authors being fo indifcriminately admired 
3 among 
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among them, ^and by their },* palling 
without )J Criticifm, 1 whole £ lafh they fo 
often deferve. Though perufed by few, 
befides the 'mere readers of this nation, 
one Would expedt' that fome country apo- - 
thecary or tradefman might\ftep forth, 
and tell thefe gentlemen, and the world, 
where they are wrong. Jl It is but too 
plain, that a want *’of ufeful knowledge, 
and ‘a certain indifference and**negli¬ 
gence in the moft important fubjedts, 
are now but too univerfalfy prevalent 
throughout this once celebrated country. 

An inquiry was lately made, in two 
confiderable towns in this province, for 
( any one who coiild gauge fome calks which 
were to be received in a contradt for the 
king; but no fuch perfon could be found. 
Indeed, fcientific merit of anykind could not 
now be eafily produced or expedted here, 
nor be of much ufe to the pofTelfor. It 
would lead to nothing—-but to the In- 
quifition. 

G 2 
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The very; few wants and convenience^ 
the miferable appearance of the common 
people in this country, are very ftriking to 
one lately arrived from England. Their want 
of tafte, and of .variety, of ^colour, even, in 
their Sunday’s drefles, which are moftly con¬ 
fined to brown and black, or to the natural 
colour of the wool, and the great numbers 
who are always in rags, render a crowd of 
thefe people at a fair or a holiday, a melan¬ 
choly, inftead of a cheerful fight, as with 
us. But I, find no country 'people any 
where fo well clothed as thofe in England; 
nor the ufeful arts, I think, anywhere 
fo far advanced. This is not fufficiently 
known to other nations. A tour to our 
ifland might have been of fervice to feveral 
modern writers of the continent. On 
fome fubjefts I always with to know if 
the author'* has been in. England, before I 
read his book. Perhaps the be£E way to 
improve the tether nations, would be for 
their princes to travel, and particularly to 
vifit and examine England. 
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LET 'TE R “TX. 

‘Taknts. Convrerfatiok. Trades. Improve¬ 
ments. Princes. 

A LMOST every country excels in 
fome art, fome talent or abilities, 
above others. I think the Spaniards can 
dance, ling, (have, and make chocolate, 
with any people in Europe; but I fear 
there are but few other of the ufeful or 
ornamental arts which they now poflefs to 
any degree of perfection. We muft except 
lpeaking, which I had almoft forgotten, 
and in which they certainly excel, by 
means qf their fine language, which 
feems naturally to flow in a manner that 
invites the fpeaker to a kind of, eloquence 
and urbanity. 

We may partly, though not entirely, 
account for their 'converfation being fo 
fuperior to their writing. The dread of 
the Inquifition prevents men of letters 
G 3 from 
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from trufting their ideas to paper ; it ter¬ 
rifies us aHg hangs in jiOur minds, and 
retards our pen as we/Write, b I feel half 
afraid of it even here in my own room 
as I fit writing to you, and with fome little 
dread and reluctance venture to fet down 
the name. .nevgiwlw i- *oq a-. 

The bufmefs of gilding,' and .that of 
printing, feem yet pretty well preferved 
and executed in Spain; and one meets with 
an ingenious workman here and there; 
but few other trades are fupported and 
pradtifed as they thould be. , Their fomento % 
as they call them, or regulations, focieties, 
and premiums, for encouraging arts and 
induftry, can never probably produce much 
good, though they Have expended as much 
in that way as any nation. Perhaps they 
had better do nothing, as the fureft way of 
doing no harm. Indeed, moft govern¬ 
ments, in their officious encouragement,of 
fuch things, are often either like the fly 'on 
the wheel y or retard more than they affift. 
They cannot always make men imp^ot® 
when and how they c pleale. We muft 
be left to ourfelves in the objects, in the 

choice. 
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choice, and T meafure of our Exertions. 
Let us have but freedom and fecurity 
enough, and werfhall endeavour to better 
and improve pur Condition, 'And ffiall find 
out the way to do it more* advantageoufly 
than can be pointed out to us by any fu~ 
perior power whatever. 

Though it be difficult to change the cha¬ 
racter, or even to quicken the progrefs of 
fuch a people, yet a reflecting mind cannot 
help fpeculatingl fometimes, and thinking 
of the beft way of going about it. Let 
US fuppofe then a young prince, heir to 
the crown, to travel, to fall into good 
hands, and to make all the progrefs in ufe- 
ful fcience, in the knowledge of men and 
things, that you and I can conceive : and 
then we may likewife fuppofe him to be 
equal to the chufing and preparing a 
fet of proper and enlightened men for his 
future minifters, fecretaries, profelfors, 
biihops, &c. and determined to make ufe 
of all the virtue and knowledge in his do¬ 
minions, of whatever clafs or party, and 
to bring in more from abroad. 

G 4 
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However!parties' ihrtytradmce each, others ..> 
I cannot conceive dany dlhfsr of men in 
this age, to be totally ufelefs or very dan- 
gerOtis,’ I ; #heire allMa? bb employed 
fo as to p^odiice the good of the whole, 
when they are properly placed. Even the 
timid or cruel bigot might be turned'to 
fomething ufeful; though we might not 
chufe, for example, to Employ' him in a 
war againft the Pope. 

In fhort, I can conceive fuch a prince 
at length fettled on the throne, and under¬ 
taking to reform his kingdom by degrees : 
to begin by abolilhing the Inquihtion at 
once, and then the friars gradually, one 
order at a time, or leaving for a while 
fome of the mod ufeful. Their rents 
might be advantageoufly applied to public 
ufes, as to relieving the people from fome 
of the mod oppreffive taxes in their re- 
fpe&ive provinces, in order to interefl 
fhejp. in the caufe, and get them on Ipst 
fid^y He might have, influence enough to 
oblige. thq Pppe to acqujefce, and difpenfe 
with the monaftic vows, or might pen- 

fion 
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fion;idiein for lifey and difpofteqfrifeewk0ks 
has -been dohe with thecjefoitsmoa idhnso 

$fip, might then Jjpgin to admit of re¬ 
ligious toleration, firft in the, lea-ports, 
and' then extend it. gradually to the molt 
inland, and improvable .provinces, and to 
thei , colonies. v Tbp(e,. wouldthence gra*- 
dually become populous and induftrious,) 
and many advantages would foon appear* 
and gain the public opinion. Perhaps he 
might, in time, extend it to be a'natural 
and complete toleration; by hopping gra- 
gually the funds that fupport the clergy, as 
they die off, leaving the people to npay 
and chufe their own teachers, all ideas of 
a hate religion, or of intolerance, would 
foon be banilhed; op fome feeds of this 
kind might be Town for K the benefit of 
pofterity. Nor need it at all be feared, that 
real religion would fuffer by fuch a change :' 
there has been already,' in Ndrth America, 
experience enough to be convinced of the 
contrary. ‘ A juft and J equal-government 
wants not the afliftance of a fuperftitious 
religion: it is only tyranny and injufticp 

that 
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that require fuch helpj^in order to terrify 
and fubdue the people. It is evident that 
religion is neceflary to man* and he will 
probably be moll attached to that of his 
own choice. 

We may then fuppofe our prince almoft 
wife and liberal enough to fee the deftruc- 
tive policy; of maintaining diftant colonies* 
and that he may be willing to fettle them 
into feparate kingdoms, having previoufly 
prepared them for it, and taught them by 
partial and gradual experiment, how to 
govern themfelves. This would foon give 
them a&ivity, indultry, and felf-impor- 
tance ; and each kingdom would then 
have as much of the other’s commerce as 
would be neceflary, and no more. 

Sufficient freedom and fecurity would 
fender even Spaniards induftrious. For I 
mull fuppofe my prince capable of reftor- 
ing them their conllitution, and probably 
with improvements; giving them their 
ancient Cortes, but with a more equal and 

adequate 
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adequate repre&ntation. He would not 
then be jealous or afraid of the profperity 
of his own; people ; and would encourage 
the nobility to dive on their eftates, or to 
travel, and learn from other nations. He 
would likewife endeavour to reform the 
fchools, and improve the education of his 
people, not fufiiering this talk to be confined 
to the clergy, but entrufting it to fome 
chofen men, who would teach more ufefuk 
knowledge, with more beneficial habits and 
virtues. I will not detain you by enumerat¬ 
ing what he might do. 

Such a prince would be the father of his 
country, and fuch a dreaming fpeculator as 
you may have been fuppofing me to be, 
would think he could hardly fail of fucceed- 
ing, at leaft in part. But when we come 
to alk how and where fuch a prince, and 
fuch minifters, could be found, or formed, 
in fuch a country, the vifion vanifhes, and 
we muft be content to leave them as they 
are, perhaps for ages yet to come. All fuch 
innovations are probably impracticable un¬ 
der a Bourbon government, in which the 
lower clafies remain fo poor, debilitated, 

and 
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and dependent; fubje&ed to the church, 
and unwilling to be emancipated; while 
the power of thofe who fancy them-- 
felves interefted in their fubje&ion, is 
not to be controlled ; while tbe govern¬ 
ment is too abfolute, and therefore too 
indolent, to be forced, or inclined to take 
all the trouble neceflary to the doing real 
good, or of being informed : and, in fhort, 
while they are the nominal pofleflors of 
the gold, and only the miners and factors 
for the reft of Europe. 
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LETT E R X. 

Government and Character of the French 

• V . V f 

,., and Spaniards. 

I THINK c molt nations, except this, 
feem to have the fpecies of government 
nearly fuited to their^ character. How 
much the one is produced by the other, 
would be difficult to determine. Perhaps 
much of the character is derived from the 
government, and reciprocally they go on 
with a kind of mutual influence, gradually 
wearing into a fitnefs for each other. 

The inhabitants of France and thofe of 
Spain, fo oppofite in difpofition, probably 
require different kinds of government, but 
they are now nearly of the fame kind; and 
hence we may conclude one of them to be 
wrong, which is probably that of Spain. 
The Fi-ench inconftancy, heat, impetuofity, 
and the Spanilh fteady patience, natural 

pride 
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pride and indolence, muft require different 
treatment, iiifFerent foils and fituations 
muft have different culture to make them 
productive. Thefe two flattens can never 
find much to borrow from, or to like in, 
each cither. They feem originally intended 
to be enemies ; and if left to themfelves, the 
leading principles of their governments 
would probably be as oppofite as their tafte 
and character. 

The character of the French,—their pe¬ 
culiar humours, fire, and caprice, perhaps 
render them unfit to be trufted with that de¬ 
gree of liberty, which to other nations feems 
neceffary. Unable to judge of opprefiion or 
injuftice but from fancy or fafhion, they muft, 
perhaps, be guided and reftrained by a def- 
potic hand. And fo long as that can be con- 
fidered as the hand of a father, and defpo- 
tifm can conceal its character under the 
cloak of amiable and liberal manners and 
fentiments; while an open and amicable 
intercourfe is kept up between fovereign 
and people by proper medh «, it may long 
go on fmoothly, and even fometimes with 

a de- 
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a degree of profperity far beyond what 
could have been expected j but we have 
now probably feen its limits, or maxU 
mum of fuccefs, and. may prophefy that 
it cannot go much-farther, Though the 
prince acknowledge himfelf tied by no 
conftitutional bonds, thefe are partly, though 
precarioully, fupplied by his attention to 
the national prejudices and public opinion, 
to the advices and remonftrances of his own 
tribunals,- which, though originally infti- 
tuted to enlarge his authority, have gra¬ 
dually afiumed a kind of right to control 
his edicts, and almoft to reprefent the na¬ 
tion, or at leaft to deceive it. 

But the Spanifh character feems to re¬ 
quire and deferve a government of free¬ 
dom and fecurity, as a necefiary incitement 
to the good and proper remedy for its 
bad qualities. It would be requifite for 
the exerqife of their natural good fenfe, of 
their rational and meditative turn, of mind, 
and their other powerful and diftinguilhing 
qualities, as pride, honour, firmnefs, mag¬ 
nanimity, which we know they poflefs, 

when 
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when excited by fhfficient motives. It 
wouldlikewife ferve as a cure to their in~ 
d oleQ Cjfrfrffii their falfe notions of honour 
and $digk>cu But all the modern changes 
in their government have had a contrary 
courie and tendency. 

By perufipg their Jhiftory, you will 
trace fome of the caufes and the progrefs 
of their grandeur and of their decline* 
The union of feveral kingdoms under one 
wile head (Ferdinand) fuddSnly formed a 
great power, invigorated by the ferment 
of liberty, and the natural operations of 
their then free, though complicated and 
imperfect fyftems of government. Their 
internal and Moorilh wars,—their dil'co- 
very of the new world,—their acceffion to 
Auftria, produced great objects of national 
exertion. Diftant wars, conqueft, defence,, 
difcovery, commerce, all confpired to call 
forth the moft powerful public and indivi¬ 
dual efforts, and to make them really great. 
But national greatnefs knows no bounds. 
It generally* at laft overfhoots them all, 
and exhaufts itfelf. Then the invafion of 

their 
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their rights by Charles V. and the final 
deftru&ion of their conftiwtion by his fuc- 
ceffors, became more than fufficient to 
overbalance and bear down all the advan¬ 
tages of their acquifitions: and the bane¬ 
ful effe&s of over ftrained efforts, of mif- 
taken policy, and of defpotifm, foon be¬ 
gan to appear. The nation, as it became, 
by the lofs of its liberties, lefs able to 
bear additional weights, was, as ufually 
happens more heavily loaded, and foon ex- 
haufted, by the ambitious, and then uncon¬ 
trollable purfuits of its princes. Its opera¬ 
tions abroad became more languid, while 
at home the national chara&er degenerated ; 
till, by the help of other unfavourable in¬ 
cidents, it funk at laft into a dependence 
on that very power with whom it for¬ 
merly contended with fuccefs. 

As the nation had neither fpirit, force, 
nor wifdom enough left, to chufe a king 
and government of its own on the death 
of Chafles II. the Spaniards are obliged 
to fubmit to be governed by the arbitrary 
fyftems of Bourbon poises, in which 
Vol. II. H the 
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the intereft of the country does hot form even 
a part. They have already paid feverely 
for that cortne&ion, were it only by the 
wars into which it has led them, in Which 
they had no real intereft, and for which they 
were totally unfit and unequal, after being 
fo irrecoverably debilitated. How diffe¬ 
rent their fituation from that of former 
periods, when, they could make all their 
foreign connections a£t fublervient to 
their own views; and when the council,of 
Vienna was well known to be only the 
minifter of that of Madrid. 

Whatever apparent or pretended im¬ 
provements have been introduced by the 
Bourbon government, have certainly not 
been in favour of freedom, nor of the an¬ 
cient conftitution; nor has the increase of 
forms, councils, or fubdivifions, tended to. 
facilitate, but rather to embarrafs and retard 
the public bufinefs, and to compofe a com¬ 
plex lyftem of tyranny, which removes 
almoft every objeft that could excite great 
talents or induftry, or that .could raifc 
tuck minds to great or noble actions. 


From 
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From thefe fadts, and their numerous 
«bnfequences, — the negligence and cor¬ 
ruption of people in public office, the im- 
poflibility of redrefs for any perftin they 
may chufe to opprefs; and the Want of legal 
or conftitutional intercourfe between the 
fovereign and the peoplewe cannot 
expedt to find in this nation any great or 
continued efforts of public fpirit to Item 
the torrent of national corruption. Their 
government naturally produces a defpon- 
dency in all, and more efpecially in the 
lower and moft important claffes of people. 
In fhort, their new government feems 
only intent on converting them entirely into 
Frenchmen, which they never will be, and 
on fubduing the remaining magnanimity, 
and other virtues left in their character; in 
which it may fucceed by time, infidious 
policy, and artificial fyftems of oppreffion. 
Seeing them now become Haves to fuper- 
ftition and arbitrary pow.er; their former 
character and fpirit enervated and fub- 
dued; the poverty and defolation of 
the country; and comparing former 
periods with the prefent, the effects of 
H 2 their 
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their ancient conftitution with thofe of its- 
abolition, we may not hefitate to conclude 
that their native temper and genius are in¬ 
compatible with a defpotic authority, and 
cannot appear while under fuch oppreffion. 
Nothing lefs than civil and religious li¬ 
berty can reftore their character, and re¬ 
people their now naked and arid plains. 

Your ideas of the Spanifh character are 
not, I believe, fo wrong as thofe of mafoy 
others. I cannot pretend to eftimate for you, 
how much they have loft of their ancient 
character, nor decide between the real merits 
of their old cavalier, and their modern fine 
gentleman ; we have natural prepofleffions 
in favour of the old, and muft fear that 
they have loft, by the decline of chivalry, 
fome of thofe high notions of honour, 
without obtaining always the advantages of 
our modern refinements of fentiment, which, 
when feafoned with good fenfe, come in 
fometimes tolerably well to fupply the place 
of that old enthufiafm of honour. They 
muft excufe lis, if we doubt their having 
gained by this change; and if we like wife 

doubt 
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doubt their claim to a fuperiority iil man¬ 
ners, or in pleafure, while they affe& to 
laugh at the rigid notions of their an- 
ceftors, and confider pleafure as confift- 
ing in unreftrained and unrefined indul¬ 
gence. 

Their military 7 and political talents were, 
for a long time, confefledly the firft in the 
world, and were not, perhaps, outdone by 
the Romans themfelves in their beft times. 
And though they are now fallen even 
lower than the world imagines, yet I would 
not advife any nation to treat them with 
much real contempt, nor think that they 
can therefore be eafily defeated or eafily 
managed. Their councils ftill retain much 
of their former obftinacy, and of that im¬ 
penetrable myftery for which they were al¬ 
ways remarkable; and their troops, though 
now few, and not well formed, yet by fome 
good officers, and a few campaigns, might 
perhaps be rendered again invincible. 

Some fenfible Swifs, about the time of 
the latter Philips, writes, “ Qu’ ils fe roi- 
H 3 “ diflent 
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“ diflent conti*e le mauvais fucced, et nfe 
“ repofent jamais moins qu’ apre 9 avoir 
“ travkille avec fucces. Que Idur amt eft 
“ vafte, d’un courage a qui les difficulty 
“ n’apportent point de degout ni le tema 
“ de laffitude.” You know Charles V. 
ufed to fay, “ Time and I againft any 
“ other Wo.” Our Swifs elfewhere ob- 
ferves,’ “ Que 1 ’Efpagnole eft fuperieur a 
“ tous Ids menaces ou promeffes. D’un 
“ temperament propre a tous les fondtions 
“ de l’&me ; par la profondeur de feb pen- 
“ fees il embrafle toute l’etendue de I’ob- 
w jet qu’il fe propofe ; il en voit toutes lea 
“ parties. Mais quelqitefois le moment 
** de l’dxecution pafle pendant qu’il deli- 
w bere: mais ce flialhdur ne lui arrive 
“ guere dans le cabinet OU a la negociation, 
** ou fon efprit arrete et fixe, il ait moyen 
“ de faire paroitre plus adroitetnent la 
“ force, et la delicateflfe de fes rdftorts qui 
“ l’affurent du fucces de tout ce qu’il peut 
** lors manier avec loifir et fans dtfe prefle. 
** La lenteur Efpagnole quoiqu’ elle bronche 
“ quelque fois pour vouloir affeoir I'd piled 
v trop furement, eft accompagnd d’une 

con-. 
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“ conftance extraordinaire dansle.fliajiiepr, 
“ et d’yne perfeverance fans relacfie v (JjJP£ 
“ vigeqr iofatigabje a pourfuivre leijrs avan- 
“ tages. Si tous le£ arts lui m&nquent elle 
“ a recours aux traites et aux conferences, 
“ et elle en tire d’une fayon ou d’autre, le 
“ fruit qu’ elle en pouvoit attendre. Ainli 
** Dieu, pour maintenir en un point prefqu* 
“ egal la valeur des deux nations (Francoife 
** et Efpagnole), a oppofe a la vivacite et 
“ au grand efprit de l’une, la prudence, et 
“ la firmete de l’autre, a fin que ce qui 
“ manque a celle-ci de promptitude foit re- 
“ compenfe par fon attention a tout ce qu* 
* ( elle fait.” Their efforts, during their 
fall, and after many fignal loifes, deferve 
admiration; and the extent of their 
decline was not perceived till long after it 
had happened. Our Swifs obferves, “ Que 
“ leur chaleur lente et naturelle qui agit 
“ fans precipitation, et qui fouffre fans al- 
“ teration ce qu’ elle ne peut- refoudre pour 
M le donner a guerir au terns.” This fire 
was long refpedted and dreaded after it was 
extinft; the world continued afraid of 
its mere alhes. The political world is fub- 
H 4 je£fc. 
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jed to habits and prepofleflions like indi¬ 
viduals, and the dread of a power once 
formidable, we fee fnbfift after its decline, 
and after the caufes of dread have ceafed. 
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LETTER XI. 

Travellers. Galicia. Lands. Taxes. Law . 
Women. 


To Mr. F-. 

Coruna. 

T HE complaint is, I believe; rather 
general, that Spain is little known: 
but this muft proceed more from want of 
readers than of writers^ for, upon en¬ 
quiry, you will find that much has been 
written pn the iubjeib It may be, true, 
that fuch writers are lefs read or known 
than thofe of other countries ; that writings 
are infufficient to furnilh the ideas generally 
expe&ed from them; and that this penin- 
fula, lying out of the common tracts of 
communication, is therefore lefs vifited: 
but thofe few vifitors, I think, generally 
write ; and though the country does not 
perhaps furnilh more matter than fome 

others. 
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others, if many more were to travel thither, 
each might ftill find fomething new to ob- 
fcrve. 

Nations cannot be too much ac¬ 
quainted or conne&ed with each other: 
the good effects are obvious from 
hiftory and experience, and feem to be 
nearly in proportion to the clofenefs and 
intimacy of thofe connections. You fee 
how quickly our ifland has improved fince 
the union. Nations; freely opening their 
ports and commerce, their laws and im¬ 
provements, to each other, will be the 
moft indubitable proofs of the real im¬ 
provement of the world. 

This corner of the peninfula lies, even 
more out of the common traCt than the 
reft of it, and is therefore ftill lef6 known: 
but it. is the province of the moft im¬ 
portance to Spain, except perhaps Cata¬ 
lonia. It contains .abo^it 1000 or 1200 
fquare leagues, and they fay, about one 
million and a half of inhabitants; but fup- 
pofe it only one million, it is no bad po¬ 
pulation. 
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pulation, and far beyond the reft of Spain. 
As foldiets, I believe they are fuperior 
to moft of the other Spaniards at prefent, 
when their extreme frugality is not 
carried too far towards Jlarvation ; for 
even fome df their young people feem. 
half ftarved ; fo much that I ftiould doubt 
if even care and good living, or any thing, 
could make good and fpirited foldiers of 
them. Contrary to the reft of Spain, moft 
of their little farms and pofleflions are too 
fmall, and the pofleflbrs too poor to im¬ 
prove them: however,' the mode of tenure, 
los foros , like our copyholds, is preferable, 
and it would be much better for Spain 
were it general throughout, efpeeially if 
they could exclude the inconvenience of 
fubtenants, too frequent here, as in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, 

The reafons gradually appear, why the 
produce of this province does not increafe 
with the increafe of money and demand. 
Above one-third of the lands belong to the 
church, and perhaps one-fifth of the pro¬ 
duce of the reft goes the fame way in 

3 tithes. 
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tithes and devotional donations. Two- 
thirds of the lands are entailed upon a 
few mdyorajgos , or belong to thofe who 
are too poor to cultivate with advantage: 
now it is obvious, that few of thefe three 
dalles will improve their lands, or beftow 
any expence upon them above what is abfo- 
lutely neceflary; their aforados certainly 
cannot, and ftill lefs their fubtenants; a very 
few only among the fmaller mayorajgos, who 
are obliged, from poverty, to live at home, 
and fome creoles when they' can find any 
land to buy, which is very feldom, can 
ever be expedted to improve their eftates: 
money, in other hands, can &e of little 
fervice to the country, as little or no land 
can come to market; and people will not 
rilk their capitals in any fcliemes of manu¬ 
facture or great improvement under fuch 
a government. 

As to the taxes here, though this pro¬ 
vince has compounded with government 
for fome of the molt oppreffive, the re¬ 
mainder are found to be very diftrefling; 
which is alfo aggravated by the rigorous 

and 
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and often arbitrary manner of levying ^11 
duties in this country, and by the habitual 
corruption aqd. dilhonefty of thofe em¬ 
ployed not only in that department, but 
indeed in almoft, every public employ¬ 
ment ; perhaps it muft be fo, where 
there is no fyftem of control from the 
reprefentatives of the people. But they 
are, neverthelefs, quite embarrafled in this 
province with numberlefs laws and re¬ 
gulations, and hence with eternal law-fuits. 
We may here fee how conceited and offici¬ 
ous legiflators, even with good intentions, 
may regulate away all the powers and de¬ 
fires of men to improve: the people will 
only do it in their own way j when forced 
into any other, they will probably foon 
negledt it. Such feems to have been the 
progreffive decay of induftry in thefe 
countries. 

The poor ragged gallegos are, however, 
rather induftrious in their ignorant and 
coarfe way. They are frugal to a degree 
of mifery, and efpecially the women : who 

likewife 
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like wife perform the hardeft labour in the 
fields, as frequently as the men, or more fo. 
They drive the cart, they plow, and (fttrry 
the manure where it is to be had, often in 
,their arms, fpreading it with their hands 
inftead of a dung-fork. 

The civilization of almoft every country 
might be meafured by the refpedt lhown 
and employment allotted the female part 
of fociety: in favage life, the women are 
held in the moft laborious and abjedt ftate 
pf bondage; and in the higheft ftate of 
civilization, they feem to govern the world: 
in the one, they labour and carry burdens 
for their tyrants the men; and in the other, 
they fit ftill and direct them as their 
humble Haves; and in that fituation, are 
very apt, like all human beings, to indulge 
in pernicious delicacy and idlenefs, which 
lead, by degrees, to noxious vices and de¬ 
pravity: or rather,' we men indulge them, 
and do all we can to fpoil their natural, 
active, and ufeful dilpofitione, and are 
the real authors of all that debility and 

corrup- 
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corruption of manners for which they are 
fo often blamed. But even in the«moft 
diflolute ftate of fociety, women do not often 
break loofe entirely, nor go fo far in vice as 
the men, but often ferve as fome reftjjaint to 
keep them within bounds. A wife govern¬ 
ment would endeavour at fome juft medium 
between thofe extremes: that medium will 
be found to confift, I believe, in the moft 
perfect equality that is practicable between 
the fexes, in the enjoyment of perfonal 
rights, eminence, education; and the ap¬ 
proaches to that equality may ferve as indi¬ 
cations of perfection in fociety and govern¬ 
ment. 
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LETTER XII. 


Chimneys , Windows. Trees. Theft. 


Religion. 


RIFLES often become of confe- 



X quence, according to circumftances, 
and may ferve, as well as more im¬ 
portant things, to (hew the character 
and ftate of a nation. The want of 
chimnies in this country, which is moun¬ 
tainous, and fometimes very cold, is not a 
little diftreffing to us in our family way of 
living; and thence you may guefs how 
little they are advanced in the conveniencies 
or luxuries of life. 'We have been obliged 
to build a kind of a chimney in a corner, 
but it coft us, great trouble to get the work¬ 
men to comprehend and execute the work: 
many of the inhabitants come now on pur- 
pofe to fee it. In fome of their towns, it is 
but of late that'the boys and populace have 


left 
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left off breaking the glafs windows when¬ 
ever any body ventured to ufe them : .in 
other places, they have deftroyed all the 
trees and ftatues of the public walks. 
Hence we-fee how difficult it^s-to improve 
the favage man, or to entice him even into 
common decency and cleanlinefs. It has 
colt a great deal of trouble and oppofxtion 
from the people in Madrid, to admit the 
late improvements in the police and com¬ 
forts of their town, and from their gene¬ 
ral averfion to cleanlinefs, to prevent 
their dirtying the ftreets from wanton- 
nefs and bad habits. 

I believe that which contributes moft to 
put us out of humour at times with thefe 
miferable gallegos, is their pilfering fo 
frequently "every thing from our houfe 
and garden; and we can‘hardly find 
any body here who has out fenfe of the 
meannefs and turpitude of this thieviflr 
difpofition. Their neighbours,, the Portu- 
guefe, are ftrll greater thieves if poflible. 
One would think the lower claffes in thefe 

r 

countries all accomplices, or ’that tacitly ap- 
Vol. II. I poving 
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proving of theft, they were determined to 
keep one another in countenance. It is fo 
common, that nobody feems very much 
afhamed of it;—or of a gaol, which is t 
fcarcely confidered a punilhment. Though 
their prifons are fhocking naufeous dun* 
geons, their own houfes and way of life 
are fo little better, that they feem to 
live in them with as little fhame and 
regret as at home. Such are the fubje&s 
of arbitrary governments. The ufual and 
moft approved remedy here for recovering 
ftolen goods is, by applying to the father 
Confeflor, who often fucceeds, and brings 
them to you, on condition of no queftions 
being alked, and no farther difcovery being 
made. 

It is a bad wind that blows no good. 
We mult take the good with the bad 
in all human inftitutions, be thankful, 
and not condemn the whole becaufe a 
part is imperfedf. It feems fortunate that, 
even in the worft regulated focieties, there 
are ftill fome who have an influence on the 
minds of the worft of the people. But 

when 
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When government permitted fo much po¬ 
litical influence to an exclufive religion, 
they gave themfelves a matter with whom 
they could never afterwards contend* The 
facred feal of confeflipn was admirably 
contrived to complete the fyftem of church 
power and influence. I am often, on re¬ 
flection, aftonifhed at the fuccefs of the 
Protettant reformation, againft fuch an art¬ 
ful and well eftablifhed power. It would 
have been impoflible, if the Inquifition 
had been then completely eftablifhed 
throughout Chriftendom. Reafon and 
philofophy would probably always have 
been cold and feeble opponents to eccle- 
flattie authority. Nothing but its own 
arms could have been fuccefsful againft 
it. One enthufiafm may fometimes be 
effectually oppofed to another, but no¬ 
thing elfe; and the new, while young 
and vigorous, will often beat the old 
and eftablifhed. Hence, you may be fure, 
we have not yet done with religious re¬ 
volution. 

But this pretended remedy for theft, and 
Dther crimes, is plainly calculated to pro- 
I 2 mote 
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/note the power of Holy Church, au<J 
is very fit for the purpofe. It operates as 
a palliative for prefent relief, and tends to 
encourage and maintain, more than to ex¬ 
tirpate or diminifb, the fource of the evil, 
Which will therefore long continue to bring 
grift to the church mill. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Reflexions on Romeon Finance , Ssfc. 

I N almoft any country, we may be as 
happy as our nature admits, if we 
are once determined to make the belt 
of it: but in few countries it is poffible 
to form this determination, and in few^r 
Hill can we keep it. A longing defire 
after home haunts us every where. The 
purfuit of fome decided plan may pro¬ 
duce exertions that employ and fill up 
the mind, as well in one place as ano¬ 
ther. But thofe who, as you fay, pretend 
to make no difference between places, and 
to be always equally happy in all, muft 
either want feeling, tafte, or veracity; or 
they muft have acquired a degree of ftoical 
apathy which I do not underftand. With 
me, I muft confefs a great partiality and 
affection for every thing belonging to our 
I 3 native 
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native land feems to increafe with time and 
diftance, to a degree which you cannot at 
home feel or conceive. The fight of 
every Englilh face is a treat to me. 


We are not always aware of the motives 
that influence or produce our adtions and 
opinions. In fuch a difpofition of mind, 
I am perhaps too often in the humour to 
curfe this dirty country, and to doubt 
whether any thing in it be worth writing 
to you about. I then recall my thoughts 
from home, look round, and find ths£t 
the knowledge of error and fuperfti- 
tion, the effedls of tyranny, civil and re¬ 
ligious, are of confequepce, though gene¬ 
rally confidered as common-place, and 
charitably overlooked by raoft travellers. 
You know my opinion, that more impor¬ 
tant leflons are frequently to be drawn from 
the errors “than from the knowledge of 
others. 

So farfrom defpifing the naturalverfatility 
of mind given to man, he ought rather to re¬ 
joice, that he is capable offucheafytranfitions, 

from 
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from painful anxiety and vexation, to eafe 
and tranquillity; that he can fo foon be re¬ 
conciled to his fituation, and forget his 
misfortunes; and that the wretch of to¬ 
day, may be happy to-morrow, without 
any change of outward circumftances. 
So foon as we have recovered that 
ineftimable blefling, good humour, we 
fee with different eyes; objects change 
their appearance and hue. I can then 
very well agree with your fpeculative 
friend, and admit that there muft be fome- 
thing worth obferving every where, and 
that even the poor nafty people who now 
furround us, may excite the attention of 
a philofopher. I am, however, fo far re¬ 
covered from the vexation of our late rob¬ 
beries, and fome other ill ufage, that I 
find myfelf again beginning to be amufed 
with trifles. We are juft going to St. Jago, 
the capital of the province and of their 
fuperftition, where we may contemplate 
$he power of the church, the diffolute 
manners of her fons, or hear fom,e of her 
good mufic. * 

I 4 
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But you wifhed for information con¬ 
cerning Spanilh finance. You will find 
accounts of it already publifhed, fufficiently 
correct for your purpofe; fo that I fliall 
only give you fome general ideas and re¬ 
flections. 

Their whole fyftem then of taxation, 
or finance, is, in my opinion, a collection 
of abufes founded on ignorance and op- 
preffion; fo much fo, that all attempts 
to improve the country will be vain, 
till they have changed the whole plan and 
principles of their finance, as well as of 
their policy and religion. But their igno¬ 
rance of the true principles of national re¬ 
venue and profperity leads me to think, 
that if they could be brought to change, it 
would be for the worfe. They have talked 
of that French chimera, the droit unique 
which they might be romantic enough to 
adopt, find themfelves difappointed, then 
return to their old methods of taxation, and 
never difcover all the while that both were 
fallacious. 


Their 
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Their taxes, like many other of their 

cuftoms and regulations, are either of 
Mporifli origin, derived from the moft 
oppreflive feudal times, or built upon the 
worft of modern principles. You will 
find, that the chief part of the revenue 
arifes, ift, From the rmlliones , which is 
a tax on feVeral forts of provifions, and 
the neceflaries of fife: s,dly, From the 
duana or cuftoms: 3dly, The fiete ren - 
tillas: 4thly, From the fait: 5thly, From 
the bullion arifing from the mines, when 
imported, and when exported ; and 6thly, 
From the tobacco, the collection of which 
tax alone is faid to employ above 70,000 
people. Bu,t the moft oppreflive, though 
far from the moft productive, of all their 
taxes is, the Alcavala : which is an im¬ 
port of from ten to fourteen per cent, on 
every fale of almoft every thing; fo that five 
or fix fales double the price. By this 
they have baniihed trade and manufactures 
from their country. They loft the United 
Provinces by endeavouring to force this tax 
on them, after the meafure of oppreflion 
^vas full. They now know it to be quite 

fufiicicnt 
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fufficient of itfelf to ruin the country, and 
keep down the commerce and indufhy of 
any nation ; we may therefore fuppofe 
it is continued for that purpofe. The 
whole ordinary revenue is fuppofed to 
amount to about four millions fterling, and 
I believe cannc t be much increafed ; a cir- 
cumftnnce replete with many important and 
mifchievous confequences. 

What you formerly obferved is a-propos 
to our fubjedt, and fhould not be loft, viz. 
That the natural progreflion of induftry has 
not only, almoft every where, been ob- 
ftru£ted by the carelefs rapacity of govern¬ 
ments, but often by the very regulations 
ofhcioufly meant to promote it; one fpe- 
cies of induftry has been encouraged to the 
ruin of others more ufeful; every ftep 
they took tended to curtail natural liberty 
without any equivalent advantage. Such 
have been moft of the laws eftablifhing 
corporations and monopolies, and regu¬ 
lating apprenticelhips ; taxes on work, 
workmen, fales, and returns, on exports 

and 
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and imports, &c. by which all the circula¬ 
tion has been led through a channel where 
it could not have the moft advantageous ef¬ 
fects, the revenue of the ftate. By their 
foolifh andfelfifh fyftems of balance of trade, 
every nation has endeavoured to impoverifh 
its neighbours, as if with a view to pre¬ 
vent their becoming happy and induftrious, 
and thereby profitable cuftomers: con- 
fidering money as real riches, though only 
a very equivocal fign of them, they are 
cutting down the tree to get at the fruit. 

Moft of thefe falfe principles and preju¬ 
dices ftill exift here in their full vigour ; 
nay, many of them originated and fpread 
from hence, when this was a leading na¬ 
tion in Europe; and their grafping, felfifh 
plans of commerce and colonization have 
been but too much imitated by other na¬ 
tions. 

After all, confidering the expence attend¬ 
ing modern governments, and the prefent 
ftate of moft countries, the beft remedy 
is but a bad one, viz. A little more 

fkill 
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{kill and artifice in laying and levying the 
taxes, which not only muft dill exid, but 
are thence increafed: and the freed: and 
riched governments are thus tempted to 
go as much too far as the poored defpot. 
The two grand objects to he attended to, are 
firft to enrich the people, and then to lay 
the taxes equally : but, alas! how few m§q 
or minifters are -capable of either! 
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LETTER XIV.' 

Andalufta. Cadiz. Trad*$ to the Colonies » 
Laws of Ports . 

To Mr. T. 

1 MEAN now to^give you a fhort ac¬ 
count of a long journey, from one 
extremity of Spain to the other; from 
Gibraltar, by way of Madrid, to Co¬ 
runna, which you may find interrupt¬ 
ed by occafional reflections, a Vordinaire. 
Your favourite province of Andalufia may 
often prove the mdft interefting part of 
a journey through Spain, both on ac¬ 
count of the peculiar humour, dialeCt, 
wit, and urbanity of its inhabitants, and 
(provided you have only Spanilh ideas of 
riches and plenty) on account of the com¬ 
parative affluence of the country. But to 
an Englifhmau, if we except the few rich 

plains 
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plains on the Guadalquivir, and fome othef 
fmaller rivers that run into it, the whole 
province has but a barren and naked ap¬ 
pearance. Leaving the ufual tradts, we 
fometimes croffed wild and defert hills, 
inhabited by Ihepherds who had nothing to 
offer us but gafpacho , or bread and water 
feafoned with a little pepper and oil. 
Throughout the greateft part of the 
province, I could have fancied myfelf 
travelling between the far feparated 
Moorilh villages, confifting of a few 
wretched huts, thinly fcattered among the 
mountains. 

In the corn lands, the incredibly large 
tradls belonging to every cortijo , or cot¬ 
tage, are badly cultivated, as may eafily 
be imagined from their too great extent; 
and excepting in the two German colonies, 
the fame appearance of rags and poverty is 
to be met with, that ftrikes the traveller in 
the interior parts of Spain. The cultivation 
of oil feems to be profitable, as the appear¬ 


ance 
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atlce of their grounds, works, and mills, 
fufficiently indicate. 

Cadiz, deferves our hr ft notice, both on 
account of its opulence and important 
fituation. You may prefently perceive 
here a more liberal way of thinking, a 
character even of luxury and vice, diffe¬ 
rent from the reft of the nation. More 
cheerful manners, more confidence, credit, 
and fociability. among men, who are not, 
as in other parts, kept afunder by a me¬ 
lancholy and diftruftful poverty; foured 
by pride and oppreffion, rendered diffident 
and indifferent about each other, and about 
almoft every thing. 

Wherever the people of different nations 
are well fettled and mixed, I think the hu¬ 
man fpecies improves, and a race is pro¬ 
duced fuperior to either fide of the original 
flock. Nature feems, by every means, to 
invite the people of different countries and 
climates to affociate, to affift and improve 
each other; a dilpofition which their 
fooliffi and malignant governments are 
always endeavouring to control. The 
4 perfonal 
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perfonal improvements of the people here, 
efpecially of the middling and better fort, 
I think is obvious, and has been progreffive 
even within my memory. 

This- is now almOft the only thriving 
place in Spain, and its trade is faid to ,hav£ 
increafed of late a million of dollars an¬ 
nually. But to me it is a matter of doubt, 
whether the riches of this town are advan¬ 
tageous to the nation. The trade to the 
colonies, which is entirely confined to this 
port, throws all the riches and luxury of 
the kingdom into one part, while the reft: 
is ftarved. The country is equally drained 
of its inhabitants, by their flocking to the 
new world, to which their idlenefs and 
poverty have taught them to turn their 
hopes and attention, inftead of minding 
their bufmefs, and endeavouring to acquire 
that eafe and comfort at home, which they 
in vain feek in new Spain. 

Some of thefe evils feem to have engaged 
the attention of government; and as a 
-remedy, the commerce of this port is in- 
8 tended 
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tended to be divided between thirteen 
more : but I doubt the remedy will be in¬ 
effectual, or produce other evils. The 
•wife ones fuppofe, that by this divifion 
more money, and a greater portion of the 
freights and profits of their trade, will 
remain in the country: fo much the 
worfe. The Spaniards attempt more bufi- 
nefs than they have capital or hands to 
manage well; the nation has hitherto fur- 
nilhed little elfe to its own trade, than a 
place of rendezvous and depofit for ftran- 
gers; yet, even from this, there remains 
more money in the country than does it 
good. The abundance of money in Spain 
has had the moft pernicious effects ; as it 
has increafed,. every thing elfe is become 
dear and fcarce, induftry has diminifhed, 
and manufactures have difappeared ; fo that 
Montefquieu’s queftions are now fufficiently 
anfwered by experience, viz. “ Whether 
“ money, in too great abundance, will not 
“ always have the effeCts it has had in 
“ Spain ?” And, “ Whether the money 
“ trade with its colonies can ever be bene- 
“ ficial to that country ?” 

Vol. II. K 
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n While this is the cafe, extending afyft«o« 
i-a which the evils predominate, can haodty 
prove ajifcmedy, but Jthe contrary. jrThbfe 
evils will be extended andlinereafed, and 
may ftdl overpower the advantages. Various 
abufes and frauds will multiply*, with the 
ooeafions, with j the increafe of offices 
and of money, and with the drain of 
people, -it bi» - , aanho t oh 

I know of no fufficient remedy for this, 
excepting religious toleration, and the en¬ 
couragement of ftrangers; nor of any 
power that could repeople and reftore their 
country, without a free and gradual ad- 
miffion of foreigners ; but then this would 
change their whole fyftem of government* 
religion, and commerce, which is too 
much to be - expedted or attempted at 
dnce. Unfortunately for them, even their 
learned and wife men ftill retain much of 
the f vulgar jealoufy of admitting ftrangers 
to fettle and grow rich L in their country, 
which is juft what they want rrtoft. 
to iqq r ' Hitt _ . 

The Spaniards, or their creoles, are by 

po means bad mailers; on the contrary, 

they 
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they are perhaps too indulgent, lb' that 
their flaves and domeftics becomle idle and 
irtddlfciit- > Thedefe€t is not in the indivi¬ 
duals, 1 but in the eonftitution of their go¬ 
vernment, which is certainly not framed 
fo as to reform itfelf?-: that can only be 
done "by h very great prince,' <by a Lycur- 
gus, a political hero, fueh as modern times 
do not produce ; one who could relinquish 
half' his own power, and who Ihould know 
every thing. 

It would almoft require a miracle to 
open their eyes; and till that is done, 
there is but little hope of their opening 
their* trade, or of their relinquifliing 
their oppreflive fyftems of duties and re- 
ftraints, fo as to make it profitable enough 
for individuals to fqpply. each other acrofs 
the Atlantic with bulky .goods and mate¬ 
rials, wfiich is almoft' the only kind of 
commerce beneficial to a country, leaving 
all the various trades and manufactories to 
find their; own places, and tohalance them- 
felves; and there is ftill lefs hope of their 
opening their ports or colonies to foreigners, 
and of their entering into fome competi- 
K. 2 ' tion 
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tion with, t other nations, though the only 
way to j awaken, induftry j nor is there 
much hope of their foon procuring or per¬ 
ceiving the right form of government, on 
which all this depends: we afe forry to 
find that even Gampomanes. feems hardly 
fenfible of thefe great leading principles of 
trade and national profperity; and as to 
the reft of the nation, they are yet deput¬ 
ing whether the barbarous and monopoliz¬ 
ing mode of exclufive companies be not the 
beft way of trading to their own colonies. 
You may confider how far they afe behind, 
and have yet to go. 

But I am forgetting fome other remarks 
I had to make on’ this place. The fea will 
probably in time work its way through 
it, near the part where the new cathedral 
ftands, unlefs they conftrudt better works 
for breaking the force of the waters, and 
Hope the banks properly, like thofe of the 
Dutch for fuch purpofes. And this cathe¬ 
dral will probably never be fiiiilhed', for 
another reafon : the funds, or taxes, al¬ 
lotted for the work, are to continue till it 

fliall 
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fhall bfe cd&plffed^ivhkh the managers will 
thdreftfre frtid. mea^ always topoftpone ■*. 

* vjq To-gnhtooir. tM»pt'*iref \ , r[ 0J - , 

lO The is W?ly jfheated in fuch 

gauntries, «md there, is - nobody to take its 
part here, except; fpmetjirnesjhe king: but 
even he h^.s feldopi power^fufficient to ,do 
it effectually. Any impofiticn or abufe, 
once eftablilhed on the firm bafis of the 
intereft of any powerful body of men, 
becomes thence almofl; immovable. 

In every fea-port perhaps in the world, 
there are fome 7 cuftomary mitigations Of 
the duties payable to* the ftate. This, 
from bribery and connivance, is often gra¬ 
dually carried to extremes. Here, from 
the exorbitant and ill-judged impofitions 
on merchandize, ordered by a government, 
conftitutionally ignorant and carelefs, all 
parties, by a kind of mutual confent,' had 
agreed in making this allowance very 
confiderable ; infomuch that not above 
half the impofed • duties were probably 
levied, which was more for the advantage 

lUi Jfl, jl b 

* The Duomo at Milan'has beeft building thefe’thoufand 
’ears, and is not yet finiihed, perhaps for the fame reafons. 
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of the trad© and of the crown, than if 
the whole.had been taken, r In no coun¬ 
try was there ever a better underftanding 
between the executive officers of govern¬ 
ment and the men of bufmefs: indeed, 
without it, bufmefs could not perhaps be 
carried on at all. A new and rigid ad- 
miniftrator here, neverthelefs, infills on 
levying the whole of the duties as order¬ 
ed by the flate. This is faid to be im- 
poffible : however, he goes on in the rigid 
execution of his impracticable' project; 
and we had the mortification to fee fome 
of his bonfires of fine Englifh goods, 
great quantities of which he has lately 
caufed to be feized and burnt according 
to their laws, for not having paid all 
thofe impracticable impofitions *. In¬ 
deed, the duties fhould now be lower¬ 
ed, for feveral reafons common to all 
trade, and for fome, peculiar to this coun¬ 
try. In their new ports, trade will other- 
wife meet with infurmountable obftruCtiansj 
and their fubjeCts at home fhould, at leaft, 


• It was, however. Toon found neceflary to remove this 
adminjftrator. 

be 
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be put ou a i footing 'with their colonifts, 
who have been much favoured of late. 

Men, when left to themfelves, will often 
fall into methods dr expedients belt hiked 
to their own fituation: mitigating or 
evading bad la£ws by common confent, we 
frequently fee pradifed in many other parts 
of the world ; which, on the whole, is cer¬ 
tainly better than a {trid obfervanceof them* 
let the lawyers fay what they will. When 
a law is commonly evaded, it is a fign 
of its being a bad one ; and fuch evafion 
becoming general, indicates a defedive 
legiflature more ftrongly perhaps than a 
corrupted people. The general dread and 
abhorrence of the laws, and of all who 
are concerned in their execution, fo re¬ 
markable in this country, {hew that fome- 
thing muft be amifs. The pbople muft 
have fome reafon to fear injuftice, from 
the nature or adminiftration of thofe laws. 
We fhould not be furprifed to find their 
minds and opinions depraved and erroneous* 
when either to follow or to oppofe their 
natural guides and criterion, church and 
ftate, may equally lead them wrong. 

K 4 
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LETTER XV. 

Virtue , public and private. Reformers. 
Abufes. Myjleries* Government . 


To Mr. A. J.' 


Cadix. 


HE general complaint, that the world 



A degenerates, cannot always be juft. 
Yet in the progrefs of civilization we may 
conceive it to decline in morals, as it im¬ 
proves in arts and fciences. Public and 
private virtue feem now to be different, 
and do not neceflarily exift together. A 
man, without loftng his good name, may 
commit a<fts to cheat government, the. public, 
or the people, which were he to attempt 
on a friend would eternally difgrace him. 
Thefe diftinSions are very ftriking here. 
We find many honourable and valuable 
private chara&ers, but few of them in 
public employ; perhaps, when once in 


office. 
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office, they are either obliged to go with 
the tide, or in fome degree are neceffarily 
corrupted by the very nature of power. 
I think we have feldom found many 
of our friends, or even ourfelves, remain 
<^uite the fame after preferment as 
before. When public virtue is not in 
faffiion, private integrity will hardly ftem 
the tide of corruption. Moft modern re¬ 
formers are a kind of conceited and 
partial little reformatori di Jiato , who do 
more harm than good, like this Cadix ad- 
miniftrator, whofe fmall part, taken, differ¬ 
ently from the reft, ferves only more 
to difconcert the whole N ; they generally 
diftrefs rather than reform, and inter- 
rupt more than they forward : an inter¬ 
ruption in one part of the public bufmefs 
’may affedt the whole. 

It requires great wifdom, as well as 
dexterity, to mend any of the wheels 
of fociety. You cannot flop the machine, 
but muft watch and follow its motions, 
fo as to repair it by gentle means,—by 
general laws which may gradually and 

quietly 
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quietly execute therafelves. The young 
and precipitate.are apt to fancy every im¬ 
provement practicable, even without watch* 
ing proper occafions, which occur but 
rarely. They fancy that truth, fcience, 
and found principles, can do every thing, 
and rauft always prevail with mankind, 
without confidering their character, and 
the condition of fociety. This is rather a 
refpedable error. Bold and precipitate re¬ 
formers are fometimes neceffary and fuc- 
cefsful on certain great and difficult oc- 
„calions. 

The roots of moll eftablifhed abufes lie 
deep. Lopping off branches is doing no¬ 
thing, for others will fpring from the fame 
Item. Sometimes the whole Hem mull be 
rooted up, and another planted. But fuch 
violent innovations are not to be effected in 
times of tranquillityj or they would coft 
more than the value, in different kinds of 
deftru&ion, in undeferved fufferings and 
derangements. Such a reform, mull begin 
at the head, the fource pf all government. 
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Countries fo loaded with political evils as 
this, invite the mind to .political fpeculation. 
Here we can ftudy bad government, and 
trace the whole chain of its pernicious ef¬ 
fects ; no unprofitable ftudy, if properly 
purfued and applied. We may fee how 
one falfe principle produces innumerable 
evils not to be forefeen by human wifdom ; 
how one abufe opens the door to many 
others. They hang as neceflarily together 
as a firing of lies; and an erroneous fyftem 
once eftablilhed feems immovable, as fo 
many are interefted in fupporting its abufes; 
and hence even the worft fyftems of govern¬ 
ment find many advocates. 

Arts and fociety cannot advance with pro¬ 
per celerity, till myftery is banifhed from 
every art and fubje£t. Knowledge muft be 
fimplified and laid open to public inveftiga- 
. tion, when falfity and nonfenfe will be rea¬ 
dily diftingnifhed from truth and fcience, 
and gradually abandoned as ufelefs. We 
may then work in open day, and depend 
on mutual afliftance and forbearance, more 
than on any arts of deceiving each other. 

We 
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We muft fuppoie mert a little better than 
they are, in order to make them fo. Treat 
them with cohfideiicej' and they 1 will endea¬ 
vour to deferve it. 

But I find I have been led on from one 
thing to another, to fill up my letter with 
speculations, fo that it may now ieem tedi¬ 
ous to exemplify tny doctrine, as I intend^ 
ed, by the affairs and cafes here that 
fuggefted thefe refle&ions, and to which 
they apply. Bad governments are full of 
ufeful leffons and inftru&ion; but by- 
ftanders principally fee the game. The 
natives, happily perhaps for them, dis¬ 
cover little of it, and feldom perceive the 
extent of their own depreffion, or the depth 
1 of their fall. 

The art or fcience of legillation has 
made but little pro^refs in thofe coun¬ 
tries where the Roman laws have been 
adopted. That which is borrowed is not 
probably fo proper for us, or fo capable of 
improvement, as that which grows up in¬ 
digenous in the cduntry. Better make 
new, or mend the old, than borrow what 

does 
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doe? not fit us, ,unlefs T we fitft cut h», fpas 
top>ake it fjt.^ There ,is jhardly a legifla- 
ture now. in the. world ..that deferves the 

. .y . 1 - ' •-*. .j. 

title, except our own ; npr any other that 
is forced to attend to the interefts of all 
ranks and clafles of people. 1 

The practice of ^ the law is almoft 
every where elfe defective or tyrannical, 
either under or oyer the mark. You 
know their fecret and unfair modes of 
examination, and that here every judge 
feems a fevere and inexorable tyrant, 
rather than a tender, humane, and benevo¬ 
lent friend to mercy, and to the prifoners, 
which, he appears to. be. in our courts 
of law; and yet, I believe our courts 
difpatch more bufinefs, and do more 
rigid jullice. 

I might, perhaps, tell you more of 
their laws, but mull confefs my inability 
and want of time for that, and feveral 
other, points that 1 could wilh to attend 
to : each .would require a particular ftudy 
and enquiry, and , Jjfg, i$ too Ihort for 
them all. The chief laijvs are, i. Los del 

fuero 
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futro jujg&i compiled in the times of their 
Gothic kings, from old ufages, and partly 
from the TheOdofian code, orders of kings 
and councils, &c. 2. Lafde ftete. partidas , 

collected by Frederick III. and publifhed 
by his fon Alphoni'o X. the afbonomer. 
3, Las leycs de c fo%a. , on criminal matters, 
mayorafgos, &c. The popes have taken 
advantage of their confufion, as ufual, to 
extend the papal jurifdidtion: though there, 
appears, of late, fome difpofition in govern¬ 
ment to reftrain their power. I befievq 
you will not find thefe, nor many other 
laws, to be much better for being old: nor 
do many of their more modern edidts and 
pragmatics fhow any great progrefs of im¬ 
provement in legiflatron: but I know not 
enough of the fubjedt to be particular, or 
decided. 

Nations in general are too much bound 
by antiquity, and attached to old cuftoms, 
to improve rapidly. There muft, doubt- 
lefs, be fixed principles in every confHtution 
of government that deferves the name! but 
thefe principles, once difeovered, fhould be 
progreffive, and not flatiohafy. Mf Fixed 

laws 
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laws fhould be diftinguifhed from tempo¬ 
rary regulations, and gradually afcend to¬ 
wards perfefitiWi, by fteps built upon dif¬ 
ferent and comparative experiments, ad¬ 
apted to the natural progrefs of mankind 
in every thing elfe. Yet when we venture 
on confiderable changes, how few of 
them prove to be remedies! This arifes 
chiefly from Want of the above diftindtions, 
and from fuch changes being introduced 
by force, and not originating from thofe 
who are moil concerned in the event; 
being principally made by ignorant and in¬ 
dolent defpotifm, which can Aever product 
good laws, fuch as execute themfelves from, 
being the real voice and interefl of a large 
majority of all concerned. Human wifdom 
is unequal to fuddeii and violent changes 
in laws and government, which are rarely 
attempted but in defpotic countries, where 
wifdom is leaft to be expedted. The 
neceflity of every great reform mull be 
obvious, and long wifhed for, before it 
be undertaken, and then it ihould only 
be efFedted by gradation, which makes 
every thing eafy. 
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- Few have a right to confider this as 
common-place. What is known is far 
from being fufficiently diffufed, and what 
remains to be difcovered, is confxder- 
able and eflfential. As you may be a 
fenator as well as a foldier, the two firft 
characters in the ltate, and which, I think, 
fhould be oftener united, I wifh you to be 
a civilian by times, and to take the moft 
enlarged views of mankind. Your ftudies, 
and your travels, fhould chiefly be directed 
to thofe great, objects, and you ought to 
learn to negleCt, without defpifing, the 
trifles that employ the majority of the rich, 
and even of the learned. 
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LETTER XVI. 

General , knowledge. Umverfities. dirts. - 
'Travel. Military . 

MY LORD, 

A PERSON of your font's fortune and 
genius, I acknowledge, might and 
ought to attempt a general acquaintance 
with moft fubjeCts, in preference to a more 
profound inveftigation of a few only. 
But for that purpofe he mull be left a good 
deal to his own courfe, without much of 
the reftraint of fchool methods or difcipline. 
His-quicknefs and fenfibility are good fymp- 
toms, and may carry him farther than all 
the powers of mere application -ever could 
go. You will fee him much fooner afcend 
the tree of knowledge by direct ways of his 
own, than others by all their crooked artifi¬ 
cial paths and analytic ladders. Such minds re¬ 
quire only to be followed, and occafionally di¬ 
rected, and are not to be blindly led through 
the common modes of modern minutiae. 
Though we lhould always beware of paren 
Vol, II. L tal 
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tal partiality, and of midaking the idlenefs 
and vivacity of youth for real genius and 
abilities; I think, in this cafe, we are in 
no great danger of fuch a miftake. I wifh 
you might find fome eafier and more direct 
methods of educating our youth, than thofe 
ufually pradtifed even in our higheft fchools: 
fome other method is much wanted to fix 
the objedts, and guide the rapid progrefs of 
genius towards more adtive and important 
parts in life. 

Thofe monkifh inftitutions called uni- 
verfities, are growing too old and unfit for 
the prefent times, and fhould perhaps be 
laid afide for fomething new and more 
pradtical, on fome fuch plan as that pro- 
pofed by Milton, &c. the very novelty of 
which might awaken fome frefh zeal and 
exertion. After all the attempts of thefe 
old fraternities to follow the improvements 
of the age, from the nature of their con- 
ftitution I fear they will generally be too 
flow and too late ; and we may doubt if on 
fuch old foundations there can be ereded 
any inftitution,, any mode or fyftem of 
education, that will keep pace with the 

> . wants 
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wants and progrefs of fociety: though the 
endeavours which, we hear, are now 
employed for that purpofe are certainly 
commendable, and may be attended with 
fome temporary fuccefs: fuch fuccefs is, 
however, generally perfonal, and often 
dies with the reformers. You fee the 
merits of Leyden feemed to terminate with 
Boerhaave, and even thofe of Edinburgh 
may gradually difappear, if fortune fhould 
fail to fupply fucceffors worthy of their 
prefent excellent teachers. I have often 
wondered there are not more attempts 
among us to ereft fome new feminaries 
for general and ufeful knowledge, which 
might create emulation between the old and 
new.-^-Is there any hope from that at 
Warrington ? 

In this country we are forcibly ftruck 
with the neceflary 'connection of the arts, on 
feeing the lame progrefs of fome on account 
of the want of others. I cannot therefore 
fb readily agree with you in fuppoling, 
that the ufeful arts 4 hd trades fhould, or 
can be fuccefsfully cultivated in any nation, 
without l;he ornamental or fine arts; and 
aip. forry that fuch opinions are yet fo 
L 2 common 
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common among us. Be allured, the arts 
are all neceffary to each other, and all muft 
be carried on at the fame time: though 
we are yet behind-hand in fome of them, 
I think we are getting into the right way to 
fucceed in all; and as we advance, we fhall 
gradually perceive the neceffary connexion 
of the whole. That any of them are in¬ 
compatible with others, I confider as a mere 
fpeculative prejudice. Though that eleva¬ 
tion of mind, fo necelfary in fome of the 
liberal arts and walks of life, may not feem 
to unite well with the mercenary fpirit of 
commerce ; yet we fee that a people muft 
firft be at their eafe before they can attend 
to pleafure, or its various fources in nature, 
art, or fancy. Riches, gradually acquired 
in a ftate of freedom and exertion by trade, 
will naturally promote agriculture, letters, 
arts, and fcience, whenever government 
has wifdom enough only to fuffer it. So¬ 
ciety then would cure itfelf of many follies, 
and much ignorance j the different ranks 
and dalles of men would be brought nearer 
together, inftead of being fet afunder ; the 
upper ranks would be cured of certain re¬ 
mains of feudal pride and nonfenfe, and 

the 
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the lower, of a certain mean and deceitful 
fpirit of traffic and jgain, which’ debafes, as 
it engrolfes, the foul; and all the arts would 
advance abreaft. A fpirit of trade and 
induftry Ihould doubtlgfs be encouraged, 
or rather left to encourage and produce 
itfelf: that. fpirit is then capable of being 
gradually improved into enlarged and li¬ 
beral fentiment, and may in time come to 
be nearer allied to arts, arms, fcience, and 
good tafte: our nation fhews fufficiently 
the poffibility of that progrefs. 

' Though the Englilh, in my opinion, are 
now before the reft of the world in moft of 
the arts of importance, there are fill -fome 
branches left behind the reft, and even 
the moft advanced muft feel the want 
of their companions. I am highly pleafed 
to fee your fon has fo thoroughly imbibed 
both the mufteal and military fpirit, and is 
fo well difpofed and in the way to acquire 
thofe accomplifhmentsj but not a tAnglois^ 
I hope, as yet; for thefe are juft the arts in 
which our nation is, I fear, the mpjft defi¬ 
cient, and without being fufficiently fenfible 
of..the defeft. 

L 3 
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Though we could perhaps produce a 
little army, fuperior, on the whole, to any 
other of equal numbers, as our men are 
excellent when they can be properly 
difciplined ; yet I believe Germany is now 
the fuperior fchool for officers, as Italy is for 
mufic: and all the arts are fo naturally 
connedted, efpecially when well advanced, 
that even mufic is. probably a neceflary 
link of the chain. Though our ifland may 
not, as formerly, for fome time produce 
many generals and artifts of the very firft 
clafs, we are in a fair way to be made 
fenfible of what we want, which is, you 
know, the firft ftep towards amendment. 
But in thofe walks we cannot thoroughly 
fucceed, if confined to our own ifland, 
where'the mind will be limited to certain 
trails and nationalides, .even in her greateft 
progrefs; and to fet her free, we muft crofs 
feas and continents, and live and ail a 
part in other countries. 

Let us hope then that our adtive Englifh 
fpirit, and paffion for travel, will continue 
and increafe among us, as well for the fup- 
port of the charadter and the arts we al¬ 
ready fo eminently poflefs, as for the im¬ 
provement 
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provement of thofe in which we are de¬ 
ficient ; in that cafe, our natural ardour, 
and perfeverance will gradually furmount 
every difficulty, and we may become the 
firft people of the world in every human 
acquirement, as well as in political import¬ 
ance : but if we were to fhut ourfelves up 
at home, and from pride, parfimony, or 
any other falfe principle, relinquifh, like 
the Spaniards, the intercourfe and con¬ 
nexion with rival powers, we fhould 
foon become a fubordinate nation, and 
our genius and induftry would die away 
as they have done here. 

Nor can I fee by all your arguments, 
drawn from fituation or conftitution, why 
,we may not become alfo a very military 
nation. The nation has, at different times, 
been very much fo, and was, I believe, al¬ 
ways the better for it. The taking the 
part that naturally belongs to us in the 
continental wars and alliances of the 
world, has commonly had the beft ef¬ 
fects upon us; giving a military turn to 
the people, and to our gentlemen, which 
all together made advantageous additions to 
L 4 the 
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the Englifficharacter,and produced advances 
in arts and in arms, with a certain urba¬ 
nity and civilization, which' our govern¬ 
ment and fituation, though both excellent, 
do not perhaps of themfelves bellow. Men 
and nations muft mix and contend with 
each other. Our former wars with France 
probably contributed to form a Black 
Prince,and many other gallant officers com¬ 
manding troops and archers the bell in 
Eprope. King William, being great both 
as a foldier and a politician, by his conti¬ 
nental wars and connections produced 
great and accompliffied ftatefmen, generals, 
writers; hence our Marlboropghs, Somers’s, 
Priors, Swifts, &c. The military character 
was always of great importance to us, and 
feems now to be becoming highly necefiary 
again: our political place in Europe may 
foon be fuch as to make it abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for us all to learn to fight: the 
number and iituation of our enemies may 
make a conftant guard, and general dif- 
cipline, as neceflary to us as to any other 
more military nation; and we are con- 
ftantly fubje<3 to this danger, from the in¬ 
trigues of our enemies. The internal yigour 

and 
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and defence of each nation, the peace and 
fafety of the whole together, will conftantly 
depend much on all being well and almoft 
equally prepared for war. 

I could wilh it were again a fafhionable 
part of education for moft of our young 
gentlemen to ferve a few years, and fhould 
be glad to fee a little of our ancient military 
enthufiafm revived. To negled, difcou- 
rage, and cry down the military fpirit, as 
is ufual with us in time of peace, is a moft 
dangerous doctrine. If country gentlemen 
are weak enough to be jealous of their de¬ 
fenders, why do they not learn to defend 
themfelves ? It is when a fmall and feparate 
part only of a nation is military, that the 
nation is in a real ftate of danger, and de¬ 
bility ; and our fafety would every way 
confift in military knowledge and practice 
being general and common among us. Our 
dread of giving arms and difcipline to the 
people, proceeds from our ignorance and 
want of experience in thefe matters. 

There are certain peaceful dodrines 
preached up by learned, benevolent, and 
bookifh men, which minifters, in parti¬ 
cular, 
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cular, fhould beware of adopting, as they 
are unfit for this world. If they have ever 
.been the caufe of negleft or lofs of* mili¬ 
tary difcipline, they have fo far contributed 
to the ruin of nations; for fuch negle£t 
has generally preceded, haftened, or com¬ 
pleted their downfal. Long peace and 
fecurity have always had the worft effects 
on the human charadter, producing a pro- 
greflion of indolence, luxury, effeminacy, 
weaknefs, and national ruin. Thofe doc¬ 
trines become really dangerous when tfiey 
pretend to teach us to avoid the temptations 
to war, by laying afide the preparations for 
it. To fancy that the world can exift in 
perpetual peace, implies ignorance of the 
nature of man. The natural pride and in- 
juftice of all nations, or feparate bodies of 
men, towards each other, muft ever pro¬ 
duce wars : they are, perhaps, as peceffary 
in the political or moral world, as florins or 
thunder are in the natural. Perpetual peace 
might be as hurtful to us as perpetual fair 
weather : fo that thofe fpeculative philofd- 
phers might be more beneficially employed 
in learning their military exercifes; or thefe 
occupations fhould perhaps be mixed fo as 
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to relieve each other, the a&ive with the 
fedentary, arms with letters. A life of 
entire ftudy is not fit for human .beings: 
let them preach peace and benevolence to 
all, and then prepare for war, and learn 
the ufe of arms: fome of the beft of men 
have done fo. 

When we can get government to adopt 
fuch principles *and promote fuch practice, 
and lhall find our young men of faihion 
looking abroad for every occafion to fee 
fervice, defirous to join or imitate fuch men 
as a jGlinton or a Carleton (who are juft 
gone with General Lloyd to join Ro- 
manzoff), in order to fee the wars and 
manners of Turks, Ruffians, Tartars, 
Algerines, &c.; and to examine the 
Pruffian and Auftrian armies, the fcientific 
principles of fortification and artillery, 
wherever thefe may be found in practice, 
as in the mountains of Piedmont or of 
Silefia, on the Rhine or in the plains of 
Flanders, or the Dutch frontiers; I fhall 
then have hopes of the revival of our mili¬ 
tary fpirit. On the return of fuch young 

men 
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men, it may foon be perceived whether 
they underftand what they have feen, and 
have imbibed the military fpirit: they will 
bring home books and plans, and will con¬ 
tinue attentive to every minute part of 
their duty, to the military fciences, and to 
whatever is going on among our engineers 
and artillery at Woolwich, or elfewhere; 
and you may then be pretty fure they are 
worth your acquaintance. ' 

Doubtlefs, either of the extremes, too 
much military madnefs, or a total negledt 
of all difcipline and defence, has each its 
bad corifequences.; yet you will readily 
perceive, that the fafeft and wifelt would 
be that of war and difcipline, efpecially 
when kept within bounds by the modera- 
tion and wifdom of a fteady and fcientific 
government. 

The tendency or difpofition towards war 
or peace, may depend much on the form 
of government, which thereby acquires 
almoll its greateft importance. If there 
be any form that pretends to exclude, and 
make no provifion for war, or any other 

that 
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that may lead conftantly towards it, we 
may venture to pronounce them both un¬ 
fit for men. . There have been feudal and 
other fyftems, that feemed to make war 
their only object; and Quaker fyftems that 
pretended to exift in eternal peace: but of 
both we have feen the precarious and 
ihort duration. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Theory with Practice. Public Diverjions. 
Women. Theatre. Letterr. Learning. 

Cadiz. 

W E ought to ftudy and know much, 
as you juftly obferve, before we 
travel, and Ihould be not only defirous, but 
qualified to converfe with all who are 
eminent, to catch their ideas, and profit 
by every thing we fee. But the talk of 
being fo qualified feems infinite, and life 
too fhort for half the courfe in the ufual 
way, unlefs we determine to dafh acrofs the 
country of fcience, by fome fhort paths, 
directly at the great objects and principles 
of ufeful knowledge; like a Frederic, who 
fees and feizes at once the elfentials on 
every fubjedt, and whofe fecond thoughts 
are thofe of a mafter and inventor. 

As arts and fociety advance, an exten- 
five and thorough knowledge of the world* 

joined 
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joined to that of books and learning, be¬ 
comes gradually more difficult. Either of 
thofe requires our whole attention: nay, 
each muft again be fubdivided, and every 
part become the only purfuit of entire 
bodies of men. Hence the neceflary con¬ 
nection of the whole muft be leflened or 
loft. Inftead of approaching, theory and 
pra&ice will recede from, each other. 
However difficult it may be to join the 
ftudious with the aCtive life, yet they muft 
be joined in every great character. If 
knowledge and activity continue to exclude 
each other ; if the ftudy of books, and 
the fpirit of induftry, become incompatible, 
the moral and political fciences, which re¬ 
quire the moft aCtive and the greateft in¬ 
tellectual abilities; the moft extenfive theory 
with practice, and ftudy with experience, 
may gradually receive lefs of thofe affift- 
ances of which they ftand the moft in need: 
and the great mafter-fcience of government 
may yet long fall to the ffiare of partial 
proficients, and feel the want of thofe men 
of univerfal minds, who were anciently 

more 
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more common, more pra&icai and enter- 
prifingv 

Though fcience or theory is far before 
blind practice and routine in dignity and 
importance, yet I fear we are not to look 
for much koowledge fit for immediate ufe 
from the clofet fpeculations of the moft 
ftudious and learned: and, Angular as it 
may appear, they who are the beft or 
moft informed, feem to go often the fartheft 
wrong. But there does not feem to be oc- 
cafion for more precautions againft their 
fpeculations. We do not find that men of 
bufinefs, or of. the world, minifters or 
monarchs, are much inclined to mind what, 
is faid by your Rouffeaus, Mirabeaus, 
Helvetiufes, and many others; yet their 
fpeculations. may be of ufe at fome future 
period. 

However qualified you jnay chance to 
be, I muft infift, that all of you who can, 
fhould travel, efpecially men in your high 
and important Ration, as you owe your 

beft 
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bed efforts to the public. Artifts, ma- 
giftrates, military men, all fhotild travel, 
and take more enlarged views of nature 
and of art, of men and things, than one 
ifland can afford. 

The public and private diverfions and 
amufements of every country fhould be 
attended to by travellers. They may ge¬ 
nerally ferve to fhew the national tafte and 
difpofition, which will then often appear 
without referve. I fhall not trouble you 
with particulars about the Spanifti bull- 
feafts, as they have been fo often defcribed, 
though they might furnifh fome obferya- 
tions on the national tafte; on - the habits 
and diftindlions of cruelty and courage.’ I 
fear it is becoming the fafhion to cry down 
thefe manly diverfions as barbarous; I 
find they are not now purfued with the 
fame fpirit as formerly, and gentlemen 
take feldom, of late, a part in fighting the 
bull, but leave it to the hired gladiators, 
who are generally butchers by profeffion. 

Nor fh’ould we overlook the women of 
any country. Some of them are found to 
Vol. II. M be 
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be like beings of fuperior intelligence; and 
even with the molt ordinary, we may 
learn anecdotes, chara&ers, or. fecrets, of 
fome importance, fuch as may lead to what 
you want, and to greater things than may 
at firft appear. In this country, we are 
agreeably furprifed to meet with fo much 
lively wit, grace, and fentiment, in the fex, 
where there is fo little reafon to exped any 
thing of the kind, amidfl; fo much fuper- 
ftition and ignorance. Their talents and 
difpofition for mulic, their pretty little 
fongs, and, ftill more, their arch and fafci- 
nating manner of finging them, come very 
k-propos to crown the whole of their power 
and influence. Though they are not free 
from the baneful contagion of the national 
fuperftition,' yet the native graces, more 
than the beauty of the fex here, may be 
faid to be too powerful for the devil him- 
felf; for in fpite of a conftant and well- 
cultivated dread of him, and all that their 
ghoftly and ignorant fathers can fay, they 
are perhaps the gayeft, the moft lively and 
agreeable women in Europe. Though 
their timid devotion carries them fo often 


to 
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to church, yet even there, the arch vivacity 
of jtheir difpofition appears; and under the 
gloom of their black veils and melancholy 
demeanour, there pafles, between the fexes, 
much of that filent conversation in which 
they are fo great adepts. 

The Spanifh theatre is Hill, perhaps, 
pearly the fame as in the time of Lopez de 
Vega. The living hiftory of former times 
is here to be feen in various things. On 
their ftage, only intrigue, vice, roguery, 
low buffoonery, cruelty, and the marvel¬ 
lous, can pleafe them : the pieces are ge¬ 
nerally both written and fpoken in a moft 
unnatural flalking ftyle of cold and pomp¬ 
ous declamation; their addon on the ftage, 
fo cold and ftiff, though in common life 
and converfation fo natural, lively, and 
expreffiye. As I think French tragedy, or 
declamation, is all one kind of lamentable 
burfting expreflion of bodily pain; fo that 
of the old adors here is all a kind of mc> 
notonous proud ftyle of whining or petu¬ 
lant reafoning; and their frequent long 
M 2 fpeeches, 
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fpeeches, and cold foliloquies, become 
very tirefome indeed. Nothing fentimen- 
tal or pathetic; much high-flown figure 
and bombaft; endlefs firings of metaphors; 
much incident and intrigue, but little or 
Nothing natural. Yet the beautiful flowery 
language of Lopez is charming. They 
have lately attempted fome tranflated pieces, 
and fome tolerable imitations of the paf- 
fions, for the firft time perhaps fince Cer¬ 
vantes^ I have juft feen one of them aded, 
our Gamefter. I obferved, that the audi¬ 
ence generally laughed in ridicule at the 
places where I wept; at the moft pathetic 
parts; for it was tolerably aded by fome of 
Olavide’s difciples : but now that he is 
gone—to the Inquifition, and his theatrical 
fchool is no more, their native barbarifm 
will probably again prevail. They ftand 
much in need of fuch men, and he was 
introducing .good tafte, and a relilh for 
truth and nature, among them, with more 
fuccefs than I fhould have expected. 
However, the liiftory of their ftage, and 
of their poetry, with all their defeds, 

acueftas , 
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aeueftas , would probably be the moft in- 
terefting part of an account of their lite¬ 
rature *. 

I wifh the Spaniards and Italians would 
apply more to this art of aCting and elo¬ 
cution. They would outdo all other nations, 
by the advantages of countenance, of habi¬ 
tual exprefiion, manner, and animation. 

You know the Spaniards have had their 
golden period of learning, and of fome 
approaches to good tafte, always with 
much of the fire of genius. It rofe with 
the latter of their native monarchs foon 
after the revival of arts and letters in Italy, 
declined with the power of their Auftrian 
princes, and fell with the lofs of their 
connection and intercourfe with Italy, 
Flanders, and the other European nations. 
Cervantes tried to flop the progrefs of bad 


* I find a very agreeable account of their poetry is 
fince publiihed by Mr. Dillon, who gave us Bowles’s 
Natural Hiftory of Spain, St c. This account of their 
poets, and ftill more of their poetry, 1 lhould think, might 
be confiderably enlarged in another edition. You may 
likewife fee fome account of thefe in Linguet, and of their 
srtifts, in Cumberland, Twifs, &c. 

M 3 tafte, 
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tafte, but not with the fuccffs he merited. 
Falfe principles and bad habits had al¬ 
ready taken too deep root. He probably 
contributed much towards completely 
banifhing the romantic and rather refpeCt- 
able fpirit of chivalry, which was al¬ 
ready more than fufficiently on the de¬ 
cline ; but he could not flop the natural 
progrefs and growing love of orna¬ 
ment and affectation. Thence we may 
trace their love of bombaft and the 
marvellous, the redundancy of figure 
and exaggeration, in writing; a tafte 
which has reigned ever fince, with very 
few exceptions. The decline once begun, 
was probably haftened by the too fertile 
fancy, and defective delicacy and judg¬ 
ment, of Lopez and others, and it feems 
to have been foftered and revived, as if 
congenial to the fiery and extravagant 
tafte of the nation. 

In moral fubjeCts, in wifdom, in the 
knowledge of men and of human 
nature, they, for a time, were the firft, 
and led the way. In found philofophy 

and 
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and ufeful fcience, they have generally 
been deficient. Their deep fcholaftiq 
ftudies, their inveftigations of antiquity, 
their few, though fuperior, labours in the 
fine arts, have never been fufficiently con¬ 
nected with fociety, nor profitable to the 
community. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Wit. Manners. Character. Tajle r 
Language. Authors. 

Cadiz. 

T HE Spaniards in general, and the 
Andalufians in particular, with ima-^ 
ginations fo warm and fertile, have a power¬ 
ful tafte and difpofition for wit, and many 
of both fexes are great adepts in that way: 
with the mod compofed and fteady coun¬ 
tenance they will long keep the table in a 
roar, and are infinitely amufing: but as 
is ufual with warm and impetuous fancy, 
there is often a want of delicacy, of found 
tafte and judgment: they attempt and 
relilh all fpecies of wit, and often prefer 
the lower and coarfer kinds: but let us be¬ 
ware of becoming too difficult to pleafe, 
which we Englilh, I believe, often are; 
we may refine too much, and muft lofe by 
being too nice and fqueamilh. A good 

ftrong 
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ftrong appetite will digeft all natural food ; 
and genuine wit, when not too loathfome 
with indecency, flattery, or foured with 
feverity, ought always to pleafe. Though 
greatly changed and Frenchified fince their 
Bourbon connexions, they have not yet 
loft all thofe enthufiaftic and romantic no¬ 
tions which once diftinguifhed and raifed 
them, however ridiculoully, above other 
mortals. In every rank we yet find fome 
of thofe old* and dignified characters, with 
a certain elevation of foul, and many lofty 
ideas, though accompanied with what our 
modern delicacy may confider as a ridicu¬ 
lous pride. 

Though politically they are now of 
fmall confideration, except in their own 
ideas, and but little of their former na¬ 
tional greatnefs or character may remain, 
befides their pride, yet ’ individually the 
country ftill abounds in valuable characters, 
or rather in materials of which fuch cha¬ 
racters may be readily formed when want¬ 
ed. We meet with as excellent and ami¬ 
able qualities of mind as in the moft po- 
lifhed and enlightened nations; this is 

often, 
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often, I believe, the cafe in rude and mif- 
governed countries ; virtues arife as they 
are wanted, where the foil and materials 
are good, and here they are excellent. 
Wife Nature feems folicitous in bringing 
every condition of fociety nearly to a level 
of happinefs. If you live any time among 
them, you will meet with fouls capable of 
every virtue, but may obferve how few 
occalions or motives there are to praftife 
any, in this ftate of fociety and govern¬ 
ment. They are obvioufly made for gene- 
rofity, probity, magnanimity, refolution, 
perfeverance, and ftill retain a certain cool 
and habitual equanimity of temper and 
found judgment, which we find in no other 
nation, joined to fuch warmth of heart and 
fancy. But, even on this foundation, you 
will too often find a ftru&ure of’ vice and 
ignorance; efpecially in the lower clafles, 
degrees of indolence, idlCnefs, malevo¬ 
lence, depravity of tafte and difpofition, 
w r hich exhibit at once to view the powers 
of habit and of a bad government, and the 
dregs or ruins of a raoft refpe&able national 
chara&er. The Spaniards* though na¬ 
turally 
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turally deep and artful politicians, have 
ftill fomething fo nobly frank and honeft 
in their difpofition, that they are not, I 
think, in proportion, politically infidious 
or treacherous, unlefs the French make 
them fo. Of the modern national charac¬ 
ters, I am inclined to place the Spanifh and 
Englifh, fo nearly alike, among the firft. 
I believe there is likewife fomething rather 
fuperior ftill perceptible in the modern 
Roman character, as well as in their lan¬ 
guage and manner; and alfo in the Mahi- 
notes, or modern Lacedaemonians, and in 
the Macedonians. 

The manners of the politer fo'cieties here, 
and of the higher ranks, are already too 
clofely copied from the French, who, you 
know, are not naturally delicate nor fenti- 
mental, but artificially refined by fa£hion. 
By means of the ladies in Spain, who 
readily adopt the liberty of French man¬ 
ners, which, engrafted on their own, they 
carry beyond the original, this nation 
will gradually be Frenchified, in fpite of 
all the old Dons and old antipathies. The 
3 women 
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women being, of late, admitted to more 
freedom' and fociety, and at a period of 
loofe manners, retaining all their old habits 
of art and intrigue, the freedom of inter- 
courfe between the fexes will probably be 
carried farther here than in the more 
polifhed countries, whofe vices they have 
acquired, without pafling through the fame 
media or degrees of civilization and arts 
of luxury. Vice, in various fhapes, feems 
already here to ftalk forth almoft naked 
and alone, unreftrained by habits and re¬ 
finements, which elfe\vhere grow up with 
it. All leads to a coarfe and unadorned 
kind of materialifm in pleafure, to degrees 
of depravity and fatiety, in which they 
will overtake their more refined neighbours, 
who began the fame career fo long before 
them. However, the fair fex, as ufual, 
are ftill far more refined and fentimental 
than the men, and as they are gaining more 
influence in fociety, may retard or regulate 
the progrefs of depravity. Every ftranger 
who flays long enough to underftand them, 
is captivated with the fpirit, grace, and 
humour of their converfation. You know 

fome-« 
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fomething of the romantic force of their 
paffions, their ftrong and inviolable at¬ 
tachments, efpecially when heightened by 
the difficulties of intrigue. Though the 
jealoufy of hufbands feems now worn out 
of fafhion, the fpirit of it is preferved 
among the lovers, and love is ftill an ob¬ 
ject of thefirft importance in Spain. Their 
numerous love-fongs have ftill many graces, 
and though tinged with the hyperbolical 
falfe tafte of the times, are often highly ex- 
preflive, refined, and laconic. 

There are, as elfewhere,. more vices in 
their fea-ports and capital towns, than in 
the reft of the country where their an¬ 
cient charader and diftinguifhing manners 
have not yet entirely difappeared ; and 
we Englilh are generally pleafed and prdud 
to cherifh and to relilh fuch remains, in 
oppofition to the French ; while they, with 
a fneer of contempt, defpife both the 
Spaniards and us for our bad tafte in not 
preferring every thing that is French: in 
their idea, nous ne fommes que des barbares 
tons les deux . 


Thefc 
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Thefe two nations are, to be fure, as 
oppofite in almoft every thing as nature 
could well make fuch near neighbours. 
Even the a&ual ftat6 and tafte of female 
beauty is widely different in the two coun¬ 
tries. After obferving the prevalent ftyle 
of beauty in France, we can readily con¬ 
ceive, that Monfaur cannot much admire 
that of this nation; nor relifh or compre¬ 
hend all the numerous Spanifh graces of 
perfon, manner, language, nor the high 
expreflions of phyfiognomy, fo different 
from, and I think far fuperior to, thofe of 
his own nation. Among the fine faces 
here, confiding of features generally large 
and ftrongly expreffive, he finds nothing 
like the little round or rather fquare face, 
with the fnub nofe and pigeon’s eye, 
which is the ftyle of beauty the moft com¬ 
mon and the moft efteemed in France. 

Where we find fuch fine abilities and 
natural good fenfe, joined to fo much ig¬ 
norance and falfe tafte, fuch loofe manners 
and unreftrained vices, with great inquifi- 
torial feverity in religious obfervances, is 
plain, that the church, their only fchool, 

aims 
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aims not at the improvement of morals or 
of learning, but at power: nay, I think 
the moft fuperftitious nations are the moft- 
wicked and debauched, and we may almoft 
meafure their degrees of vice by the ap¬ 
parent ardour of their devotion. There is, 
perhaps, more probity, though lefs ap¬ 
pearance of religion, in London, than in 
any other 'great town in Europe. 

The Spanilh, like the Italian, was among 
the firft improved of the modern languages, 
and has long remained nearly in its prefent 
ftate: fonorous, majeftic, now hyperbo- 
lically expreffive, yet full of natural beau¬ 
ties and graces, and capable of many more; 
fufceptible of almoft every ftyle or modu¬ 
lation, but more particularly of the flow¬ 
ing, altifonante y grandiofo , as Don Quixote 
fays, and even of the fublime; but not 
having been lately employed by good tafte 
and fimplicity, neither in many works of 
modern delicacy, nor with fufficient free¬ 
dom in fubje&s of real intereft and import^ 
ance, it has not kept pace with fome of 
its neighbouring languages, and ftill retains 

the 
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the habits of its old. romantic or lefs an¬ 
cient bombaft, even in the profe writers: 
though there are late eflays, as the, Penfa - 
dor , P. IJla , &c. which have fome claim 
to more natural graces, and ferve to fhew 
the various powers of the language. But 
it is fpoken with more purity, with more 
dignity and politenefs, even by the peafan- 
try, and with lefs variation, through a 
greater extent of country, than almoft any 
other language in Europe; viz. through¬ 
out the two Caftiles, Leon, Eftremadura, 
La Mancha, Granada, Murcia ; and in An- 
dalufia, though not admittetj as pure or 
claflical, it is fpoken with a peculiar grace, 
fpirit^ and fait; which laft is the expreflion 
here as well as in Attica. From Burgos to 
Malaga, you will not probably meet with 
a grammatical error in the converfation of 
any rank or individual; nor a vulgarifm, 
which indeed is a diftin£tioh almoft un¬ 
known in this nation. You cannot often 
here, as with us and elfewhere, diftinguilh 
ranks and claffes of men by the ftyle of 
their language : all fpeak correct and ele¬ 
gantly. With all their rags and poverty, 

yet 
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yet there are no vulgar, no difgufting black¬ 
guards', nor ballad-fingers: even the abufe, 
and the fongs, of the meaneft and moft 
ignorant, have generally wit or poetry, 
good language, or tafte enough to render 
them remarkable, or raife them above vul¬ 
garity; and you will often find the fongs of 
your muleteer ingenious, amufing, and 
agreeable. 

To attempt any tolerable account of 
their numerous writers, would lead us too 
far; and I have already, I believe, told 
you where to find information concerning 
many of them. Cervantes has produced 
but few fuccefsful imitators, though they 
have fince had poets of great wit and hu¬ 
mour ; of thefe, you will have collections 
.publilhed. P. Ida’s tedious novel of a 
friar, is far inferior to Don Quixote, and 
not interefting • though he gives fome good 
pictures of low life. But when he affumes 
the philofopher, and .talks of Newton, &c. 
he is poor indeed. 

P. Feijoo, whom they celebrate fo highly, 
I think > fcarcely equal to our middling 
Vol. II. . N writers 
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writers of the laft century. He feldom 
gets beyond the prefent tedious and affeCted 
manner of his nation, and makes, at beft, 
but a fuperftitious philofopher. Yet he muft 
have fome merit, as he is fo generally read 
and efteemed by his countrymen, who muft 
be the beft judges of his ftyle. 

Political writers, fuch as Campomanes, 
with the tranflators and importers of foreign 
ideas and improvements, might be con- 
fidered as'the moft ufeful authors here, if 
any authors can be of ufe in fuch a coun¬ 
try, while under fuch a government. It is 
difficult to find out, and ftill more fo to 
apply, means fufficient to open the eyes of 
thofe determined to keep them fhut, or to 
difcover the remedies that fhould reach the 
vital fources where their diforders originate. 
Changes and improvements are not more, 
but often lefs practicable for being necef- 
fary; and truth becomes lefs perceptible, and 
lefc attainable by its greater diftance. 

The moft abfolute and determined 
monarch could not probably do much in 
this nation towards reforming the prefent 

race. 
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race, fo far gone in indolence, ignorance, 
poverty, and fuperftition : he could only 
prepare for the improvement of fucceeding 
generations by wife laws, which might gra¬ 
dually produce a better conftitution of go¬ 
vernment, and a different race of people. 
I fhould be for his beginning with fuch 
laws aS might facilitate the alienation of 
eftates and the introdu&ion of religious 
toleration. But the power of defpotifm 
itfelf is limited by popular prejudice and 
ancient cuftom: hence the conftant endea¬ 
vours of the moft fagacious tyrants to level 
all fuch barriers, to banifh laws and rules, 
and to bring all info a ftate of confufion, 
and, as they think, to a dependence on 
their own will. A ihonarch here, or even 
at Morocco, rauft poffefs uncommon de¬ 
grees of popularity, wifdom, and fcience, 
as well as power, before he can venture to 
meddle with the religion of his fubjedts. 
The worft kinds of religion feem to be the 
moft immovable, and to have the ftrongeft 
hold, and the moft influence, on the minds 
and manners of the people. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Sierra Morena. Olavide. Cordova. 'The 
Moors y their Arts , Mannersy Tajle. 
Walks. Society. Cortejos. Situation. 


Coruna, 1779. 

T PROCEED with the memorandums of 
our journey. From thefe I wifh to 
pick you out fome obfervations, and for 
the fake of brevity they will probably be 
as detached and unconnected as ever. I 
wifh not to trouble you nor myfelf much 
about local knowledge, which muft have 
been publifhed by former travellers and an¬ 
tiquaries. 

The two little new fettlements in the 
Sierra Morena, of Swifs and Germans, 
chiefly vagabonds, have not fucceeded very 
well, but better perhaps than there was 
reafon to expedt, even in fpite of the op- 

pofltion, 
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pofition of ignorance and fuperftition, the 
conftant enemies of every improvement; 
and againft ,that ftill more powerful enemy, 
the national government, which, in mod 
countries, is unfit for fuch detail, and parti¬ 
cularly fo in this. You know men in ge¬ 
neral want little more of its afliftance than a 
fmall portion of liberty and protedion; but 
in the cafe of a new colony, fomewhat 
more was wanting, and more than this 
government could give, viz. that the aftift- 
ance fhould be direded by good fenfe and 
pradical knowledge. 

Many of the people have died, from 
poverty and real want, from change of 
climate and food, and from their own vices 
and helplefs idlenefs, while others have run 
away. Many of them being but bad fub- 
jeds in their own country, could not be ex- 
peded to become good citizens here. How¬ 
ever, moll of the houfes firft built are ftill 
inhabited, though the expeded additions 
are not yet found neceflary. 

N 3 


At 
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At Gran Carlotta, the houfes are ill- 
placed, and evidently by perfons who were 
no farmers, and the poffeffions of each too 
fmall ; with feveral other material defeds, 
which make it almoft impoifible that any 
coufiderable improvement in agriculture can 
be introduced or extended, which was the 
chief objed : fo that fome of the few re¬ 
maining people have taken to making ha|s 
and bafkets of ftraw, and felling them to 
pafl'engers. 

On feeing a ragged Spaniard fit playing 
on a guitar among the Germans that were 
at work, fome obvious remarks on that 
charaderiftic trait were unavoidable; but 
two of my Spanifh companions were very 
angry with the third for joining with me 
in thofe obfervations. This national pride 
might furely be turned to fome good ac¬ 
count by a wife government; and what 
contributes now to indolence and poverty, 
might produce induftry and wealth. 

Carolina is much prettier, and a better 
village, with fome good gardens, fences, 
and trees; but it feems already on the de¬ 
cline. 
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cline. Many houfes and fences are neglected 
and in ruins, fince they loft Olavide, their 
late excellent intendant. He was taken up 
by the Inquifition, chiefly for having op- 
pofed the introdu&ion of friars into his 
fettlement. You may ^rave feen his fen- 
tence, well calculated to fupport the pre- 
tenfions* of that horrid tribunal to he the 
firft pow r er of the ftate, and its claims of 
controlling every other. We were told 
(as a fecret) by fome people here, that 
Olavide was always pleafed and happy 
at the profperity of any one, and aflifted 
each according to his, merit and induftry ; 
but that his fucceflor, on the contrary, 
diftrefies and levies moft on the moil fuc- 
cefsful, in the true modern Spanifh fpirit 
of finance and jealoufy. The original 
contracts of government with thefe poor 
people begin now to be infringed, which 
will probably foon ruin the fettlement, and 
reftore thefe little fpots again to their fur¬ 
rounding deferts. A tax of eighty-fix 
thoufand reals has been lately levied on 
their wines, againft an exprefs article of 
their agreement. The funds foi; repairs 
N 4 have 
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fiave been diminifhed, and diverted to other 
purpofes. The great pleafure ' of finding 
here milk, butter, and cheefe, you will 
not eafily conceive. 

There is much fine land on the Guadal¬ 
quivir, or great river, and it might eafily 
be made navigable again to Cordova at leaft, 
which would help greatly to improve the 
country, and from this one river might 
ifiue fupplies for half Europe, in oils, 
wines, &c. There is much rich low land 
in the plains of Seville, and fome remains 
of former good methods of Moorifh culti¬ 
vation, as well as in Murcia and Valencia, 
But (till, for fo rich a foil, the population 
and villages are but thin; though they 
are faid to have been very numerous dur-> 
ing the time of the 'Romans, and after¬ 
wards of the Moors. We may find fome 
information on this fubjedl from various 
authors; and particularly, I am told, from 
a Moorifh writer, Racis. 

Cordova occupies a noble fituation on 
the banks of this river, furrounded by a 
great variety of rich and grand country. 

Before 
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Before it, to the fouth, is a boundlefs but 
varied plain : behind, to the north, are the 
fublime mountains of Sierra Morena, full 
of woods, water, and a variety of foils,—. 
of charming fituations, where the Romans, 
and afterwards the Moors, had many 
delightful country-houfes and palaces; but 
it is now all a howling wildernefs. 

Were I king of Spain, I think this Ihould 
be my capital, for many reafons. I would 
go to Seville in winter, and perhaps to 
Granada in Auguft. The river would then 
foon become navigable much higher. I 
flhould be within a day’s journey of Seville, 
Cadiz, Granada, and little more from Car- 
thagena. With thofe places fo near, al- 
moft in fight from my magnificent moun¬ 
tains, I think I could govern the world ; 
but I hope I fhould be liberal enough not 
to attempt it, but only fhew them how to 
govern themfelves. 

Many houfes, and I believe whole towns, 
have been built from the ruins of thofe of 
the Romans, the beauties of which, their 
barbarous conquerors and fucceflors could 

neither 
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neither relifh nor eftimate. Such is the 
melaticholy hiftory of nations and their 
works, deftroying and deftroyed by turns ; 
fo that it is more furprifing that any thread 
of their ftory fhould be preferved, than that 
it fhould be loft. The Moors were merci- 
lefs deftroyers at firft, and even after they 
were confiderably advanced, and had learn¬ 
ed to build, they ufed to cram the elegant 
capitals, friezes, infcriptions of the Romans, 
often turned upfide down, into the com¬ 
mon walls of their huge and melancholy 
buildings. And even when moft improved 
by riches and luxury, their manners and 
character ftill retained the fame dull melan¬ 
choly caft, which probably proceeded from 
their former Afiatic habits of a reclufe and 
jealous way of living; and this is what 
may have contributed moft to give the fame 
turn to the tafte and charadter of the 
Spaniards, their neighbours and fucceflors, 
which has lafted fo long, and is only be¬ 
ginning of late to wear out. 

I think it likewife appears, from their 
remains, that the Moors never cultivated 
any of the fine arts with anv tolerable fuc- 

cefs, 
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jcefs, except poetry. Some of the ufeful 
arts and trades were improved, perhaps to 
£ipme finall degree of tafte, or rather of neat- 
nefs. They feem never to have had any 
idea of outfide architecture, or of fhewing 
the beauties of their habitations, or any 
indication of their happinefs, to the world. 
All their pleafures were ever jealoufly fhut 
up from the view of their fellow-creatures. 
To what a number of focial virtues and 
pleafures they muft have been ftrangers! 
None of the fine arts can probably be in¬ 
troduced or flourifh without architecture, 
which muft lead, and partly govern the 
reft. 

Some of their palaces, which on the 
outfide looked like prifons, have however 
been fupplied with luxuriant ornaments 
and conveniencies within. Among tfiefe, 
the works in plafter make the firft and beft 
figure: but their painting and fculpture 
were wretched. Even the carpenters and 
fmiths feem always to have been but poor 
workmen. Nor did the Moors ever pro¬ 
bably poflefs many good methods of apply¬ 
ing the mechanical powers, by convenient 

machines, 
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machines, that facilitate and abbreviate 
labour. 

The Eaftern felfifh reclufe way of life; 
the reparation of the fexes, of trades, fa¬ 
milies, tribes ; we may coafider as a lead¬ 
ing principle, which will help to explain 
thefe, and many other ftriking differences 
between their arts and manners, and thofe 
of Europe. Hence their ignorance of the 
powers of mutual afliftance, and of the 
progrefs in mechanical inventions and im¬ 
provements ; of divided and of united 
labour; of manufactories, and of armies: 
hence their fimpte and independent little 
ways of each workman doing every thing 
for himfelf; tbeir great proficiency in 
many domeftic trades and employments, 
and their weaknefs in the aggregate: hence 
their want of focial virtues and talents, 
and hence their ignorance of all fpecies of 
government, except defpotifm, may be 
chiefly deduced. 

Yet they had fome liking for the beauties 
of nature and of pleafant fituations; but 
when they found them, they feemed only 

defirous 
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defirous to fhut them tip, with their huge 
mud or taby walls. Thefe they contrived to 
make ftick together, fo as to laft a long 
time, though never equally with thofe of 
ftone, as fome have thought. This mode 
of building you may find defcribed in va¬ 
rious authors and dictionaries. The choice 
and mixture of the materials miift have 
been the eflential parts of the art. When 
well worked and brought to the confiftency 
of clay, or ftiff mortar, it was then ram¬ 
med, by fmall portions, on the wall, while 
confined by frames, which were afterwards 
removed as the work dried. This method, 
as well as that of plafter and many others, 
took its rife from a littlenefs in their 
ways of working, and from their want of 
power to manage great weights. Yet they 
induftrioufly improved the arts of agricul¬ 
ture, which mull have advanced feveral 
others; and we know they feduloufly ftudied 
and improved the fciences, and were then 
by far the firft people ,of their time. Hu¬ 
man nature is ever full of inconfiftencies. 

Cordova wears now but a poor and me¬ 
lancholy appearance, and feems funk in 
6 indolence, 
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indolence, dirt, ruins, mifery, and con¬ 
vents. The palace of the great Almanzor 
is turned into an Inquifition* that is,' 
the part which is not in ruins. Indeed^ 
moft of their beautiful remains in this 
country are now in ruins, or buried under 
ground, or, which is nearly the fame, dif- 
pofed of to friars, who have altered or 
defaced them from motives of fuperftitious 
enmity ; except fome of thofe at Granada, 
which have been flightly repaired by Mr. 
Wall. 

We could find only two artifts her£, 
Frenchmen, and they are but poorly fup- 
ported, chiefly by the church. But they 
are on the point of departure'. Some of 
their bell works, ftatues, and vafes, which 
they had been long preparing for the public 
walk here, were thrown down and deftroy- 
ed the firft night, by the barbarous popu¬ 
lace, to the great mortification of the poor 
artifts, and of the Corregidor , a man of 
fome tafte, who had before improved the 
public walks of Efija. Such is the fate 
of arts and philofophy in this country,* 

which 
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which gives a tolerable image of the 
great progrefs with which this nation 
has been flattering itfelf, ever fince the 
Bourbon fucceflion to thefe kingdoms. 
The Bourbons certainly do not mean that 
Spain fhould advance far in arts, popula¬ 
tion, or power; otherwife they might 
and would have taken other methods to ao 
complifh it. 

A decent public walk (Alameda) to 
every town, is a vfery agreeable and com¬ 
mendable part of public police, and is 
Hill kept up in Spain with more afliduity 
and good tafte, than in many better 
countries. 

We alfo found here fome very fine wo¬ 
men, and agreeable fociety; and, I think, 
the fex have been more favoured in thefe 
countries, and particularly Granada, as to 
perfonal beauty, than in moft other parts 
of Spain; perhaps from fome remaining 
mixture of Moorilh blood. You know 
my prepofleflions in favour of mixing dif¬ 
ferent races of people. 


In 
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In molt of their confiderable country 
towns, we ftill meet with fome gentry, who, 
with the church and the military, form 
very agreeable little focieties, tertulias ; the 
merits and pleafures of which are chiefly 
cvying to the good humour, native graces, 
wit, and affability of the ladies, fo generally 
remarkable in this nation. 

La Cicejbeatura (el cortejarJ feems now 
as univerfally and firmly eftablilhed in this 
country as in Italy, and this kind of illicit 
love connections feems to be tacitly under- 
ftood, and agreed to, by all the parties 
concerned. The ftranger, foon after his 
arrival, is impatiently expected to fix his 
choice, make his prefents, and go through 
the ufual formula of fuch attachments, 
in which they are more conftant, and 
more in earneft, than their neighbours 
the French, or even the Italians. From 
the pleafures of thofe agreeable focieties, 
we are perhaps too ready to forgive the de¬ 
ficiencies of the members as individuals; 
but when we come coolly to confider the 
tendency of their manners, truth and vir¬ 
tue 
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tue require that we withdraw fome part of 
our efteem. 

The provincial gentry, in imitation of 
their fuperiors in the capital, thus lead 
moftiy an idle, and what we fhould 
call an ufeleCs, perhaps a vicious life, di¬ 
vided between the coach, cards, the 
chufch, and intrigue. A manly education, 
and ufeful ftudies ; foreign travel; virtues 
and abilities of public importance, or any 
efforts for the good of the country; are 
little thought of, or attempted, perhaps 
becaufe they may appear inapplicable to 
any beneficial purpofe in this country; and 
the private fatisfa&ion of fuch acquire¬ 
ments is feldom found to be a fufficient 
motive to overcome the trouble they may 
coft. But the Spaniards feem born with a 
difpofition to mirth, dancing, mufic: the 
practice and proficiency in thefe, form at 
once the fum of their endowments, the 
amufement of their focieties, and the chief 
bufinefs of their lives, and indeed may 
procure them greater happinefs than 
more folid or ferious occupations could do 
Vol. II. O in 
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in this country. There are, however, 
many exceptions to all thefe too general 
ideas, and doubtlefs more than we can 
know of; and evert thofe amiable women 
who belong to fociety, par etat % m&y go 
through the forms prefcribed by cuftom, 
probably with perfect innocence. 

This nation, though not changeable, is 
Ufually in extremes. A real, though rather 
a tacit opinion, feerns now to prevail, of 
the innocence and propriety of thofe la¬ 
teral love attachments, as much as it Was 
formerly againft them. Many, I know, 
r are fecretly perfuaded, that where the plea- 
fures of all concerned are increafed, with¬ 
out injury to any other perfon, there can 
be nothing really criminal or injurious. 
No inquifitorial feverity can ftifle every 
private opinion. Such opinions and prac¬ 
tices have often privately prevailed in this 
nation. We might inftance the ilum'ma - 
dos during the reign of Philip IV. and 
lately la bella union. 

In toleration, Chriftianity, or at leaft 
popery, has, I believe, been generally out¬ 
done 
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done by Mahometifm. Here, at Cordova, 
as arts and' learning advanced among the 
Moors* religious toleration kept pace, and 
there were many intermarriages between 
the Mahometans and iChriftians. If their 
•empire could have remained, and con¬ 
tinued to improve* it might have helped 
to batten the advancement and civilization 
of Europe as well as of the world, to re -, 
Concile thofe two inimical fedts* and foften 
that barbarous inveteracy, which niuft now 
perhaps for ever, attend their local fepara- 
tion, till the one exterminate the other. 

Spain and Spaniards might probably be 
confiderably improved, if their gentlemen 
could be made to travel more, for they dre 
perhaps the bell travellers of us all, as 
Roufleau obferves; and if the church 
could be perfuaded to fet bounds to her* 
felf,, and more eafily admit of ftrangers 
and heretics. The great Almanzor, and 
others of the Moorilh princes, could per- 
fuade their priefts to admit the arts, 
againft their original tenets, and could make 
them interpret their barbarous exclufive 
O 2 religion 
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religion into univerfal principles of bene¬ 
volence. A whole .race of princes of 
Orange could teach the different fe&3 of 
chriftians to tolerate each other. Are we 
never again to fee a prince in this country 
who fhail have at once influence and li¬ 
berality enough, with force and benevolence 
of mind, to ad with fuccefs oa fush 
principles? T ' 7 
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LETTER XX. 

Nobility. Mirth and Happinefs . Antiqui¬ 
ties. Arts and Population , 

I N confidering the nobility of fome coun¬ 
tries, we are led to doubt whether the 
firft and moft diftinguifhed ranks of men be 
always the beft part of the nation, and 
muff fufpeft that there may be in the na¬ 
ture of hereditary honours a tendency to¬ 
wards degeneracy. To keep a body of 
nobility up to the true fpirit of honour and 
virtue, perpetual and powerful motives to 
exertion are probably r^quifite ; fuch as the 
fentiments of chivalry, maintained by fome 
conftant great employ, as that of War or 
of legiflation, and all other great objects 
pf public weal. In fuch a government as 
this, thofe motives cannot probably exift 
in force and quantity fufficient for the pur- 
pofe. Where they have fo little hopes of 
O 3 any 
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any fignal employment, and are excluded 
from the management of public affairs, 
and even of their own, a life and character 
(difpofed to idlenefs and diffipation at leaft, 
are among the confequences to be ex¬ 
pected. 

If old families were not to wear out, 
and become extinCt, leaving room for a 
frefh fupply, a corps de noblejpt would pror 
bably degenerate much fafter. The firft 
man of his' family is frequently worth all 
the reft of it who come after him: indeed, 
we cannot expeCt in his pampered ppfterity 
to find much of his fpirit or character, 
which was probably formed by a fife of 
hardfhips, dangers, and difficulties: whence 
then this hi$ anxious care in providing 
for his pofterity fuch a load of riches and 
honours as may probably render them good 
foMiothing? This queftion may caufe you, 
to think and produce various fpeculations 
pn fo important a fubjeCt, and on human 
, nature and fociety, which is the chief end 
of thefe Letters. Yopr Englifh nobility, 
from being hereditary legiflators and judges, 
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and being forced into a more temperate 
kind of pride, are led to have reeourfe to 
other merits befides thofe of birth; and 
may he longer kept up to their proper cha¬ 
racter. 

Speculative philofophers, and book-men, 
may be indulged in the common cant of 
ill-treating heroes and conquerors, as the 
greateft and beft of them will always re* 
quire fome control. Put if titles and pre¬ 
eminence were only acquired, as they ought 
to be, by really ferving the public, we 
fhould find by the general voice, that emi¬ 
nence in war firft, and then in legiflation or 
government, would moft ennoble an,ddiftin- 
guifh men in fociety. The employments 
that require the ftrongeft minds and moft 
vigorous exertions, mull he of the greateft 
importance, and military honours wifi gene¬ 
rally hold the firft Tank; nor can it pro* 
bably lpng remain otherwife in any nation, 
as war will ever he neceflary, at times, 
while men are men. In the greateft cha¬ 
racters, you fee that .of a warrior has ever 
been the chief requifite; and this has af— 
0 4 ways 
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ways been perceived by fuch men ; and on 
their early perception of if, have their rife 
and- future greatnefs been built. The 
modern orders of nubility, though origin¬ 
ally military, having loft much of the an¬ 
cient fpirit and purity of chivalry, may 
have greatly changed, and probably weaken¬ 
ed the force and enthufiafm of character in 
the firft ranks of men*: hence a frequent 
and neceflary recourfe, in modern times, 
to new military diftin£tions: and fome 
wife prince may- yet find a great refource 
in diftributing honours according to their 
original intention, and in beftowing the 
higheft titles on military merit. It is faid, 
they are trying this in Ruflia, but I be¬ 
lieve it requires a free or mixed govern¬ 
ment to give fuch a meafure all' its effect: 
with them it is only a piece of foolilh af- 
feftation, with which that court feems full 
as plentifully ftored as any other. This, and 
feveral other of her affirming operations, 
look as if Ruflia laid herfelf out entirely 
for conqueft, and only ferVe to make the 
world jealous and afraid of- her, with¬ 
out caufe; for fhe capnpt in fait be in a 

ftate 
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(late to produce real dread or dagger to 
Europe, perhaps for many ages to come; 
and then thd world may all be improved 
and civilized, which will render any gene¬ 
ral conqueft impoflible. 

If the European governments have moll 
of them a gradual tendency towards a re¬ 
fined fpecies of defpotifm ; if the old ro¬ 
mantic notions of honour, and all the re¬ 
mains of chivalry, mull, by degrees, wear 
out, and the races of nobles naturally de*- 
generate, whiles the people, or third eftate, 
are nobody (except with you), and mull 
therefore afford but a bad fupply to recruit 
the corps de noblejfe ; what control will then 
remain over mankind, the governors or 
governed, both naturally more vicious and 
improvident as government degenerates 
into tyranny, and gets beyond all reftraint? 
”\yhere will Rations then find virtue and 
honour fufficient to arreft, or even regulate 
the progrefs of depravity, and prevent the 
ruin of themfelves and their pollerity ? 
"What can then flop the decline of this old 
and worn-out part of the ' world ? Europe 
piultj perhaps, in time follow the Heps 

and 
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and the f^te pf Aha, efpecially if fhe Ihould 
ever be tempted again to purfue her com* 
quefts in that quarter* But I (hall not now 
•trouble you with profeehting thefe airy fpe- 
culations any farther; they are only ftarted 
as hints for your future confideration, and 
not unworthy the attention of the philoip** 
pher who watches the tendency of our 
manners and fyftems of government* 

But to return to Spain. Many miftake 
the prefent character of the Spaniards, and 
particularly their jealoufy and gravity. I 
believe you will find lefs jealoufy, and 
more good mirth among them, than in all 
the affeded gaiety and noife of fome of 
their neighbours. There is, to be fure, in 
the very excefs and abundance of their wit, 
joy, and good-humour, a certain fteady 
evennefs -of manner, equally djftant from 
levity, as from pedantry or affedation; 
this is obfervable in all they do. With a 
kind of dry and grave humour, one of the 
company will often talk or fing all the reft 
into an extreme of mirth and laughter, 
preferring all tfie while a moft ferene and 

placid 
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placid firmnefs of countenance himfelf; 
Como quien no dice nada. We find in them, 
more mirth and happinefs than may at firft 
feem compatible with their poverty and in¬ 
dolence. But fortunately, fuch is often 
the lot of poor countries: poco bien y bien 
quijlo. The fcarcity of good things feems 
to be fully compenfated by the more lively 
enjoyment of the few they retain, Some 
wants and difficulties feem to be among 
the neceffary ingredients of human life: 
we are foon fpoiled by plenty and indul- 
gence. Voluntary exertions cannot al¬ 
ways be dqual to thofe of neceffity. 
Riches and iuccefs will, in general, di- 
minifh our powers both of body and mind, 
py removing at once the fources of exer¬ 
tions and enjoyment. Human nature 
happily accommodates itfelf to fituation; 
and this cheerful, though carelefs manner 
tof wearing their chains, is probably ‘the 
beft for the prelent condition of thefe 
people, y aft na ay rngl que por bien no 
venga , as Sancho’s llories go: every thing 
has its ufe. When we think of improving 
{he world, we fhould firft confider well, 

whether 
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whether happinefs may not be already 
more equally diftributed than could be 
done by all our wifdom and benevolence; 
and that every confiderable alteration in 
fociety Ihould be much wanted and de¬ 
fied by the people themfelves before 
it is attempted : let us not force it on 
them before we have taught them to wifh 
for it. 

This country affords more objects fop 
the antiquary than the artift: few re-> 
markable pieces of modem art are to bq 
found, except in the royal palaces: yqt 
Spain, you know, has produced fomq 
good painters and tolerable archite&s; a 
few of thefe have ftruck out new paths, I 
think, with fome fuccefs. Tim builder of ' 
the Efcuriaf was a man of genius, and had 
grand ideas. If it was really intended tQ 
be built in the form of a gridiron, the idea 
probably came from Philip. 

The remains of antiquity here have 
been learnedly treated by their own anti¬ 
quaries, though not yet fufficiently dug 
up by the workmen : and thefe are hither¬ 
to 
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to objects of mere curiofity, without any 
influence on the national tafte or improve¬ 
ment, as with you, where your carpenters 
and fmiths begin already to work in the 
ftyle of thofe of Greece and Rome. I 
hope you now perceive, that the 8000/. to 
Sir W. H—, for thofe mufeum antiquities, 
was not thrown away; and we may hope 
that the labours of a Bentley, a Wedge- 
wpod, and other ingenious manufacturers, 
will turn to public benefit, and the diflu- 
fion of good tafte. 

The Spaniards might learn many good 
things from the Roman monuments and 
antiquities; as, the police, management, 
and divifion of the country; roads and 
modes of communication; methods of 
building, of watering, cultivating, and di¬ 
viding their lands; in various arts and 
trades: they might alfo learn much from, 
fome of thefe Germans, and other fo¬ 
reigners ; from Catalonia, and ftill more 
from Bifcaya, and fometimeSieven at their 
own doors: they have many examples 
fcattered about the kingdom of what they 

ought 
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ought to do: but it is too plain, tfiat no 
example, or temporary' public aififtance,* 
can have its natural effects here. Some 
Of the fineft parts of their country are the 
Jeaft peopled, their exterffive Jierras : this 
of Sierra Morena, which extends from 
Murcia to Portugal, is full of fine vallles, 
with a variety of foils, of wood and water, 
which are all wanting in their arid plains, 
the only parts they have attempted to in¬ 
habit, and which are accordingly very 
thinly peopled and rtiiferably cultivated; 
They feem determined to fpare no la¬ 
bour in couritera&itig nature, and juftly 
fiicceed in proportion to the wifdom of* 
theit efforts. 

There are more paintings at Seville than 
at Cordova. We found there fome gen¬ 
tlemen collectors, and a good many pieces 
of Morillo, particularly in the convent 
where he ended his days. This devout 
way of palling the latter part of life in con¬ 
vents, continues ftill to be the fafhion in 
Spain, in which they are perhaps more con-» 
fiftent with their principles than ourfelves. I 

cannot 
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cannot pretend to be fuch a connoiffeur as 
to carry in my eye, from one diftant coun¬ 
try to another, the meafure of merit of 
different mafters; but it appears to me, as 
if Velafquez and Morillo fhould ftand next 
to the very firft of the Italian fchool, not 
only as faithful imitators of nature, but 
fometimes foaring above her, towards the 
true fublime, and particularly the former; 
the one feems to digniff, and the other to 
beautify nature. 
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LETTER XXL 

Country . Seguidillas. Timber. Sheep'. 
Corporations. Nitre. Military Schools * 
Aranjue%. 

Madrid, 1779. 

W E have parted through an eftate of 
the duke of Alva, neat Cordova, 
a country abounding in beauties, as ufual. 
about the fkirts of mountains, but more 
particularly about this fublime Sierra Mo- 
rena. It was there the late Duke was 
banilhed, and he confiderably improved 
the lands, planting olive-woods, building 
fome , good oil-mills, ftores, &c. We 
found a wheel on thS river, forty feet dia¬ 
meter, which raifed water nearly to that 
height, for watering fome gardens, fo 
fimple as to require no attendance, but 
only repairs. 

La Mancha—the country of the re- 
.nowned Don Quixote, may be remarked 

for 
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for fimplicity, poverty, mirth, and mufic. 
The country refembles raoft of the other 
internal Spanilh plains, a dry, naked, 
brown clay, without a green fpot, and 
hardly a Ihrub to be feen, except when the 
vines are in leaf. But in thefe few poor 
clay villages, there is plenty of good wine 
and good bread, and nothing but dancing 
and finging in or out of doors all the 
evenings. Poverty and mirth go together 
in thefe happy climes. 

This feems the original country of thofe 
charming little fongs called Segitidillas j 
their natural foil, where they grow fpon- 
taneoufly, made often extempore , and 
feldom written or noted down. Great 
numbers are made, fung, and danced here, 
which are never known in the reft of 
Spain, and they are probably more in the 
true old national tafte, than even at Madrid. 

I was forry I had not time to make a larger 
collection of them. We could willingly, 
and pleafantly, have paffed much more 
time in fome of thofe poor places. There 
is, in Spanifli manners, in the language, 
Vol. II. ' P mirth, 
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mirth, and gracia of the people, a fome- 
thing that attaches and engages thofe who 
enter into the tafte and fpirit of it, but 
which, till then, is incomprehenfible to 
the ftranger or palling vifitor. 

We might almoll meafure the degrees of 
bad government^ in different countries, by 
the deftru&ion or want of timber. In Spain, 
fcarce a tree is to be feen, except fuch 
as yet grow among inacceffible mountains. 
It is faid that timber diminilhes even in 
England, where fo much is planted. Man 
is a deflrudive animal where he is not well 
treated. He requires good ufage, and 
great fecurity, to render him provident for 
a future day, and efpecially for pofterity. 

We met fome of the ganado merino, or 
fine wool lheep, in large ftraggling flocks, 
on their travels from the northern moun¬ 
tains to winter in the fouthern plains. Some 
flocks travel above a hundred long leagues 
twfce a year. But Bowles will give* you 
all the particulars. Salt is a neceffary part 
of their food. There is ftill, I find, fome 
difpute even here about the proper quan¬ 
tity. 
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tlty. The breeding of thofe fine wool 
Iheep is probably only fit for a country 
like this, thinly inhabited, little cultivated, 
and without fences: but I doubt of its being 
the moft profitable kind of produce, even 
here, where every thing Would grow, I 
believe* with a little more pains, and more 
water, both of which might be had. 
However, this wool has long been a na¬ 
tional object in Spain: they have a code 
of laws on purpofe. The privileges of the 
Mejia (or fheep company) probably pre¬ 
vent inclofures,. plahting, and improve¬ 
ments t the want of trees moft likely con¬ 
tributes to their want of water. It feems 
the fine wool is worth above a hundred 
reals per droba, but the common fort only 
twelve or fifteen. 

Let all ftates beware of great corporate 
bodies of people, and admit even (mail 
ones only on very good and obvious rea- 
fons. The natural fubdivifion of fociety 
is into families; collective bodies more 
numerous may be dangerous or injurious 
to the public, and may be eafily brought 
P 2 to 
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to combine againft the reft of the nation* 
The principles and formation of great 
companies and corporations are not yet 
well underftood. England, Holland, &c. 
after having got rid of the old ftyle of 
monopolies, are probably launching again 
too far, in admitting new kinds of cor¬ 
porate bodies, of impend in imperio. The 
true fpirit and natural operations of thofe 
may not be underftood, till one, or fome 
eafy combination of them, fhall feize or 
over-rule the ftate. 

There muft be much nitre in the air 
here, or the earth muft be well adapted for 
generating or extrading it from thence, 
or both ; for the fame heaps of earth, 
without any change, addition, or mixture, 
give nearly the fame quantity of faltpetre 
every year, at the works near Tembleque. 
This I was told by feveral different fets 
of workmen. They have powder-mills on 
the Guadiana, near this place. 

We faw their horfe-academy at Ocano y 
for educating officers for the cavalry only. 

This 
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This is a fmall town with eleven convents. 
The plan of this. fchool, like moft other 
Spanilh ideas on public matters, is too 
great ever to be completed. Their defigns 
are generally gigantically magnificent, and 
impracticable: Muley Iftimael’s palaces. 
If all the fix or feven military fchools, 
fcattered ' about this kingdom, were 
united into one or two, they would pro¬ 
bably be attended with mere efieCt and 
ceconomy. 

The modern practice of dividing and 
fubdividing labour, fo neceflary in moft 
arts and trades, is apt to be carried too far, 
and to be adopted where it is unneceflary, 
or hurtful, as in the military. Since this 
fpirit of feparating things which are na¬ 
turally connected, has taken place; fince 
we attend more to fancied and forced 
diftinCtionS, than to natural connections 
of things, and are loft in a diminutive 
ftyle of minute philofophy; I think the 
ftrength of genius and of fancy has di¬ 
minished, and the human mind has de¬ 
generated, fince thofe times when a man 
P. 3 could 
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could be at once a ftatefman, philofopher, 
foldier, mufician, poet, author, &c. But 
a man now takes only a part of a profef- 
lion, and is fit for nothing elfe. Even an 
officer of.hprfe is often a novice in the 
affairs of infantry. I fhould rather be in¬ 
clined to think, with Cicero and Vifru-* 
vius, that no man can be very great in any 
thing of importance, without knowing 
almoft every thing. All is connected in 
this world : though, I believe, I preach¬ 
ed this do&rine before to our friend 

C-; I wiffi you, in particular, to. 

confider it well, that you may endeavour 
to become great as a- foldier, a fenator, 
a farmer,' &c. for they all affift each 
other. 

Aranjne% has many beauties in its fine 
fhady walks, river, and gardens; occupy¬ 
ing a pretty little plain, which finks down 
to a level with the river, and is hidden 
from the rude and naked high country 
that furrounds it: a line pidture in a 
huge ugly frame: a pleafant and fhady, 
but not cheerful, retreat. There is fome- 

thing 
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thing rather melancholy and Moorilh about 
fome of the gardens and buildings. And 
about Spanifh places, I think, there is 
generally fomething in a ruined or un¬ 
limited ftate, that tends to deaden the 
whole. The chapel, fome pictures, and 
apartments, merit attention; but I muft 
leave the defcriptioit to others, 
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LETTER XXII. 

Madrid. Arts. People. Ffcurial. Old 

Cajlile. Flocks. Towns. Church. Corn. 
Water. Government. 

I WISH to haften through this journey, 
which you may begin to think rather 
tirefome, as I do; and I mull tell you, for 
your comfort, that moft other Spaniflv 
travellers think the fame. However, with 
your youth, curiofity, and a little more 
practice in the language, you may eafily, 
and even pleafantly, get over all their mag¬ 
nified difficulties. Though I do not intend 
to trouble you with many particulars, I 
will not promife that fome reflexions may 
not ftill interrupt our progrefs, and exercife 
your patience, for which you will have fo, 
much occafton here. 

Of Madrid, , the particulars I fhall leave 
to other ample accounts, already publiffied: 
it is now a tolerably clean country town,, 

with 
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with fome few good ftreets and buildings; 
but no pleafant environs: the moment you 
get without the gates, you may fancy 
yourfelf in a Spanifh defert again. The 
king has an excellent collection of pictures 
in his new and magnificent palace: but 
you have, and will foon have more labour¬ 
ed accounts of all thefe things, by profefled 
connoiffeUrs. 

It muft be allowed, that moft princes 
now take fome pains to encourage and re¬ 
vive the arts; but thefe do not feem to 
anfwer the call anywhere fo readily as 
with you ; and it gives pleafure to fancy 
and forefee them repairing to our iiland to 
increafe and multiply, as to a better foil 
than they can now find in any other coun¬ 
try. It; would feem, that thefe great 
monarchs of the world have loft the fecret 
of alluring or propagating them. I do not 
hear of any Spanifh ftudents above medio¬ 
crity. Wealth, fecurity, then leifure, 
travel, and various motives, muft con- 
fpire to produce a tafte for the beauties of 
pature and the ancients. Princes do not 

feem 
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feem to know, that if all the arts and 
fciences were fomehow, by chance or 
force, introduced into any country that is 
badly or defpotically governed, and hence 
defective in fecurity, they could not be 
fixed, or remain there, but would moft 
probably difappear with the generation that 
introduced them. 

This town of Madrid is not yet a very 
healthy place I believe, from what we 
can learn, and from the bilious fallow 
aguifh appearance of its inhabitants: they 
are not in general a ftout nor a handfome 
people, and have a certain look of fecret 
difcontent or refignation, or fomething 
between thefe, which is eafier to obferve 
than explain. 

Though the Spaniards, in general, may 
not appear to you, at firft, fo handfome 
or good looking a people as fome other of 
the more northern races, yet in other parts 
of the kingdom, you will find, after a 
little habit and examination, that they have 
a certain regularity and graceful ftrength 
of countenance beyond moft other nations: 

7 and 
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and that they have more bodily ftrength, 
vigour, and fpirit, than their dry and meagre 
appearance may feem to indicate; and this 
will appear on the few occafions that occur 
to excite their exertiqn. 

The Efcurlal —a romantic bold fituation, 
on the hills that fkirt the Guadarrama 
range of mountains. The building, in 
the bold and fimple Doric, fo uncommon 
and unexpected in fuch a country: yet, 
on the whole, I think it far beneath the 
degrees and effedts of beauty and grandeur, 
which might be expedted from fo much 
labour and materials: and, as ufual, this, 
and every thing in the country, feems 
doomed to be fpoilt by fomething or other 
difagreeably melancholy, dirty, or, mean : 
here, a number of fmall and broken win¬ 
dows ; a want of repairs, and of cleanli- 
nefs; an ugly weather-beaten kind of 
ftone, &c. all contribute to give to the 
whole a trifte and uninhabited appearance. 
The negledted ftate of the grounds and 
fences, the dulnefs of the court, and want 
of amuferaents, may ftrike one with 

Moorilh 
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Moorifli ideas and refemblances : but I do 
not mean to dwell much in or on palaces, 
and mflft again refer you to others. 

We go on from the Efcurial, afcending 
thefe Guadarrama mountains, and from the 
higheft get a view of the great plains of 
Old Caftile before us; and look back upon 
thofe of the new, behind us, over Madrid, 
and far beyond it: both ways a grand and 
extenfive, but not a very cheerful, pro* 
fped: a naked brown country during great 
part of the year. If I could chufe my 
party, I believe I fhould like better to exa¬ 
mine thefe wild and romantic mountains 
than thofe half-peopled plains: all their 
mountains are full of interefting objeds, 
and of fublime and beautiful fcenes; but 
they are few, and diftant from each other, 

I do not find much that is worth copy¬ 
ing and confidering from the memoranda 
of feveral journies through the now naked 
plains of Old Caftile and Leon; where 
there is, indeed, fo little to be feen, be- 
fides fome fcattered flocks of Iheep, and a 
few clay towns and villages, very thinly 

fcattered, 
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fcattered, full of dirt, poverty, and ruins, 
appearing as if lately burnt down : fcarce 
a tree, or any thing green, to be feen dur¬ 
ing mod of the year; often in want of 
water, of timber, and of every thing 
comfortable; only ftraw for fuel, beds, 
feats, &c. In fome of the wool towns, 
i. c. where the wool is wafhed, we faw 
fome houfes with a few glafs windows, as 
a very rare fight. 

We found that thofe large flocks of Iheep 
belong moftly to a few great proprietors, 
chiefly nobility, who live in Madrid, while 
their wretched and negledted country feems 
given up to wafte, or to thefe few fcattfered 
flocks, and ragged folitary Ihepherds: but 
their management of wool and Iheep, 
Spaitl has retained perhaps better than any 
other art; and in its prefent ftate, is pro¬ 
bably one of the fitteft for producing wool, 
and if it mull want water, there is much 
of it that can hardly be turned to any other 
ufe : for which reafon I think it is not 
the country fitteft for working up the wool, 
nor for many other operations that fequire 
great population and induftry. The pro¬ 
ducing 
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ducing and the working up of materials* 
are not necefl'arily, nay are often incom¬ 
patible, in the fame country: a country 
of ffiepherds cannot be full of manufac¬ 
tures : fome countries we find fit for one 
thing, and fome for another ; fome to pro¬ 
duce materials, others to fabricate them : 
ind if each nation would be wife enough to 
keep to its own natural ftaple, it would 
doubtlefs be much better for the world at 
large. Yet they might, and would pro¬ 
bably have fome more manufactories in 
their towns here, if their government had 
any wifdom or goodnefs to refrain from 
taxing them, and to give fufficient fecu- 
rity, liberty, toleration: or rather if they 
were to aboliffi this government, and create 
a new one. Of the prefent ftate of Spain, 
I hope you begin to form fome general 
ideas, which I think are fufficient, and 
always the belt, to begin with: a general 
notion of its natural hiftory you may ac¬ 
quire from Bowles , and our good friend 
D. Ign. Afo,'may (hew you his fubterrane- 
ous or mineralogic map of it, Thefe ex- 
tenfive plains confift of other leffer ones, 

of 
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of different heights or levels, finking fud- 
denly by fteep precipices, where two or 
three different ftrata appear, of feveral 
yards thicknefs each, all horizontal: the 
upper ftratum vifibly form the furrounding 
mountains, though at a great diftance. 
Such is the make, and I think, a tolerable 
fhort defcription of this, and of feveral 
other great plains in the world. 

Their chief towns lie among the fkirts of 
the different mountains ■ that almoft fur- 
round this great plain, as Segovia, Valla¬ 
dolid, Burgos, Leon, Aftorga (for ac¬ 
counts of which fee Pontz). There, the 
country generally begins to be more varied, 
more interfperfed, with villages and culti¬ 
vation, and we can fee that it has for¬ 
merly been ftill morefo: ruins of villages, 
caftles, and cultivation, may yet be traced: 
and in thofe cities, fome melancholy re¬ 
mains of ancient magnificence ftill appear 
through their prefent ruins, filth, and po¬ 
verty. Burgos I think one of the moll 
interefting of thefe towns ; it was formerly 
the refidence of their princes. Some ftreets, 

confifting 
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confifting of old palaces of former nobility, 
appeared to be fcarcely habitable, but we 
were told that they are ftill occupied by 
genteel families; poor gentry, of which 
this country has ftill fome remains, too 
proud and too lazy to work. 

There is fcarcely any thing in tolerable 
order in Spain but their churches: the 

old cathedral here is one of their fineft 

* -* * 

Gothic ftrudures. Though the parts are 
of very different and capricious ftyles of 
archite&ure; the whole is noble without 
being heavy: but the Greek and the Gothic 
never join well, in my opinion, though 
the moderns are always attempting it, as 
here, and I think ftill without fuccefs. 
They tell us, this place is much improved 
fince the wool duties began to be collected 
in it, and the export turned to St. Ander; 
it muft then have been wretched indeed 
before that period. 

Leon may have been, and might eafily 
again be made a very fine city : fituated on 
fome fmall rivers, as they iflue from the 
mountains to the north of it, and which 

form 
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form a noble back ground, with much fine 
country and good foil all around. Here 
is a charming convent or abbey, poflefled 
by the priefts of St. Jago: but Pontz will 
foon give us large accounts of all thefe. 

They have, however, in thefe dry brown 
plains of Caftile, fometimes tolerable crops 
of wheat, and of a good hard grain; but 
they attempt little or no other produce. 
Poverty, the church, and want of markets 
for their furplus produce, if they had any, 
are among their greateft, and are quite' 
fufficient, obftacles to their improvement in 
agriculture. It would doubtlefs be difficult, 
and has hitherto been impoffible, to open 
a communication fufficient to tranfport 
corn from thefe inland parts, which are 
fhut up from the fea and from each 
other by mountains. The plans long in 
agitation, of roads and canals for thefe 
purpofes, have not been formed with any 
adequate precifion or knowledge of the 
fubjedt or of the country, and are im¬ 
practicable in its prefent ftate of popula¬ 
tion. They complain likewife of a want 
Vol. II. and 
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and uncertainty of water and of crops} 
but this was not always the cafe; or at 
leaft not to fo great a degree, when better 
planted and peopled. We know, that in 
former times corn has been exported from. 
Spain, and that numerous armies and in¬ 
habitants have been fupported in thefe now 
naked deferts ; there mull then have 
been fome mode of watering them, to 
a certain extent. Some Roman remains 
fhew us one very good and fimple me¬ 
thod of watering certain diftridts, by 
forming large refervoirs, like lakes, of the 
ftreams as they iffue from the mountains ; 
by great embankments at proper places; 
and then by letting off the water in fmall 
channels to the lower grounds. This 
method is pradtifed in Portugal, and there 
are fome Roman works of this kind 
ftill in ufe near Merida and at Alicant; 
and remains of them at other places. Such 
refources feem abfolutely neceflary to agri¬ 
culture in the internal parts of this penin- 
fula, where there is generally a want of rain 
during the fummer and autumn quarters. 

7 We 
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We can hardly judge, from the appear¬ 
ance of a country in its defert and un¬ 
cultivated ftate, of what it may be ca¬ 
pable, nor of its former appearance when 
cultivated and populous : even the necef- 
fary moifture of the foil may have difap- 
peared from thefe plains with the trees and 
cultivation: in that Hate, fome countries 
become gradually covered with fand, which 
would be prevented by annual tillage. 

But all thefe obftacles of nature, which 
I fufpett they exaggerate, might be con- 
fiderably overcome, if thofe of miftaken 
policy and bad government were once re¬ 
moved. In fhort, I mull frequently repeat 
my text, that the form of government, or 
of fociety, is of the firft importance, how¬ 
ever overlooked Or miftaken by travellers, 
poets, or the people themfelves. Our re- 
fearches into the moral or political caufes 
of national profperity or decline, generally 
terminate there. Certain forms of govern¬ 
ment necefiarily produce application, know¬ 
ledge, wifdom, fecurity, induftry; and to 
thefe every thing is poflible. Around 

CL* fome 
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fome of their towns, moft of the lands to 
a good diftance are in fome fort of tillage, 
but they cannot afford to meliorate them, 
and muft prefer plowing up badly more 
frefti land, to the labour and expence of 
improving the old. Both might be done 
under wife laws, and an equitable govern¬ 
ment ; the proprietors living more on their 
eftates, difpofing of them as they pleafed, 
and fufficiently interefted and fecured in 
their produce and profits, the confequent 
increafe of population, would confpire to 
overcome thofe obftacles of nature, and 
to extend and improve all the arts connect¬ 
ed with the cultivation of the earth : the 
products would foon increafe; roads and 
canals might then be made by degrees: all 
thefe things would mutually aflift each 
other; their furplus would gradually find 
its way to diftant markets, and new ones 
would appear at home. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

'Examples. Colonies and Companies. Eajl 


Indies. 


To Mr. C. 


HOUGH it is very uncommon to 



JL wifh to go twice the fame route in 
this country, yet, if you were to tempt me 
with the party you mention, I could per¬ 
haps bear to examine it better; though, 
like many others, I often find myfelf get¬ 
ting gradually more out of humour with 
it, and more doubtful if any thing can be 
learned from hence of ufe to mankind, 
unlefs it be that of feeing and feeling, fo 
to fpeak, more forcibly the numerous evil 
confequences of falfe policy, bad govern¬ 
ment, and a worfe religion: lefions, to be 
fure, of the utmoft importance to mankind, 
or to nations, and which cannot be too 
ftrongly enforced on them, if they could 
be taught to profit and take warning from 
tfie examples of their neighbours, and 




learn 
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Team from the experience of each other. 
The errors of other nations are not un¬ 
known to us. They have been obferved 
and ftudied by fome: but we feem only 
thereby more habituated and reconciled to 
them; more inclined to imitate, and to 
follow, than to avoid their fall. We, in 
particular, feem of late to be forgetting, 
that it is to the nature and form of our go¬ 
vernment we are indebted for our pre¬ 
eminence. The nations ufed to fhew us 
to their tyrants and to their children, 
as fomething approaching to what a peo¬ 
ple and government ought to be ; but we 
already begin to lofe their refpe£t and 
admiration. Since this mad and ruinous 
quarrel with our colonies, men feem to 
examine and to doubt the juftice of your 
pretenfions to fuperiority in liberty, fenfc, 
fcience, generofity, &c.; and fee too 
clearly the tyranny and abfurdity of any 
fovereignty or dominion of one people or 
nation over another. 

The modern fyftem of all-grafping com¬ 
merce and colonization, you know, I hold 

to 
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to be deftrudttve in the end: and if, in 
fpite of the fatal examples of Spain and 
Portugal before our eyes, we Ihould go on, 
and fucceed in our wild and oppreftive en- 
terprifes, of fubduing and thence deftroy- 
ing thofe American colonies, or undertake 
the endlefs expence of fubjugating and 
maintaining a fet of Haves by way of 
cuftomers, our future hiftory and progrefs 
will probably referable that of thefe coun¬ 
tries ; and if we were capable of taking 
and applying the examples, we could not 
find any better. Nay, if we retain only 
our Afiatic pofleffions, and turn our atten¬ 
tion and exertions to the Eaft, proportioned 
to our fuppofed lofles in the Weft, endea¬ 
vouring there to extend our power inftead 
of our trade ; forgetting our own maxims 
of leaving commerce alone, to find its own 
proper channels, its level, and its limits; 
the »confequences may be equally fatal to 
us. The prize we Ihall be tempted to pur- 
fue there, is not probably of the right kind 
for us, being of too great a magnitude, 
and may blcome an objedt for ambition, 
enterprife, and extravagance, inftead of 
Q^4 furnilh* 
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furnjfhing motives to that parllmonious in- 
duftry which belongs to commerce: it may 
have the fameeffeds on us, as South America 
has had on Spain ; deceiving the people as 
to real and ufeful riches: and the contagion 
may reach to government itfelf, and gradual¬ 
ly mill ead and contaminate the whole nation. 

Wherever there is a profped of making 
fortunes fuddenly and without much trouble, 
that part will foon be overftocked, and the 
gradual and induftrious, the only ufeful me¬ 
thod of acquiring wealth, will certainly be 
negleded. Hence depopulation and other 
numerous bad confequences enfue. Befides, 
it is to be feared, that a fet of merchants muft 
make but bad fovereigns, and then degene¬ 
rate as merchants. The two charaders are 
probably incompatible^ and muft mutually, 
fpoil each other. They will foon begin 
to lofe by their trade, rind then try to re¬ 
cover themfelves by revenue and rapacity. 
Though our Eaft India company has 
hitherto behaved much better in thofe fitua- 
tions than could have been expeded, yet 
I hope we may not wait for the final refult, 
to be convinced that the fyftem is defedive; 

that 
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that great companies and great conquefts 
are generally real evils to a nation, and 
fhould never be admitted without abfolute 
and obvious neceffity; and even then, 
their proper eftablifhment and control 
will require more wifdom and virtue than 
can perhaps be expected in any govern¬ 
ment, or even in human nature. 

If the nation fhould become intoxicated 
with the fpirit of conqueft as well as ra¬ 
pacity, and our executive government at 
home acquire the management of fuch 
productive fources of wealth, and there- 
by get beyond the control of parlia¬ 
ment, and of every other control that 
can then be found, it may be tempt¬ 
ed and enabled to deftroy our confti- 
tution in effeCt, though the form fhould 
remain. 

For any one country to govern another 
well at a diftance, is perhaps impofiible: 
the few different modes that have been at¬ 
tempted, do not afford experience fuffici- 
ent to decide on the bell, or on the practi¬ 
cability of any, Though we have fucceeded 

better 
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better than other nations, in the inftance 
of our American colonies, chiefly by giv¬ 
ing them our own conftitution, and by the 
free enjoyment of which we might (till 
have retained them ; yet the fame method 
will not probably anfwer for the Eaft ; and 
to attempt it by means of a company, can 
never, in my opinion, be the beft way. 
A free and open trade, under a ftrong 
and refpeCtable military government, if 
thefe two are compatible, I lhould think 
the beft mode ; raifing the people who 
labour into more importance, by giving 
them better tenures of their lands, and 
fome perfonal rights.-r—All this muft be 
done by a proper choice of perfons, more 
than by laws and regulations from 
home. The warrior and the trader are 
characters more compatible, and might be 
made to agree better than the world ima¬ 
gine. Among military men, while bred 
up in the habits of oeconomy and the 
ftrid: notions of honour, you will have 
perhaps the beft chance to find fome of 
liberal and upright characters, fit for the 
higheft offices of truft and control j efpe- 

cially, 
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dally, if they themfelves are under fome 
control, and obliged to acquire inform 
mation : for you mud beware of the 
tyranny and the ignorance as yet too na¬ 
tural to the profeflion, till we adopt a pro*, 
per military education. 

If we examine hiftory, we {hall find that 
no nation of the Weft was ever yet much 
connected with the Eaft, without injury 
to themfelves, or could long retain the 
fame character after, as before that con¬ 
nexion, Of the great profits and for¬ 
tunes, which will arife more from re¬ 
venue and oppreflion than from fair com¬ 
merce, much will come home. It might 
be proper to trace, if we could, the 
probable effeXs of that influx; how far 
it may increafe the demand for labour 
and induftry, or have contrary effeXs, 
and tend to raife prices, to increafe luxury 
too faft, banilh manufaXories to cheaper 
countries, and thence depopulate and 
weaken the nation. Moft of that which 
will be fpent on horfes, fervants, parks, 
table, loofe women, &c. will certainly 
&X againft induftry, population, and 

national 
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national force; and with accelerating 
powers, by means of the enfuing change of 
manners and moral principles. 

On the other hand, the fortunes fo em* 
ployed, may turn out to be a fmall part 
of the immenfe profits arifing from that 
trade, which may likewife employ many 
ufeful hands both afliore and afloat, and 
fucfi numbers of veflels. It would feem, 
that a wife government might do fome- 
thing towards diminifhing the hurtful, 
and increafmg the beneficial parts of that 
commerce and connection. If that trade 
ihould ever come to be laid open, whole- 
fome competition may ftep in, to diminifh 
profits, and render time and induftry again 
more neceflary to the making of fortunes. 
Much will depend on the number and dif- 
pofition of thofe who come home with 
great riches; whether they injure or im- 
prove the country where they fettle, by 
their Afiatic luxury; whether they can 
return to fupport, by their riches and 
example, all our old manners and politi¬ 
cal conftitution; or by laughing at both, 
and fhaming liberty and (Economy out of 

counte- 
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countenance, ftrengthen the growing party 
of the debauched and corrupted. 

Should we 'not fucceed againft our 
colonies, and thence be forced to temper 
the extravagant ideas of our national 
power and glory, but be made to at¬ 
tend more to oeconomy, to bur home 
and European commerce, wifdom and 
moderation will be gained, and we may 
profit by the Iofs, We may be brought 
back to a better point of our national 
career than we were before, which was 
probably beyond the fummit of power 
and profperity; and thefe were already 
leading us down the other fide of the 
hill, through arts, luxury, and indul¬ 
gence. But if this is not found to be the 
confequence of our lofs, I fhall be inclined 
to fear that the blow will be too heavy, 
and the retrogradation too great to be reco¬ 
vered, and fhall dread the miichievous dif- 
fenfions that ufually attend on ill fuccefs; 
hence weaknefs at home, and contempt 
from abroad, or hafty and inadequate re- 
' medies worfe than the diforders. If you 

fhould 
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fhould perfift too long in this ill humour, 
or mad fit of making war on your friends, 
and driving them into the fcale of your 
enemies, and forfakirtg your old fyftems of 
alliances, you muft, in the courfe of two 
or three fuccelfive wars, feel the lofs and 
oppofite weight of America, and muft pro¬ 
bably be brought down to the point which 
your natural enemy keeps fo fteadily in 
view for you. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Spanijh Improvements. Roads. Canals < 

People. Laws. Languor. 

W E Grangers and fojourners here are 
very apt to think we could ealily 
improve this country. The firft fight of 
it fuggefts the idea: and hence, perhaps, 
arofe the proverbial faying, Ratir des cha¬ 
teaux en Efpagne. But from the little fuc- 
cefs of all thofe who have lately attempted 
it, we may prefume that it is eafier faid 
than done. Various have been the pro- 
pofals and attempts to improve it during 
this reign and the laft. Both monarchy 
have fet about it apparently in good earned: 
and on good principles; but that is not 
enough. The beft and trueft principles 
are not always applicable. The beft of 
their plans, fuppofing them really in earned, 
mull always fail here in the execution. 
His prefent Majefty was right as to the ne- 

ceflity 
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ceffity and the obje&s of reform, could 
he have found in his dominions enough 
of probity and practical abilities, riches 
and induftry, to execute, his intentions; 
but thefe were all wanting. He faw 
that the country required public affifb- 
ance and public works, before it could 
begin to be improved; as roads, canals, 
water. But it feems none were found 
who knew how to begin or accomplilh thofe 
improvements; none who,, could forefee 
that fuch things can be done here only 
upon a fmall fcale, and by fmall begin¬ 
nings, fuch as are within the ability ,of the 
country ; and that they muft be contented 
with mediocrity, or lefs perhaps, for a 
long time yet to come. They will have 
every thing at once great and magnificent; 
hence they fail in all, and finilh' nothing. 
Indeed it is probable that fome fecret French 
counfel is always at hand to lead them 
wrong. 

- No nation could more eafily have tole¬ 
rable roads acrofs their great dry plains ; a 
very little labour at fome places would 
make them paflable, and fufficiently good 

' for 
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f6r the country and its prefent commerce* 
But they have hardly any roads, becaufe 
they will have them better than ordinary, 
though ' there is fb little to carry, that 
they cannot prevent the grafs growing in 
the little bits already made. This govern¬ 
ment has been planning roads for thefe 
twenty or thirty years paft, beginning and 
fbrfaking one impracticable projedt for 
another: too proud or jealous to imitate 
the wifdom and ceconomy of the Bafcon- 
gada provinces, or to- give them up to pro** 
vincial managemeht, to the people who 
are more equal to the talk, and . the moft 
concerned in the expence and execution. 
In all their plans they feem to infill on 
having therti three times better and more 
expensive than neceffary. The five or fix 
principal roads leading to the capital, can¬ 
not, at their rate, be finilhed in lefs than 
fifty years, perhaps not in a hundred, and 
perhaps never. But in fifty years, the parts 
firft made will have fallen to ruins; for 
they make no provifioA for repairs, nor 
could it be effectually appropriated if they 
did. Of the roads to the capital, the 
VoL.II. R few 
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few leagues already executed hare coll 
nearly a million of reals per league* They 
feem already to ftop, probably unable to 
go on with the expence. Suppofe the reft 
to coft only half a million per league* the 
five or fix, of one hundred leagues each, 
will coft three hundred millions. They 
can never probably afford five millions per 
<innum y which makes it fixty years to firiiftv 
thefe few only. There are others equally, 
neceffary; as likewife pofadas y or inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers; for if 
govemriient will not build thefe, or encou¬ 
rage and affift in doing .it, none elf© will. 

<* 

At firft fight, moft of this level country 
of Old Caftile feems capable of canals as 
well as of roads, and that they might be 
fed by the different ftreams that form the 
Douro. That river, as you may fee by the 
map, receives the waters of a great extent 
of country, from all the l'urrounding moun¬ 
tains of Caftile, Leon, Afturias, &c. which 
inclofe a very extenfive valley. Buf an 
accurate knowledge of the country, of its 
produce and materials, would be n^ceffarjr 
3 to 
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te determine the practicability of canals^ I 
doubt they cannot footi have any thing to 
catty that will pay the expence i ftraw* 
though the moft likely to hnfwer the pur* 
pofe, will yet be quite infufficieno 

Such great public works* as before ob- 
ferved, would require a far greater degree 
of population and internal + commerce j 
fomething to be carried of bulk and im* 
portance, of an increafing demand, fuf- 
ficient to pay the fexpence of making and 
repairs, which will both be great: and 
they have more toads and canals already 
planned and begun in Spain, than the moft 
populous and ihdUfttious nation cotrld 
execute: fo little do they know their owri 
ftrength. It is from the great body of the 
people that all muft come, both the ex¬ 
pence and the labour: but they muft fifft 
be taught to feel their own importance, and 
be fure of the fruits of their induftry, be* 
fore they will undertake any thing of con- 
fequence. They muft be in the habits of 
managing the affairs of their own little 
diftriCts: provincial and municipal bufinefs 
R 2 and 
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and jurifdi&ions fhould be re-eftablifhed 
and extended, inftead of being gradually 
curtailed and taken away, as has been long 
the practice of their government, parti¬ 
cularly fince the Bourbon acceflion. In¬ 
deed the privileges and importance of the 
people have of courfe declined ever fince 
thfir Cortes or Parliament was prevailed 
on to grant to Charles V. the fupplies be¬ 
fore the redrefs of grievances. 

All focieties or governments are natu¬ 
rally flow and tedious in their progrefs, as 
if unwilling to change eftablifhed cuftoms, 
though abfurd or pernicious; even defpotifm 
herfelf can only go a certain pace ■, and as 
indolence often accompanies power, {he is 
frequently the floweft of all. Many things 
might otherwife have been expe&ed of this 
government, and they would, ere now, 
have got through the whole, and have 
taken away the old privileges of all the 
particular diftri&s and townfhips: but they 
have ftill left lome, as if to increafe the 
confuflon. There is more diverfity of laws 
and cuftoms throughout this kingdom than 

even 
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even in France, or almoft any other. Their 
different fueros , confejos , tribunales , are 
great plagues to themfelves, and to others 
who have any thing to do with them. But 
that is not the worft part of their jurifpru-’- 
derice ; for it is perhaps proper, that law, 
in fome cafes, fhould coft both trouble and 
expence. The great evil here is the' want 
of juftice and of decifion: indeed there 
are feldom any hopes of either: as they are 
only to be procured through an immenfity 
of corruption and delay, all ideas of juftice, 
right, or recovery, are often given up* 
without attempting a redrefs or remedy by 
law, which, in moft cafes, is known to be 
fo much worfe than to fuffer the evil. So 
that it is difficult to conceive how fo many 
people of the law can live here. They 
mull, like the inn-keepers on their roads, 
proportionally fleece the few who fall into 
their hands. 

In fhort, an eternal delay, languor, 
and indifference, as well as corruption, 
Teem to pervade every rank and every 
fpecies of bufinefs, and to have feized the 
R % nation 
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nation in general, and law and government 
moft of all. The confequences, you will 
readily conceive, muft be, univerfal want 
of credit and confidence between man and 
man, and hence of commerce, induftry, 
arts, &c. Each muft live perpetually on 
his guard, as if furrounded by enemies. 
Hence, in this ftate of fociety, the value, 
the efteem, and frequent ufe for private 
friendlhips, and the remarkable fidelity of 
fome, for which, you know, this nation 
has long.been renowned ; and hence the 
frequent aflaflinations, and other points of 
their manners and cuftoms, might be de¬ 
duced. But it is wonderful that the peo¬ 
ple in general are fo good as we find them 
to be; and we are led to refpe£t the moral 
character that can refrain from fo much 
wickednefs as might here be perpetrated 
with impunity. 

You peed not wonder at this extreme 
natioxral depreflion, nor fancy-the picture 
gutre. On clofer examination, perhaps, 
we fhould find there were always more of 
thofe defetts in the character of their go¬ 
vernment, 
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vernment, particularly fince they loft their 
Cortes, than could reach the page of the 
hiftorian, who feldom gets at the bottom 
of things. We know they have fallen 
from a great height; and the world is but 
too full of inftances of the weaknefs and 
total relaxation of the human mind, when 
once debafed by oppreffion. 
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LETTER XXV, 


spoils. Mountains. Mauragatos. Galicia\ 
St. jfago. Societies. Commerce. 


St. Jago. 



E find fomething like the old tolls 


V V and exactions of the feudal barons. 
Hill exifting in fome parts of the Spanilh 
monarchy. We came to an inn on the 
road belonging to the duke of Alva, and 


then to another belonging to the king, both 


let at a rack-rent fix times above the real 
v ( alue. This rent, and fome profit, muft be 
extorted from the few travellers that call 
there. One is apt to conclude, que le mal 
eji fans remede. Who can be expedited to 
have any regard for the good of fociety, 
if the firft characters in it can do thefe 
things ? 

The prefent prime minifter has, it feems, 
undertaken the roads too; we (hall foon fee 
with what fuccefs. He has already, as is 


ufual 
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ufual here, railed the public hopes too high. 

I hear he talks of depending partly on tolls, 
which will be diftreffing and ineffe&ual, 
where there are few travellers, and fo little 
internal commerce: but, X think, he may 
probably have the fenfe to be contented 
with mediocrity, and may then fucceed 
better than any of his predeceffors. 

We now go on towards Toro and 
Ajlorga , and there approach another noble 
range of mountains, which turns to the 
fouth from thofe of Afturias, and partly 
divide Galicia and Portugal from Spain. 
Here green hills, wood, water, popula¬ 
tion, and many beauties, again appear, 
and feem doubly grateful to the fight, 
fo long wearied with naked brown plains, 
and fky. 

Part of thefe fine mountains is inhabited 
by the Mauragatosy who are probably fome 
remnant of a Moorifh or mixed race. 
They have retained a drefs and manners 
different from the other Spaniards, but not 
any peculiar language, as I could learn. 
They are very induftrious, and join the 

three 
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three different profeffions of farmer, car¬ 
rier, and merchant,' which anfwers well 
enough 'for the rude ftate of fociety in 
Spain. They execute all three with a 

more liberal fpirit, with more (kill and in- 
duftry, than ufual in this country. Their 
numerous cattle anfwer very well for this 
treble purpofe. Tolerable farmers, they 
have improved and beautified feveral parts 
of thefe mountains. Rich and adventur¬ 
ous merchants, they are in great reputation 
for probity and fair dealing, buying whole 
cargoes at Coruna, They ftill obftinately 
retain, their ancient mean drefs, confifting 
chiefly qf Ikins; and intermarry, I be¬ 
lieve, only with each other. They may 
increafe, and may improve the country ftiU 
more, if they can efcape opprellion; but 
that is what cannot long be expected under 
this government, efpecially if they appear 
to profper. Some of them fuffered by 
lending money to Philip V. Charles Ilf. 
promifed, and began to pay it, but has 
flopped fhort at one-fifth of the debt. 


There 
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There are fine and fingular fcenes and 
beauties of nature, in thefe weftern moun¬ 
tains of Galicia t and they are tolerably 
peopled, though only by Gallegos, who 
are, to be fure, but a poor miferable-look- 
ing race: docile, obedient, mean, and 
ragged creatures ; fomething like the poor 
Jews at Gibraltar. In thefe northern pro¬ 
vinces, and in Catalonia, Spain might 
probably find colonifts enough for their 
mountainous and defert countries. Taking 
them by degrees, would pot depopulate 
thofe. Intermarrying and mixing different 
races, and modes of induftry, might have 
fome good effects. Here are ieveral iron? 
works; and coal has been lately difcovered 
in thefe mountains, but they fay it is not 
of a good kind : perhaps not till they get 
down to the next ftratum. 

There are fome tolerably good wines pro¬ 
duced on the internal hills of this range, 
as about Toro, &c. Spain might have 
great variety of excellent wines. They 
are furely improvable, being generally 
ftrong, with a good body, and fome have 
already a fine flavour: but tafte depends 

much 
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much on habit. There is perhaps nothing 
the Spaniards could learn from their new 
friends the French, of more importance 
than the improvement of their wines, about 
which they are now as carelefs and indif¬ 
ferent as about every thing elfe. 

Having returned by this road, and feen 
more of thofe northern countries, I muft 
dwell a little longer on this kingdom of 
Galicia, as they ftyle it. I find it confifts 
perhaps rather more of mountains than 
of plains or vales; yet almoft all is culti¬ 
vated, or madefome ufe of, though it might 
be of much more. Even in the worft parts 
we find timber, water, poor cattle, and 
feme ragged people. It is a country fit to 
produce cattle and men ; and for thefe two 
important objects, government fhould pro¬ 
mote and give up other confiderations. - 
They could-perhaps double the number of 
their cattle, and improve the breed, only 
by cultivating grafs and making hay. They 
might then fait beef for the navy, and fend 
more cattle to Caftile. They would thus 
foon increafe their population, their milk, 
butter, cheefe, tallow, hides, candles, 

tanneries, 
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tanneries, timber, and workmen of various 
kinds. 

There are wafte lands ftill in the central 
parts of this province. However, if the 
others were peopled and cultivated as this 
is, Spain would ftill be a great nation. If 
the great proprietors could be made to live 
on their eftates, to give long leafes, or 
foros like thefe, and fell them when they 
liked, it would probably improve and 
aggrandife the nation more than all their 
colonies and commerce. 

You muft truft to my judgment, and 
other accidents, in feledting a few more of 
my defultory and unconnected memoran¬ 
dums; and firft fuch as occurred at St. 
Jago a fecond time. It is aftonifhing how 
fo many rich churches and convents can be 
fupported in fuch a poor country: almoft 
half the fummer as yet confifts of holidays, 
though feveral have been lately ftruck out 
of the calendar. 

We have had more things ftolen from 
us, and recovered fome in the ufual way, 

and 
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and have feen other indications of the itri- 
poflibility of any police or juftice in the 
prefent ftate of this country. We have 
feen a large proportion of the few things 
recovered, go to the Confeflor’s convent 
for the merits of the difcovery.—Shocking 
bad travelling even in the belt parts. Nei¬ 
ther roads, inns, nor tolerable workmen 
in any trade, to be found; but plenty of 
cuftoiAhoufes, and their officers, every 
Where, to torment every paffenger. And 
yet there is more fmuggling in this coun¬ 
try than any where* elfe. Many churches, 
and many beggars; thefe generally go to¬ 
gether. 

Juffige, law, and every perfon thereunto 
belonging,, are more dreaded than the thief 
or afiaffin, who are Tar more favourite cha¬ 
racter's with the populace in Spain; mur¬ 
derers 'are generally affifted by the people 
to efcape. There is little or no police any 
where, except in fome of their mercantile 
ports, and for which they are indebted to 
the ftrangers and men of bufinefs there. 


The 
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The pilgrimage to - St. Jago*- though - 
much diminifhed, ftilJ, occafions great idle— 
nefs and diforder during fummer. A plough 
here cofts about 4 s. 6 d.: ail-the work of 
a water-mill about 9 jv ’But a cart coils 
3/. ior. Thefe trifles will help you to judge 
of this nation j and for brevity, you will 
excufe the comment.- 

There are many pleafapt green vallies, 
pretty well planted : and cultivated, in the 
fouth parts of Galicia; but very dirty 
brown villages, built ef clay f or loofe 
ftones, without lime, which is a great defed 
in this and feveral other, parts of Spain. 

Here, the riches of the clergy have fcune 
good -enedts. We meet with fome grafs- 
lands, tolerable cattle, good bread, arid 
fifh markets, and a few country houfes. 
The church, yet more powerful than the 
ftate, has detained fo much riches from the 
rapacity of government, and kept .it in the 
country. The clergy, who will always 
live well, generally make a good market. 

But 
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But every public concern is fhamefully ne- 
gleCfced except the chufch. Yet the famous 
cathedral here, is but it melancholy dungeon, 
with all its riches and ornaments. Even 
the Grecian orders of architecture add 
little beauty in the hands of negligent 
and unfkilful workmen. Their ftreets 
and bell buildings are moftly in a ruin¬ 
ous and dirty condition, and built in a 
barbarous tafte. There is fome good 
Gothic architecture in an hofpifal ; and 
fome good bold Doric about St. Martin’s. 
But the belt thing here is their church 
mufic, which is frequently very fine, both 
as to compofition and performance, by fome 
good voices and inftrumental performers. 

In this, and in all their other univerfities, 
Newton, and modern philofophy, is ftili 
prohibited. Nothing can fupplant Ariftotle, 
and the fuperftitious fathers and doctors of 
the church. Some young ft'udents here 
narrowly efcaped the Inquifition by en¬ 
deavouring to procure leCtures on experi¬ 
mental philofophy in the modern llyle. 
But there was a ragged boy lately raifecj to 
' be 
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be a canon of the church by the king, 
for having faved the hoft or confecrated 
wafer from the fire, at the burning of a 
chapel. 

You may have heard of the gradual de¬ 
cline of the different focieties in Spain for 
encouraging arts and trade, which had 
been eftablifhed in the prefent reign, with 
fuch fanguine hopes, by los amigos del 
pais. Such focieties have not had all the 
effects expected from them anywhere, and' 
ftill lefs in this country. It is plain, they 
have not been encouraged of late by go¬ 
vernment, notwithftanding its early pro- 
feflions of protection. Some of thofe fo¬ 
cieties were inftituted by good men, who 
are now moftly dead or difgraced, and the 
inftitutions follow the fate of their found¬ 
ers. The few that can barely be faid to 
remain, through the influence of the 
clergy, who take the lead in every thing, 
are become the difpenfers of fmall pre¬ 
miums to little fchoolmatters for teaching 
little children their catechifm. If the church 
mutt direCt the opinions of men, and go¬ 
vernment only their aCtions, it is eafy to 
Vol. II, S forefee 
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forefeet which, in- the end, muft govern. 
How can we feparate things which nature 
has connected ? We ihould perhaps except 
from this general ftate of decline, the Baf- 
congada fociety, where one liberal mind 
creates others, and as yet fupports his fo¬ 
ciety, and fome of the ufeful arts, up to a 
kind of infant progrefs. Thofe Bifcaims 
wifh for every kind of commerce and com¬ 
munication with the Englifh, but it has 
been hitherto rendered impracticable by 
means of their clergy and their Bourbon 
government. The Spaniards, I-find, every¬ 
where complain, and we allfeel the want 
of many articles of Englilh wares, which 
ufed formerly to be common in Spain. 
They are not now nearly fo well fupplied 
from Germany, Holland, and France, as 
they ufed to be from England. This change 
in trade may be partly accounted for, from 
their fecret Bourbon enmity and prohibi¬ 
tory laws j but we muft ourfelves probably 
bear a {hare of the blame. Are we not be¬ 
coming too great and too proud for the 
retail bufmefs? If fo everywhere, we are 
too far gone in pride and luxury, and our 

coin- 
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commercial importance will thence die 
away, and after ftalkipg on for a time, as 
the ghoft of its former greatne/s, or as a 
bubble fupported on the remains of ideal 
power and credit, it will difappear with 
thefe—let ns hope not yet entirely, nor 
irrecoverably. The great mull confift of 
many littles or parts: the induftry of (Eco¬ 
nomy and Retail mull ftill exift fomdwbfire, 
in order to fupport pur wholefale greatnefs. 
Better retain as many as poffibleof thofe 
leifer component parts of trade in English 
hands: the retails cannot fo well be fuppli- 
ed by the fmall capitals, fkill, or the in- 
terefts of any people in thefe countries, 
though furnilhed by all the riders or com- 
miflion-hunters you can ever fpare. Your 
merchants, both wholefale and retail, 
though only the third or fourth clafs as to 
importance in the ftate, are, however, ne- 
ceflary links in this chain, and muft come 
between the manufacturer and the ftranger. 
By fuch oeconomical attentions, Greht Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland might yet fupply all 
Europe with feveral articles, better and 
cheaper than their refpeCtive nations ever 
S a can. 
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can. I would have at lead one Englifh 
warehoufe, or ftore, fupported by our own 
fubje&s and capitals, in every great town 
in Europe. But nations, or rather their 
foolifti governments, feem daily more bent 
on {hutting each other out, and on ob- 
ftruding the communication and natural 
liberty of mankind throughout the world. 
The duties on Englilh imports* in this and 
feveral other countries, I am told, amount 
often to thirty, and even forty per cent , 
which, if rigidly levied, would amount to 
a prohibition; towards which, indeed, our 
trade feems here gradually approaching. 
This miftaken commercial jealoufy and 
unnatural animofity feems to go on increaf- 
ing; one foolifh prohibition produces many 
more: nations retaliate their follies on each 
other; and we do not fee where it all can 
end, unlefs in a ftate of perpetual warfare 
and barbarifm once more. May not we 
hope, in time, to fee wife minifters teach¬ 
ing their nations to open their eyes to their 
own intereft, and more liberally to open 
their trade to each other, and impart mutual 
afliftance, wealth, and induftry ? Though 

this 
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this kingdom may not be the firft to ven¬ 
ture, if others would begin, fhe may be 
obliged to follow. Con todo il mundo guerra 
y paz con Inglaterra^ is one of the jufteft of 
their old proverbial fayings, though the 
Bourbons have now invented others of a 
contrary meaning. With no other country 
can Spain and Portugal trade with more ad¬ 
vantage than with England. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Pftiinjitla of Spaih , and its Inhabitants . 

L ET us look backhand take another 
curfory vievtr of this penirifula before 
we leave it. If we confider its fituation, 
climate, foil, coaft, we mull fee it is ca¬ 
pable of becoming;one of the firft countries 
in the world, if properly governed; though 
in that cafe it would perhaps be too power¬ 
ful, and might domineer and govern all 
the reft. Its plains and its mountains, its 
furface and its mines, might again be made 
to produce molt of the things wanted by 
man, and provide a fufficient overplus to 
purchafe the reft, which is perhaps better 
than poflefling all. Though its interior 
provinces contain much dry and barren 
land, and do not communicate well with 
the fea, nor with one another, thofe impe¬ 
diments of nature, though now' increafed 
or neglected, might be partly overcome or 
9 mitigated, 
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mitigated. .Thoughtrats, .rivers do notoall 
carry, the advantages of internal navigation 
far into the country* being obftruCted by- 
currents and falls, as tifual in their paflage 
through the mountains, fome of them are 
navigable a conftderable diftance, and might 
be extended. It has been thought, that Old 
Gaftile might be made to communicate by 
canals with the Minho, towards fome of 
its fources, and thence with the fea; and 
likewife through fome vallies of the northern 
range of mountains, near St. Ander, or. 
Villaviciofa; and New Caftile, with the 
Guadalqliivir, through fome part 6f Sierra 
Morena; likewife New Caftile, Eftretna- 
dura, &c. by means of the Tagus and 
Guadiana, might perhaps' in time be con¬ 
nected with the fea. A great part of Ara¬ 
gon might be made to communicate with 
the Mediterranean, and inland' places with 
each other, by means of~ the Ebro ; and 
much- of Andalufia -by the Guadalquivir. 
Thefe points are highly worthy the atten¬ 
tion of Spain, and of being well examined 
by men of real faience and local know^ 
ledge, arfd hot merely by French quajtksr; 

S 4 Though 
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Though they cannot now think of execut¬ 
ing fuch projects, with their prefent degree 
of population and kind of government, the 
very idea might help to improve both. 
Though it fhould be doubted if the Gua- 
diana, the Tagus, the Douro, or the 
Minho, could be made to carry to the fea 
the produce of the provinces of Spain 
through which they pafs, they might, in 
fome parts, furnifh the means of internal 
communication, and of watering the coun¬ 
try. Thefe rivers are of eflential fervice to 
Portugal, and might be made to render ftill 
more. Commerce, induftry, and a high 
population, can do wonders in fuch works, 
In fome parts of Portugal, fmall channels 
have already been carried far along the hills 
for watering the lower country: perhaps 
fome of thefe might be enlarged, fo as to 
form canals, and join the great rivers for 
inland navigation, The fame might pro¬ 
bably be done with thofe we fee cut for 
miil-ftreams in the high banks or precipices 
along thofe rivers, as they pafs the high 
country. In this fmall way, fome begin¬ 
nings might even now be made. 
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You may have heard of the principal 
canals projected and begun in Spain having 
already failed in the execution, and in 
their funds: fome, from the mifmanage- 
ment of French quack engineers, numbers 
of fuch being always ready here to under¬ 
take every thing. The Dutch and other 
fubfcribers to thefe canals muft probably 
lofe their capital j and the intereft, a burden 
on the king, cannot be very fecure beyond 
the prefent reign. We faw, the year be¬ 
fore laft, the beginning of a canal near 
Palencia in Old Caftile: but there muft yet 
be fo little there to be carried on it, only 
fome ftraw and corn, that I can eafily be¬ 
lieve it muft be given up, or left unfinifhed, 
as I then foretold. The Murcia canal, I 
hear, was found to have too little water in 
fummer, and in winter too much. I have 
not heard what made them give up that at 
Zaragoza. Their hopes of watering any 
confiderable extent of country by that 
means, muft fail, from the fcarcity of water 
when moft wanted, and their unfkilful 
methods of fupplying it. All thefe canal 
fchejnes, begun upon too great a fcale for 

the 
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the country* had always, to me, too much 
the appearance of bubbles and deception; 
as yet impracticable and inadequate both 
as to the means and the objects. They 
never will underftand' gradation and mode¬ 
ration in their public Ichemes. 

Of the inhabitants of this country let 
us ,alfo, take another flight view. Notwith- 
ftanding the naked, brown, and njiferable 
look of thefe great plains, efpecially dur¬ 
ing fqmmer, yet animal life, ,in general, 
is perhaps of a character capable of more 
vigour and energy, than on the other fide 
of the, Pyrenees, when nqt deprefled by 
want, incipience, or oppreflion, which is, 
however, too often the cafe. 

Their ftraw and barley are probably as 
hearty food for cattle as our hay and corn* 
Though the country produces few of the 
comforts of life, thefe few are- good of 
their kind. Though thefe arid waftes may 
ftrike us at firft with a kind of horror, yet 
when We perceive that they produce fuch 
good wine, corn, ftraw, and cattle, though 
in quantities comparatively final], we are 

gradually 
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gradually ffiore reconciled ’even to the ap- 
pfcfcrarii&of the country, and might ' pro¬ 
bably,, by habit, bfe brought to like it as 
•well as the natives, and might learn, like 
them, to' tehjoy bilking and fle^pifig on 

duft ihftead of grafs. 1 ^ < L ' J : •' - J 

. * t : -"'nr . • 

. I think the > Spaniards - are naturally- a 
bold, a cool, a fpirited, and clear-headed 
race of people : a,nd I r£ee nothing in their 
original character very incompatible with, 
the progrefc pf induftry and improvement^ 
which flfpwh e re feems natural to mptpin 
fppiety. They are hill capable of great 
activity] pn certain occafions, though, per¬ 
haps ..generally averfe to continued la¬ 
bour. However, I have obferved that Ipme 
of their ,-tradefmen, - as fmiths, muleteers, 
and others, labour hard and with continu¬ 
ance ; and we fhopld think that others 
might be induced to, dp the fame, by equal 
motives. - Their foldiers, bull-fighters, mef- 
fengers, are capable of great effort^ oc- 
cafionally. Though tl>e motives of necefltty 
are not fo powerful in warm climates as in 
pold; as the former relax and debilitate the 

human 
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human frame, dimini£h the |ieceffity to 
labour, with the number of our wants, and 
more eafily fupply the remainder j yet we 
know that human arts and induftry have 
been planted and have profpered in almoft 
all climates; and hence it appears, that 
there are moral motives to be found fuf- 
ficient to overcome moft of the impedi¬ 
ments of nature. 

All this leads to the ufual text and con- 
clufion,—That thefe people might again 
exert themfelves, and emerge from their 
prefent poverty, indolence, and political 
infignificance, if they were properly goi- 
verned. But any reform is now become 
very improbable: not many of them can 
even be convinced that it is necelfary, nor 
be made thoroughly fenfible of their fall, 
and are ftill farther from the principles on 
which their recovery depends. I think they 
may long remain nearly as they are, a 
Handing leflon for other nations; more 
fubjeQ, from various accidents, to decline 
ftill farther, than with any reafonable hopes 
ever to rife again to their former chara&er 
and eminence. 


The 
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The moftinterefting parts of their hiftory, 
the caufes of their decline, have been often 
inveftigated, even before Montefquieu dis¬ 
played them in his concife and demonftra- 
tive manner. I think their prefent wretch¬ 
ed government and religion have had the 
greateft fhare in ’producing their prefent 
character, and in haftening their downfal; 
perhaps we might trace the caufes to that 
which gave them firft too much of the 
religious, and then of the military, fpirit; 
and hence that of conqueft which, by fuc- 
cefs, is naturally turned into rapacity, 
cruelty, and plunder, and at laft exhauft- 
ing itfelf, dies by indulgence, like etery 
other extreme of human paffions and pur- 
fuits, leaving only the caput mortuum of the 
human character, which is here indolence 
and indifference, mixed up with pride and 
devotion. 

Their colonies have not, I think, as you 
fuppofe, depopulated Spain by emigration, 
fo much as by turning the attention of the 
people from home to diftant objects; from 
ufeful arts and induftry, to a difpofition for 

enter- 
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^aterjgrife aad adventure, and all the. idle— 
nels of runnirig after good luck ; but a 
wife government at home would foon have 
replenifhed all the emigrations. At a period 
of religious aqd military ardour, already 
carried too far, a great object for both is 
difcovered, which carries them ftill farther. 
From thence it is eafy to trace the progrefs 
and effeds of their miltaken ideas of riches, 
of their idlenefs and gradual decay. TKeir 
moll pernicious emigration was, doubtlefs, 
the expulfion of the Moors and Jews by 
Philip II. and III., as they carried away 
fo many ufeful hands and fome entire 
trades. But that was only one of the nu¬ 
merous bad confequences of their broken 
government and fanatical religion, the 
primary fources of fo many evils, and 
which may yet go on, for ages to come, to 
produce many more. Their religious pre¬ 
judices are probably the moll powerful 
caufe of their deprefhon, and have more 
^xtenfive confequences than is generally 
imagined. Few fubjeds efcape their in¬ 
fluence : like a contagious poifon, they 
fpread through, and contaminate all that 

concerns 
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concerns mankind; rbife fome unexpected 
barrier againft everyi alteration of import¬ 
ance, and keep them at enmity with half 
tjie, world, and its.improvements. 

We know that ,a change of fituation will 
often change the characters of men : and 
that the worft of our fubjedts have fome- 
times been reformed, when tranfported to 
our colonies. A diftance from home, new 
occupations, even a crolling the line, has 
often been obferved to produce fome change 
in men’s moral ideas, and to cancel fome 
diftinCtions of conventional behaviour. A 
fhipwreck, or any extreme common dan¬ 
ger, prefently levels all ranks and diftinc- 
tions. Hence it is obvious, that the go¬ 
vernment that could create circumftances 
and occaftons, that could direCt education 
and manners, might give men fuch habits, 
and make of them what they pleafed. 

But it would be like working without 
materials, to attempt making a people great, 
without great obje&s and motives to exer¬ 
tion both at home and abroad. Though 
this nation has probably been generally 

fome- 
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fomewhat over-rated or miftaken, and 
from fituation been little known, and of 
a character fo refpeCtable, and proper to 
favour the impofition ; yet we know they 
once flood much higher than at prefent, 
and produced men of characters to be admir¬ 
ed and imitated : but that was when they 
had grand national views and objects of 
employ, and conftant intercourfe with 
Flanders, Germany, Italy; from which 
arofe various incitements to exertions in 
arms, letters, induftry. With a warm 
emulation, they then followed clofe, and 
tried to keep pace with Italy in learning 
and tafte: and in arms they led the way, 
and gave law to Europe. But when they 
ceafed to contend and to aCt with their 
equals and neighbours, from being exhauft- 
ed, they became (till more incapable of it 
by difufe: and fince they fhrunk within 
themfelves, and from falfe and impracti¬ 
cable ideas of independence on other na¬ 
tions, were engrafted by their wafting 
colonies, they have dwindled away to what 
we fee ; have funk into apathy and idle- 
nefs, and have become, of courfe, unfit 

for 
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for all thofe things in which they have not 
been employed ; and now under a govern¬ 
ment, that probably from policy keep9 
them down, and holds them at a diftance 
from their own national affairs, there they 
mult probably long remain. 

We may often find fomething in the na¬ 
ture of a country that will account for 
many parts of the hiflory and character of 
the people. Even the geographical ftation, 
independent of climate, may have a de¬ 
cided influence, on national difpofitions and 
events. From our infular pofition may 
proceed much of our character and govern¬ 
ment. The feparate fituation of this pe-. 
ninfula may have contributed to fuggeft, 
and to indulge their ideas and habits of 
pride and indolence, and of a feparate and 
independent manner of political exiftence. 
But for this the country is perhaps lefs- 
adapted than moft others ; confifting 
chiefly of a few large arid plains, and 
ranges of mountains, which communicate 
badly with each other, and which were 
never probably internally commercial, 
Vql. II. T well 
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well calculated for mutual afliftance, nof 
very well peopled ; nor productive, except 
upon their few rivers. Thence might be 
traced fome of the caufes of their internal 
divifions ; of their frequent decline, and 
of their falling fo often into a dependence 
bn other nations, as we fee in their hiflory \ 
fucceflively on Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, Saracens, and now on 
the French. 

To keep fuch a people up to all the 
energy of character and activity of induftry, 
requifite to its being a great and indepen¬ 
dent nation, and to preferve it in a flate 
of cultivation, every human motive to 
exertion is probably neceflary. Without 
freedom and fecurity, arts and commerce, 
and a conftant intercourfe apd competition 
with Other countries, we cannot expedt; 
them to rife, by any means within the 
powei‘3 or nature of their prefent govern¬ 
ment, near to their former ft ate of great- 
nefs. Without freedom and good govern¬ 
ment, foreign wars and commerce, even 
eur own ifland would probably foon revert 

to 
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to its former barbarity and political infigni- 
ficance. You know how improbable and 
impracticable I think their recovery, and 
I have perhaps already enumerated reafons 
enough for that opinion; but you muft 
have them as they occur. Any one who 
knows the people of Spain will readily con* 
ceive how very unequal the prefent race 
would be to execute the functions, to 
affert or maintain the rights, of their former 
conftitution of government. When peo¬ 
ple arrive at certain degrees of floth and 
indifference, it becomes doubly difficult to 
find motives th&t have any influence with 
them. How can we teach him who will 
not learn; or improve thofe whofe tafte 
and judgment, natural and moral, are fo 
vitiated as to have reverfed the order of 
nature? where fome of the moft ufeful 
occupations of men are difgraceful, while 
that of begging, and even of affaffination, 
are not fo ? where they have loft their 
relifh for the beauties of nature, and for 
the comforts of life, many preferring dirt 
to cleanlinefs, and indolence with want to 
induftry with all its comforts and conveni- 
T 2 encies; 
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encles ; where moft of the country ped- 
ple hate the fight of trees, and have a 
diflike to milk, greens, and the other 
fimple and original kinds of food, their 
palates being fpoiled by indulging the facti¬ 
tious tafte for garlick, onion-s, peppers, and 
High feafoniugs. Man is the creature of 
habit. When, from, want, opfpreffion,- or 
indulgence, he abandons, or : gets beyond 
the firft fimple feelings or inftinCts of na¬ 
ture, there feem no natural bounds or 
limits left to ftop his gradually deftroying 
his fenfes, his mind, and his whole felf. 
He may then go on, till he learn to drink 
alkohol, to eat affafoetida, or do -milchief, 
for pleafure, till the whole animal is fpoiled 
or annihilated. 

The great objeCt of defire feems here 
a long and lazy life; whireas the fhort 
and aCtive has generally been of molt fer- 
vice to mankind, and more' fuited to fociety. 
We may ihftance Alexander, Raphael-, and 
many others. If the youth, at leaft, of a 
country cannot be made to love activity 
and danger, I fear there is final! hope of 
that country. Hardly any thing feems now- 

capable 
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capable of exciting this people to great ef¬ 
forts, except their fuperftitious terrors, love, 
revenge, or a fandango. You are aware 
that we mull not copclude all are fo far 
funk in indolence and indifference; but 
I fear this character is general enough to 
confider the Others as exceptions. To fuch 
a date has a bad government reduced the 
fjrft people in Europe, 
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LETTER XXVII. 

On Government. 


To Mr. A. J. 

I DO not difapprove of your indulging 
a little in fpeculations upon government 
and politics; it may induce you to go on 
•with hiftory, law, travel, &c. all which 
lead to other ufeful refearches. The 
utility of my letters and opinions will 
eonfift, I hope, more in the efforts of 
thought and refearch they may produce in 
you, than in the aftual information they 
may contain. Nor do I wifh to difeourage 
your difpofition to perpetual reform and 
improvement, which is natural to young 
and ardent minds; the world will foon 
enough reprefs that zeal. I agree with 
you, that the art of government has long 
been ftationary, and perhaps often retro-* 
grade, and might have been expe&ed to 

be 
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be much farther advanced than we find it. 
When we confider the progrefs it once 
ma’de among the Greeks, we cannot eafily 
account for its fubfequent decline, With¬ 
out being too fanguine or romantic, we may 
be permitted to hope for degrees of politi¬ 
cal fkill and wifdom, and for feme future 
lawgiver, more perfe£t than any that have 
been yet feen in the world. May we not 
expert, that this great art will now advance 
in an accelerated progreflion, by means of 
England, and Englifh America? We may 
now look for fome fyftem that fhall com¬ 
prehend at once the principles of duration 
and improvement, fo as to keep pace with 
the other arts. The belt fyftems of govern¬ 
ment hitherto known have been like the 
machines that require to be wound up at 
certain periods: every revolution con¬ 
tains the feeds of others. We ought 
to look well into hiftory, and fee if we 
Should not firft try to equal fome of the 
ancient governments, before we pretend 
to furpafs them. Some allege we cannot 
go much farther. The moft perfect* fyftem 
Would doubtlefs, in the execution, ftill 
T 4 favour 
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favour of the imperfection of man, fo 
weak a being, and fo eafily fpoiled by 
power, or any other indulgence. By 
perfection muft be underftooid the beft poflif 
ble • fyftem for man, with all his defeCts; 
and I think we have not yet difcovered 
on what it depends: the difcovery may 
require more ages of experience, and be 
found very fimple at laft. 

I am inclined to believe the moft perfeCt 
fyftem may be found to depend chiefly 
on three points: i. On good education; 
2. Equal representation; and’ > 3* Mutual 
control. We have, in England, fuc- 
ceeded tolerably well in the third of 
thefe, though not fo well in the two 
former. But every man who thinks, muff 
have his own fyftem, and we can Seldom, 
agree; a neceflary evil, perhaps the moft 
difficult of all to be remedied. However, 
to fill up part of my fyftem, and eftablifh 
a government that Should improve, inftead 
of declining as ufual, I think the following 
conditions neceflary. i. A Security in the 
form of eonftitution, that every law will 

be 
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be the real fentiment of a majority of the 
whole community, and not of a fmall part 
only. 2. I mull have a proper diftribu- 
tiop of power among perfons and corporate 
bodies, fo that they may all both aftift and 
control each other ; fome of them change-*- 
able, and others fixed, with right rotation 
for the firft, and proper limitations for 
jjoth. In this diftribution may confift the 
fecret of the whole fcience. of legiflation, 
A right divifion of the public labour, be¬ 
tween corporate bodies and individuals, 
and which fhould bring all the powers of 
both fexes into action, might go farther than 
we can now even imagine. Society feems 
to fall almoft naturally into a divifiofB*>f 
three clafles; a firft, middle, and lower; 
^nd hence the legiflature, almoft as na¬ 
turally, irito thofe of a monarch, a fenate, 
and commons by reprefentation: three 
powers, at leaft, being neceflliry to preferve 
a balance by mutual control. This once 
eftablifhed, all the reft, as wifdom, know¬ 
ledge, virtue, feem to flow from it in 
courfe: public and private life, govern¬ 
ment and education, will then form but 
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one great fchod, and wilt all equally corn* 
tribute to produce the kinds of merit the moft 
wanted : fixed and temporary laws will be 
well diltinguifhed; in Ihort, the refult of-all 
the bell fpeculations and theories upon go¬ 
vernment feems to demonftrate our own 
to be the nearelt perfection; and perhaps 
we have only to remove the defeats above 
mentioned, in education and reprefentation, 
in order to form the bell government poflible, 

Th<*re will then probably be wifdom 
enough to render the education of all ranks 
fomewhat military} this I think indifpenf- 
able, and believe that no government can be 
l^ing where the people have loll the ufe 
of arms. While they retain their martial 
habits, it may indeed require more judg¬ 
ment and attention to direCt them, than moll 
governments are able or willing to bellow, 
until they lhall become better conllitut- 
ed, fo as to produce the necefiary (kill, zeal, 
and alfiduity; then the tafk becomes eafy. 
A regiment is ruled with facility, a mota is 
ungovernable: a certain method and form 
of arrangement produces a conllant atten-i 
tipn in the executive operations in a regi-* 

m^nt, 
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ment,or a nation: the people become thence 
not lefs, but more capable of order, obe- 
dience, and regularity, and might there* 
fore more fafely be trufted with liberty, 
and influence enough to fupport the exer¬ 
tions and the felf-importance fo neceflary 
even in the loweft clafles of a great and 
military nation. 

Since the great improvements and di- 
vifion of arts and labour, and their en- 
grofling the whole time and attention of 
the workmen, the people in moft countries 
have readily agreed to be taxed in order to 
pay for their defence, in preference to the 
privilege of defending themfelves: they 
thereby gave up, at once, all their remain¬ 
ing fecurity in any rights, civil or political, 
which will be gradually infringed by 
their rulers, who are no longer under the 
conftant neceflity of attending. to the in- 
terefts of a people without property or 
piilitary talents, and hence without influ¬ 
ence. Such governments will degenerate 
into defpotifm, then infenfibly decline, 
and at laft fall a prey to the firft free and 
warlike nation that may attack them in a 
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few fuceeffire wars: fuch feems to be the 
circle of our policy, arts, commerce, and, 
in lhort, of human nature. Your remedy 
pf reprefenfation came in good time to keep 
up, or rather raife, for a time the imports 
a nee of the people; but to fupport it, will 
require more arrangements civil and mili¬ 
tary. Let us hppe the martial fpirit will 
fpread and, take root among us, and that a 
general circulating militia, in which all 
ferve in their turn,--will at length be efta- 
bliflaed, fo as to fupply a fmall but well- 
difciplined army, and render the people 
more military and more orderly. 

Since you lead me into thefe matters, I 
know not how to leave them, though I 
wifh to be concife, I ,1think we are more 
readily inclined to refled and talk upon 
government in the countries where it is 
word:; and this country affords a variety of 
fubjeds for fuch refledions. To make the 
indolent become adive and induftrious, l 
think their wants muft be increafed., In 
the fineft countries and climates, fuch as 
this qf Spain, where their wants are few, 
and thofe few eafily fupplied, we find the 

inhar» 
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inhabitants the moft helplefs and inactive. 
Kingdoms, however, feem equally doom¬ 
ed to perilh by the oppofite prog'reflion, 
firft bf an induftrious, and then a rapacious 
avarice. When the love of riches has been 
once awakened, and fuffieiently exercifed, 
it fhould be reftrained and regulated, 
and on the wifdom of fuch regulations 
much of the profperity and duration of 
empires will depend. But modern govern¬ 
ments, on the contrary, our own not ex¬ 
cepted, are building on the foundation 
of pecuniary intereft an immenfe and in- 
Creafing ftru&ure, which at laft may fall 
by its own weight, like that of Spain. 
We feed and encourage, inftead of mi¬ 
tigating and diverting, the love of 
power and of riches, ‘ till they become 
enormous and uncontrolable. Though 
in fome countries merit may by Health 
creep into notice and power, it muft 
in time be entirely facrificed to riches. 
The eafy alienation and circulation of great 
fortunes, and the proper divifion of large 
eftates, are ahnoft everywhere impeded, and 
the accumulation of them promoted, by 
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partial and pernicious laws and cuftoms. 
This is remarkably the cafe here, where a 
few grandees may, in time* engrofs all the 
great titles and eftates of the kingdom: 
the duke of Alva already poflefles eleven 
dukedoms (fombreros or grandezas) ; the 
duke of Medina Caeli, the Gonde de 
Altamira, &c. have each acquired feveral by 
inheritance. Through moll part of Europe 
property feems to be getting into fewer 
hands, and thence more within the reach 
of government, which is confequently the 
more inclined and enabled to become de* 
fpotic, by combinations of the few againft 
1 the many. There have been variations in 
this progrefliOn, according as chance or wif- 
dom have directed : human knowledge and 
forefight may, in fome cafes, have had an 
influence on the duration and profperity of 
empires. In a general tendency towards 
oppreffion, though the people have often 
poffelfed the bare neceffaries of life on no 
better tenure than fo far as they could be 
ufeful to their oppreffors, that tenure has 
gradually become, on fome occafions, a 
tolerably good one. Luxury, by creating 

wants, 
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Wants, has increafed the demand for the 
labour and ingenuity of the people: it has 
tempted the rich to fpend and to fell their 
eftates, and enabled the induftrious to buy 
them, promoting a better divifion and 
circulation of property. As far as thole 
people have been able to protedt and pre- 
ferve their induftry and their influence*' 
by a proper temperament of freedom and 
fecurity, by a wife and well-balanced con* 
ftitution of government, fo far the fuperior 
fruits of their induftry have appeared* 
increafed, and produced a fpirit of fome 
independence for its own fupport. This 
may be called the purfe-proud fpirit of 
commerce and riches; it may give rife to 
improvements yet unfeen, and continue to 
fwell till it burft, and lhare the fate of all 
human purfuits when not fuffidently kept 
within bounds. We do not indeed feem 
clearly to have determined the merits and 
effects of this modern fyftern of induftry 
and avarice, nor to have meafured or com¬ 
pared it with that of the ancient fpirit of 
poverty, independence, and vigour of mind : 
men of books admire the latter, men of 
8 the 
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the world the former, and each laughs at the 
other. Though this modern fpirit of arts 
and commerce feems capable of fupplying 
the place of every thing, and almoft of 
virtue itfelf, we may however be permitted 
to doubt of its omnipotence whenever it 
fhall have the other to contend with. Ir 
was forefeen* that Carthage* with -all its 
riches and mercenary armies, mull at length' 
be overcome by the fpirit and perfeverancC 
of theRoman republic. The arts and fciences 
cannot gain a fituation that will enfure 
their own dxiftence and duration, till the 
art of government fhall have made a pro-* 
grefs equal to the reft. The force of 
modern European nations is now comput¬ 
ed by pounds, {hillings, and pence ; and in 
their contentions the richeft generally 
prevail: but this may not always be 
the cafe. Were it not for the art of for¬ 
tification, even now an army of Tartar' 
horfe, diredted by a Tamerlane or an 
Alexander, might, by repeated attempts, 
reduce Europe once more to a barbarous 
defert, and bury all her arts and im¬ 
provements in oblivion. After a certain 

progrefs 
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progrefs of tyranny, and the divifion of 
the world again among a few overgrown 
and ignorant tyrants, it may require only 
the caprice or miftake of fome one of 
them, to prepare Europe for fuch an 
event; while the fcience and wifdom, the 
virtue and intereft, of all the reft of man¬ 
kind remain without power or influence. 
The carrying any fpecious fyftem of policy 
to an extreme, fuch as the difufe of forti¬ 
fications and of militias", may be fufficient 
to prevent or impede the efficacy of your 
fuperior arts and ftrength, and at once lay 
you open to fuch a difafter. 

I do not mean to reprefent the people in 
France or Spain, as in much danger from 
the fpirit of commerce and luxury : bene¬ 
volence would with they were: they are 
probably pall that period, and incapable, 
without more property and arrangement, 
of recovering their influence. In thefe 
governments, democracy muft now be 
out of the queftion, and the future con¬ 
tentions will only be between the monarchic 
and ariftocratic oppreflfors. The poverty 
and dependence of the people are every- 
Vol. II. U where 
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where too evident: their dangers and de* 
preffion proceed more from feudal tyranny 
than commercial luxury. You know the 
powers and oppreflive privileges of -their 
nobility and clergy, though the latter are 
confidered as pretty good landlords: that 
their eftates do not improve fo much as they 
ought, is perhaps more owing to their 
being too indulgent than too rigid matters^ 
and to their being only proprietors for life. 

Some laws, like thofe in Holland and 
elfewhere, that promote the divifion of great 
eftates, and facilitate this alienation, if they 
could be generally adopted, might obviate 
the dangers of thofe too great accumula¬ 
tions and inequalities, without checking 
too much of that paffion for riches, and 
the family pride, which fometimes pro¬ 
duce beneficial effects. Such laws might 
help to fave Europe from thofe misfortune*, 
which we have prefumed to forefce. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Spanifh ancient Government. Decline. Cha- 
rafter. Peculiarities. Edifls, and want 
vf Conjidence. 


To Mr. C. 


St. Jago. 


M ANY clear-headed fenfible men 
we meet with in this country 
belong to the law; that profeflion feems 
to produce the moil freedom, learning, 
eloquence, and the kind of knowledge 
chiefly wanted in this nation. From fome 
of thefe, you will meet with more fatif- 
fattory information concerning the actual 
Rate of their government and conRitution, 
than you can acquire from any books; 
yet it may be proper to draw from both 
fources. Though fuch men cannot now 
be of much fervice to a nation where both, 
church and Rate are againft every reform 
U 3 or 
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or advancement, at fome future period they 
may, if fufficiently honeft and numerous, 
be of infinite life to it. Nor do I think 
this nation fo thoroughly incapable of re¬ 
form as the French. If they can once be 
moved to fet about a revolution upon' 
fyftenj, they will be found more equal to 
the talk. There may be fome hope in the 
tyranny and abfurdity of their govern¬ 
ment : thefe being carried to extremes in 
enlightened times, may create fome regu¬ 
lated refiftance, as formerly in Flanders, 
and as was lately very nearly the cafe at 
Madrid; and this might grow into a fyile- 
matic oppofition, and produce a balanced 
government as in England. Unlimited 
power muft, in molt cafes, at length go ir¬ 
recoverably wrong, and may then ftrangle 
herfelf in her own ignorance and abfurdi- 
ties: fuch may be the fate of this, as well 
as of Papal and Mahomedan powers. And 
then it becomes of the laft importance to 
have a fufficient number of wife men ready 
with the remedy, to act with coolnefs pn a 
pre-concerted plan, and to eftablifh a confti- 
tution that ihall balance, fupport, and im¬ 
prove 
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prove itfelf. However, their ancient mode 
of government, its revolutions and decline, 
you are certainly right to inveftigate from 
their hiftory ; and we may procure you the 
acquaintance of fome who can fhorten and 
direct your labour. I believe you will find 
their conftitution, even at its bell periods, 
to have been full of faults; the legiflaturfe, 
or Cortes , generally inadequate to the 
framing of good laws, that fhould include 
the interefts of all ranks; thefe being 
moftly didated by the crown or the nobles, 
amidft the perpetual cpntefts, and without 
any certain balance, between thofe two 
powers $ the third and moft efiential power, 
the people, never having been well repre- 
fented, united and conftituted into an in¬ 
dependent member of the legiflature: their 
inodes of proceeding were never, I believe, 
very good, nor fufficiently fettled and re¬ 
gular. It feems to have been an accidental 
and unfinifhed fyftem, with the kinds and 
degrees of liberty more productive of an¬ 
archy than of wifdom or fteady exertion. 
However it might have been improved, if 
jt had lafted, and had not, like moft other 
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old Gothic governments, begun to decline 
and to vanilh, before they knew well what 
it was, or might become. A conftitution 
framed in rude and warlike times, imped¬ 
ed in the progreflive changes neceflary to 
make it keep pace with thofe of manners^ 
opinions, and property, became gradually- 
qdite unfit to contend with the effects of 
luxury and partial interefts ; and tyranny* 
in new fhapes, advanced falter than politi¬ 
cal knowledge and precaution, which often 
come too late. 

You will find, that their wifelt and greateft 
monarchs were thofe who protected the 
people, and deprefled the nobles, the molt; 
taking care to have always the lower and 
molt numerous dalles on their fide: fuch 
were Alfonfo III. Ferdinand I. Alfonfo VI.; 
and particularly Alfonfo VIII. and Fer¬ 
dinand III.; and ftill more Ferdinand 
and Ifabel, the great friends of the people, 
under whofe joint reign the towns, through, 
indultry and wealth, were growing fall 
into weight and confequence in the Hate; 
fo much that you know they formed a 
powerful oppofition, and at laft a war, 
7 againft 
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fgalnft Charles V. who did not underftand 
them or their conftitution fo well as Fer¬ 
dinand* But the efforts of thpfe monarchy 
feem to us only like temporary fhifts, with** 
put fyftem or foreiight. They feem not to 
have known the importance nor the me-? 
thods of eftablifhing the third power in the 
ftate, as a permanent weight in the balance 
again ft the nobles, which was fo much 
wanted by all thofe Spanifh princes; a 
weight which you will fee all wife princes 
fteadily fupport, being a much better way 
of managing the ariftocratic power, than 
the prefeni; general method of opprefling 
and taxing the people in order to penfion 
the nobility, by which both clafles are 
ipoiled, and the nation is debilitated, Had 
Charles V, been wife enough to regulate 
and fix that third power in the legiflature, 
inftead of curbing, and thence gradually 
annihilating it, the government, and the 
country, might have gone on improving, 
and Spain would have remained ftill the 
firft and moft powerful nation in Europe. 

As our modern fyftem of induftry and 
avarice advanced, money gradually ac~ 
U 4 Ojhired 
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quired more influence over mankind; and 
at length, I fuppofe, all power and authority 
will ftriCtly follow' property in whatever 
hands it may be found: and if a Drufus, 
or fome other of the ancient independent 
fpirits, were to revive, he would hardly 
find any road open to eminence, except 
that of the mifer. However, while there 
is any fenfe of merit left in the world, 
virtues and talents will fometimes break 
into notice, and may command the rich. 
Here, in Caftile, you will find the ricos 
hoirxs began foon to have more than their 
fhare of influence in the Cortes; and after¬ 
wards, as nobles, they went on accumulat¬ 
ing riches and power, which, in future 
contefts, were feized by the crown through 
much blood and anarchy. Such has gene¬ 
rally been, and mull; probably always be, 
the hiftory of governments where the third 
power, or the people, are not fupported. 
Might not this third power be fo regulated 
and eftablifhed, when well fupported by 
the interell of the crown, as to fupply the 
defers and fluctuations of property, and, 
in fpite of poverty, maintain the neceflary 

importance 
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importance and nfluence of the people? 
But then you miy fay, that fuch a fyftem 
would require a perpetual fueceflion of wife,' 
fcientific, and liberal monarchs; and for 
that purpofe, i better kind of education 
would be necefary than it feems now the 
fafhion to give to princes. 

Our Engiifh plan of reprefentation, 
which came in fuch good time to fupport a 
falling people, I am forty to fee, is not fo 
generally known and underftood as it de- 
ferves; and if we fhould neglect to com¬ 
plete the fyftem, and to enfure its duration, 
it may, before it il perfected, fuffer fome 
unmerited difcredit, which may prevent or 
retard its imitation or revival at fome future 
period, for the benefit of mankind. How 
many things combine to retard the progrefs 
of the great fcience of government! Wife 
and liberal principles are very Jong in gain¬ 
ing a footing among men, and, on certain, 
occafions, are all driven out again in a 
moment. From the time that Charles V. 
by force or influence in the Cortes, I be¬ 
lieve here at St. Jago, got it eftablifhed 
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to vote the fupplies alwajs before the re-* 
drefs of grievances—fron, that time thq 
conftitution was gone; tue forms were 
preferved, as if only to ghe time to con¬ 
vince the public, by a kin£ of pretended 
Specious experience, that tlofe affembliea 
were unneceflary and burdenSpme: and by 
the decay of finance, their dfufe became 
at laft a matter of ceconomy and neceffity ; ■ 
as the maintaining a majority there was at¬ 
tended with more difficulty and expence, 
than a very confiderable irlcreafe of the 
army, which was known to anfwer that 
and feveral other purpofes more effectually; 
and thus came to be gradually eftablHhed 
here, one of the moll unlimited tyrannies 
in Europe. And we cannot wifih, for a 
better example to {hew the effects of de- 
ftroying and replacing an eftabliftied free 
conftitution by an arbitrary government, 
than the gradual decline of this country 
ever fince that period. Hardly any of their 
writers dare yet look up to this firft fource 
of their decline : they feem complaifantly 
to fhift the caufe, and willing to place it 
on mifmanagement. The boldeft trace it 
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to the end of Philip II.: but he only 
purfued the fyftem, and employed and ex- 
haufiied the broken conftitution, left by his 
father. The refult or accumulation of a 
fuccelfion of bad management during that 
and the following reigns, the natural confe- 
quence of unlimited power, feemed to fall 
■vrith an accelerated weight upon that of 
Philip IV. and Charles II. They now 
perhft in expeCtiftg a complete recovery 
from their Bourbon government, in fpite 
of the experience of near a century, and 
after repeated difappointments, more than 
fufficient to fheW them the fallacy of their 
hopes. 

It would feem, that abfolute governments 
cannot be improved by the addition of 
minute regulations and fubdivifions, and 
are only embartaffed, inftead of being tem¬ 
pered or directed, by an increafe of legal 
forms and councils. Such governments may •> 
fometimes be adminiftered by good men, 
as this feems to be at prefent, and then 
fome little improvements may be made. 
But this nation feems too far funk ever to 

be 
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be raifed to any thing confiderable by final 
and temporary regulations; it is plain thef 
rainifters can do little or no good : the] 
cannot find tools to work with in the prefen 
ftate of things and condition of the people: 
the fallacious forms and infli tut ions anfwei 
none of the purpofes expected from them! 
Though they may pretend, or really aim 
at the public good, they cannot hit it; 
they foon perceive it impoffible ; then turn 
to follow their own intereft, which unfor¬ 
tunately is not that of the nation; and the 
benefit of the people can, with them, only 
be a fecondary confideration at beft. In¬ 
deed, fubdivifions of power feem to be 
adopted in this country only when ufelefs 
or hurtful: each of the numerous depart¬ 
ments of government is here a feparate and 
independent defpot, with authority enough 
to opprefs and do mifchief, but without 
either power or difpofition to do good. 
With all our chain of controls, from par¬ 
liament downwards, you know how dif¬ 
ficult it is with us to get the public biifinefs 
properly executed ; how little each man is 
difpofed to do more, than barely his duty, 

and| 
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fthd how fubjedt every department is to 
corrupt pradtiees, and a domineering fpirit* 
Human power, and felf-intereft, cannot 
prefcribe bounds to themfelves ; thefe muft 
be placed by force, neceffity, and other 
hands. Government, or fociety, fhould 
be a fyftem of checks, or of mutual con¬ 
trol. We might as well, in mechanics, 
look for a felf-nlotion that fhould begin, 
continue, and end, without a caufe, as 
expert from human beings the duties of 
fociety without fufficient motives and 
control. 

Though juftice is tardy in this country, 
they were going to hang a poor man di- 
redtly the other day, a fervant of the 
king’s, for amufing himfelf in writing let¬ 
ter^ about an imaginary confpiracy; and 
his being difcovered to be foolifh could 
hardly fave him. There are many new 
regulations in the palace, and new edidts 
on this occafion. Many more are expedt- 
ed about the roads, the poor, on com¬ 
merce, &c. This tyrannic and foolifh 
government feems fonder of regulations 

than 
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than the freed and wifed we know: it iai 
for ever regulating the people, as if it loved 
them: but it is foon perceptible, that to 
impoverifh or divide, to terrify or weaken 
them, is the grand object of all thofe ef¬ 
forts of their wifdom and myftery. As it 
is in the nature of power to become more 
cautious and timid as it grows more de¬ 
spotic, and to dread and hate the people 
always more than they deferve, hence 
that perpetual defire which it Shews for 
more and more laws and authority over 
them; and which, by conlidering them as 
worfe than they really are, by fuppofing 
them bad, feems purpofely to make them 
fo. 

Now I think the contrary condu6t has 
been found to fucceed bed with mankind: 
both individuals and bodies of men have 
been obferved to improve, and become 
more worthy of confidence, by being trud- 
ed ■, and they may be obferved to have 
profpered in proportion to the liberty and 
fecurity in which they have been left to 
live, and to manage their own affairs: 
and I believe nearly in this proportion we 

diall 
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fKall attually find the powers, induftry, 
the merits of all the people we know, 
from the laft up to the firft, from the 
miferable African or Siberian Have, up 
to the arrive and independent inhabi¬ 
tant of Great Britain. Believe men ca¬ 
pable of great virtues or efforts, and they 
will commonly exert themfelves to become 
fo in reality. Many of the loweft Spaniards 
may yet be fpurred on to exert great ef¬ 
forts of friendIhip and liberality, by truft- 
ing them, and Ihewing a confidence in the 
old reputation of their honour^ though 
they may now be far inferior to their an- 
ceftors who gained them that reputation. 
A general Wolfe could perfuade, and very 
foon believe, a fet of common fellows, of 
which his regiment was compofed, to be 
incapable of defertion, and they accord¬ 
ingly foon became fo ; when he had fuffi- 
ciently prepared them by his fpeecbes and 
orders, guards and fentries, which had 
been placed in vain to prevent their efcape, 
were called in, and the defertion ceafed. 
There is a difcipline which might be efta- 
blilhed through men’s minds more readily 

than 
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than by the drill, but which few officer^ 
underftand. An Alexander could ftake his 
life againft the probability of his phyfici- 
an’s treachery. Such great fpirits,- capable 
of fuch confidence, mull, of courfe* form 
others like themfelves, and will generally 
be well ferved. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Spanijh Mariners. Tajle. Pajfions. Hap- 
pinefs. Female CharaEler . Minijlry. 
Princes. 


To Mr. A. J, 

I HEARTILY wifh to be drawing to¬ 
wards a eonclufion with thefe fcattered 
obfervations on this nation; and yet Ifiall 
probably go on with what remains in the 
fame defultory way I began. 

The winter here, though not what you 
would call fevere, yet fadly increafes the 
filent melancholy gloom of poverty and 
indolence. Thofe who wifh for a peace¬ 
ful ftate of feciety, may find it now com¬ 
pletely eftablifhed in Spain. Without fire 
or chimney, though the fnowy mountains 
are juft in fight, people now wrap them- 
felves up in their gloomy cloaks and ap¬ 
parent mifery, and fit whole evenings 
Vol. II. X fmoking 
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fmoking their figarros , or praying over 
their beads in filent melancholy refignation, 
feemingly indifferent about every thing, 
till the fun, fhall call them agjdm into life, 
and to the fummer’s evening dance. 

I like your cp.iefi.ioqs concerning national 
difpofition, &c. but it requires refleftiop to 
anfwer them rightly. The high opinion I 
have of the Sp^ni^ q^rgdjber and behavi¬ 
our (trato) may be rather new to you, 
and may differ from that of many, hut it 
is not the bef* laandad'^ knd has been lo»g 
the .fame- Thje< ooaatrafl, between the ptto- 
feflions and the practice, /of friepcbhipi apfl 
hofpitality, between real'and a'ffe&eds hoaour 
^nd civility, is doubtlefs ^ very fhpking 
fqatur^ in modern manners, otying J be¬ 
lieve chiefly tp Francp-j apd the Spaniard, 
with all yheir horioui; and fipc.erity, ate nqt 
entirely exempt from it. A femblanqe qf 
virtpe may be bettey than nope: bpt tjie 
romantic purity of piaqners and principles, 
ftijl fflumed by (brne ? apd particularly 
thofq pf fii%h rank, though it may bp 
heater ^iajp nothing, yet becomes wprfe 
6 than 
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than ridiculous wheri we come to know 
JUOfre .of their private hrllory. Tfre habits 
of politenefs, by eftablilhed cuftom, may 
properly enough fupply the place of 
read goodhde, civility, henevolence, and 
inaaay other virtues ; , yet when carried too 
far;i.they , may become deceit : how far, is 
Hard to fay. It is very difficult to effimate 
virtu eq and’ vices that depend fo much otl 
degreecanfl &Huon. In order to underhand 
thefe things, you mull know what they 
P^l the world; that is to fay, the ipen.$.nd 
lyornep. of jt: reading is infufficient; you 
jpuft travel among, and live with, nil rank? 
dftd natiws. ... .. 

It is like wife very difficult to judge rightly ■ 
of ihe. (tafte and predominant paffions of 
mep had nation^, even after living much 
them. If the people in this quiet na- 
aSon can be /aid to love any thing with 
Iwarikrth or ardour, bolides their dances 
and amufetriaots, I think it may occafion- 
ally be, 1. Retvepge. 2. Indolerice. 3. Lv 
idigUe. Their hatred, which is probably 
'firbagea*, fee ms moft readily directed, 
(i* iftsgakifl: herefy, or rather heretics; 2. 

X 2 Againft 
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Againft the French; and 3. Againft 
ftrangers, or all the reft of mankind. Ci¬ 
vilization is properly enough meafured by 
attention to ftrangers: here, as in other 
countries, in the fea-ports, and near the 
coaft, they are more attentive, polite, and 
eafier reconciled to foreigners, than more 
inland. They ufed to prefer the Englifti 
to all other nations, but I fear that prefer¬ 
ence is now on the decline, and ready to 
„ change its objedt. 

It is ftill more difficult to eftimate 
the happinefs of men or of focieties. If 
the exercife of the human powers, our 
fciences and improvements, with all the 
increafe of ideas and pleafures which attend 
them, do not bring us more good than evil, 
more pleafure than -pain, we muft appre- 
tiate happinefs by the degrees of ignorance, 
ina&ivity, and infenfibility, which will 
lead us to conclude, with the opprefled and 
enervated Afiatic, that non-exiftence is the 
beft of all. But if, as I believe, this is 
not a true but a fallacious ftatement of the 
cafe ; if our exiftence and our faculties 
are given us to be . ufed, I know of no 

better 
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better meafure of men’s happinefs than 
their activity, and the voluntary exertion 
of their powers and faculties. The more 
fpirit and a&ivity men Ihew in the dis¬ 
charge of their various duties, apd the 
fewer they negledt, the happier they muft 
be. We daily fee that fome objedf of 
purfuit is neceffary to us, without which 
we can neither be adtive nor happy. It 
is needlefs to recal to your mind any of 
the numerlefs obfervations that will occur to 
prove this dodtrine. In adivity then of 
mind a,ud body, more than in reft, muft 
confift the happinefs of human life; ,and 
more in the adtivity itfelf than in the at¬ 
tainment of thofe objedts to which it leads. 
Upon this principle or fcale I fhould 
place this nation among the leaft happy, 
efpecially in winter, and the Englifti per¬ 
haps among the molt happy. 

Although we at prefent fee here little 
elfe remaining but the fkeleton, fp to 
l'peak, of the old. Spanifh charadter, pride 
and patience, we muft perhaps except the 
female part of fociety. The female charadef 
X 3 is 
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is probably improved, while the male may r 
have declined, throughout modern Europe;, 
The fex improves by fociety, even though' 
we keep them from knowledge ; and they 
here now polTefs more domeftic, fiocial, 
and ufeful virtues, than formerly, when 
more fpcluded from the vfc-orld; "They, 
were then fubjedt to more indolence and 
timidity, to aiflovenly indifference, and' 
pofrtive vices, and Had only a few 
negative virtues at beft. We find thenft 
endowed with all the attention and 
goadnefsj tendernefs and humanity, fo 
becoming their fex, and which they 
beftow on all around them, except here-^ 
tics, of whom many of them {hew the 
greateft dread and averfion, though fome- 
times mixed with companion. Several 
df the SfJamfh ladies are ftill too 
much indulged in indolence, and tome- 
what fpoiled by falfc delicacies and re¬ 
finements ; others, who' have Had fenfe 
and fefolution to break through the re- 
ftrairits of fathiona'ble idlenefs, have be*, 
come manly arid adlive, and can now ride, 
hunt, and labour in the garden, better than 

many 
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many of us: and fome AragOnefe gentle¬ 
men, I knew, halve brought up their 
daughters in this W&yi M 

In fpite of the flattery and felf-conceit 
of the times, I believe the Bourbon period 
©f Spanifh hiftory will make but a poor 
figure in thqir.future annals. Almoft every 
thing of importance that has been attempt¬ 
ed by that government, has hitherto failed 
of fucceis. At the Bourbon acceflion, the 
exhauAed and depopulated ftate of the 
country, though great, was not however 
beyqnd the powers of liberal principles and 
good management to re-eftablifh: and it is 
but too evident, that this jealous govern¬ 
ment, fubje£t to no legal and effectual mode 
of influence or control fi om the people, Has 
been either , unable or unwilling to accom¬ 
pli fh the reftoration of a kingdom per¬ 
haps naturally the rival of France. 

Their prefent miniftry feems to be 
among the moft fenfible and efficient 
that they have had. Tor fome time paft, 
except that of the Conde de Heranda, and 
perhaps that of Enfenada ; but they, you 
X 4 know, 
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know, were not permitted to go on : and 
fuch will probably be the future hiftory of 
Spain while a province of the Bourbon 
empire. Whenever they begin evidently to' 
rife, fome French trick or intrigue will al¬ 
ways be at hand to Hip away the ladder. 
Some of thefe minifters, being reputed 
men of bufinefs,, give rife ,to fanguine 
hopes ; too fanguine, as ufual here: for, 
fiippofing them really zealous and fincere 
in their endeavours and profeflions, what 
can they do with this yet exhaufted and 
indolent nation, if they will not, or cannot 
reftore them their conftitution; the only 
effectual means, I believe, of recovery. 
Several of what they think very important 
regulations in commerce and police are 
beginning to be adopted, and others ex¬ 
pected, if not all interrupted by their taking 
a part in this foolifh and unfortunate war. 
They are going to be as great fools as our- 
Telves. Folly feems to be contagious at 
certain periods. 

Their premier F. B. - was bred to 
the law, and fome time at Rome, from 
which it is thought he mull know fome- 

thing; 
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thing; but he has not powe| to do 
much. Others allege, that really great 
politicians would place him only among 
the little ones: that he relies too much 
on that left-handed wifdom, artifice 
and cunning : if fo, he employs the 
beft mafk, a frank and open man¬ 
ner, volto Jciolto et penjieri Jiretti ., which 
he probably learned at Rome. Mr. G. 
may know South America, but it is doubt¬ 
ed if he 1 knows Europe, or the true princi¬ 
ples of commerce, or of domeftic police 
and profperity: but thefe, though the 
prefent favourite topics here, we cannot 
expedt to. be well underftood in the mod 
anti-commercial nation, while they are 
not yet well underftood in the moft en¬ 
lightened. 

But it feems to be again the fafhion of 
late, for princes'to covet the reputation of 
being their own minifters, fo that it would 
appear to he of lefs importance who is 
nominally ,fp: and they feem likewife in¬ 
clined to employ new men, probably from 
a natural dread and jealoufy which abfolute 

monarchy 
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ftibnarthy mu ft diWays haveagairtft arifto- 
cratie power. But neither bf tfedfe fyftetfis 
can, I believe, anfwerthe purpofts intend¬ 
ed. Our Engiith ideas of thb heceflary 
refponfibility of fnirtifters art well found¬ 
ed, in the nature of men and of pfinces, 
and Indeed ard openly or tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged almbft evtrytoltbrt: it has mani- 
feftly appeared hert lately in the cafe of 
Squilcicci ; and it feems to be tacitly under- 
ftood evtn at ConftahtlftdpW. Thfe gteateft 
minifters have always undertaken their 
office on thofe terms Of refponfibility, and 
have fubmitted to them with the beft and 
the boldeft grace. The people will gene¬ 
rally cOrifider minitVets as anfwerable for 
phblfc mfeafures. Irideed, a certain degree 
of refponfibility and publicity are highly 
neceflary in many public meafures, being 
the only checks that remain again ft various 
kinds of tyranny, which, on the other 
hand, is always ftruggling to get rid even 
of thefe, and of every other reftrairtt. That 
of raifing and employing new families in 
preference to the old and powerful, is the 
weak expedient of weak princes, and will 

generally 
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generally create them more enamies than 
friends.' The third power*,. ,the people,; or 
democratic pai^ wdl regulated and efta* 
blilhed (which a Wife monarch can always 
Mintage and direct, fo as to balance an 
atribiUtms fariftcteraecy), will always be a 
hiUch better expedient, and anfwer the 
Above and every other parpofe more conn 
phftfely. 

Princes ought', undoubtedly to be equal 
to the talk of acjprimftration ; not that they 
may do the bufmefs theonfelves, but only 
fee it properly done by others., A general, or 
head of any department, ought perhaps to 
be capable of ferving in any inferior llation 
in it ; but it is not neceflary, nay it is 
highly improper, that he fhould do it. Plifc 
duty is, to fee that every man do his duty; 
to infpeCt the whole, and know that every 
part of the machine is properly placed and 
employed, and the whole produces its ef¬ 
fect : this would only be impeded by his 
attempting to fuppiy, with his own hand, 
the work of afny pah. Great and com- 
prehenfive mitidk are known by their ar¬ 
rangements 
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rangements on the great and general fcale, 
and not by what they themfelves can 
execute in detail. On thofe principles, 
examine a Roman or a Pruflian army, an 
Englifh navy, a Grecian, Roman, or 
Englifh government, and you will fee 
their ftrength and fuccefs generally depend 
on each part performing only its own 
fhare of the work, and on its being pro¬ 
perly and fufficiently employed : or if any 
parts do more than their duty, it is by the 
fucceffive afcending of the parts below, 
and not by the defcent of thofe above. In 
great plans, that require much time for 
completion, we mud regret that fuc- 
ceffors fo feldom carry on the ideas of 
their predeceffors, and that nature feems 
to have planted a kind of enmity between 
them. 

Doubtlefs, in the education of princes, 
it cannot be too much inculcated, that 
there is no certain way of creating or of 
employing merit in its proper place, with¬ 
out being thoroughly and practically a 
judge of it; nor of avoiding impofition, 

or 
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or of directing the various departments, 
without knowing the principles and the 
practice of each; nor without the great 
fcience or knowledge of men. 

We cannot avoid fpeculating fometimes 
thus on fubje&s perhaps above our reach. 
We muft often judge of our fuperiors, who 
require the control both of private and 
public opinion, as well as of others; an<J 
we all require fome. 
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LETTER XXX/ 

Situation. Trade. ProJgibitjp?is ajicl hj^k 
Duties. 

I OBEY y^r copn&ai^s, a^- gp to 
obferve and reflect,, fir\C£. lyp ..c^iiiQj; 
yet get away. But you muff not be fur- 
prifed if this naked country fhould be 
found rather barren^of ufeful matter, even 
for reflection ; or if thefe > letters fhould 
favour ftill more of their Spanifh fource, 
and turn to idle and indolent fpeculation. 
Doubtlefs, there are many Angularities 
t6 be obferved of this nation: I wifh to 
give you only the moft important. Their 
feparate Atuation I cdnfider as the fource 
of many of thofe Angularities ; of their 
being lefs known, of their knowing lefs of 
the world, and of their being lefs influ¬ 
enced by ij;s changes, than almoft any 
other European nation. Hence manners, 
fociety, arts, trades, police, are more fta- 

tionary, 
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tionary, and as it were left behind, and 
become more the objects of curiofity.' /The 
Spaniards are, however, obliged to con¬ 
form at laft to the fyftem of which they 
are a part, and we percfeivQ them tq 
Philippife, i. e. to Frenchify, within the 
memory of man. They keep following, 
though at a diftance, the errors as well aa> 
improvements, of others. They have not 
yet gone through half the nerifehfe they 
are probably doomed to pafs, and with 
their flow character they will be long 
about it. By opening their American 
trade with one hand, and fhutting it up 
with the others by monopolies and prohi-r 
bitioas, they are now only imitating the 
pedlar and tyrannic fyftems of other na¬ 
tions. The people and territory at home 
fvurely defer ve the . firft and always the 
greatieft attention, and any colony or trade 
that doe? not tend tp improve thefe, muff 
be a harden, and without fome other 
balance or fupport muff at length bring 
down any nation, as it has done this. I 
fear moft of our modern colonies have this 
tendency, chiefly ©wing to that grafping 

mono- 
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monopolizing fpirit, of confining their 
tra^le, &c. entirely to ourfelves. 

Colonial commerce has generally been 
over-rated : that of this country, which 
the nation has fo greedily engrofled, and 
by which they are more than engrofled, to 
confider it only in a pecuniary view, will 
never probably amount to one-tenth of the 
value of the bread only that, they eat j 
and cannot promote induftry, as they will 
never fufficiently open their trade, nor al¬ 
low the money to have any of its good 
effe&s, by circulating freely in and out of 
the country. Were they even to grant a 
bounty on its export, it might be better 
than attempting to hoard or dam it up 
within their dominions. But we have all 
been fubjedt to the fame errors. Is not 
there now fome hope of our being cured 
of them ? New events, new principles, and 
experience, rauft furely in time open our 
eyes. But I think nations feldom learn 
political wifdom of each other: folly feems 
far more contagious. Perhaps it muft be 
fo j as it is not the wifdom of age and ex- 

' perience 
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perience that lead the fafhion, or that can 
always be heard amidft the paffions of the 
young, and the interefts of the rich and 
powerful. 

Prohibition often fuperadds the evils of 
monopoly to its own; here are many; as 
in cottons, to exclude thofe of Man- 
chefter, againft which there appears a pe¬ 
culiar enmity in this government, propor¬ 
tioned to the tafte of the people in their 
favour. This prohibition is now meant to 
favour a company of monopolifts in Cata¬ 
lonia, who pretend to manufacture enough, 
but cannot produce one-tenth of the na¬ 
tional demand, and they therefore fmuggle 
and fell at their own price. It would be 
endlefs to enumerate the evils of mono¬ 
polies, prohibitions, and exceffive duties. 
Other nations might fee ■ here many of 
their ruinous effeCts, and learn. We may 
fee verified in practice, the doCtrine 
of our friend A. Smith, viz. That 
high duties, 1. tempt to fmuggle; 
2. destroy men; 3. Ieffen revenue; 

4. flop or diminifh trade; 5. em¬ 
ploy too many hands badly; 6. fome 
Vql. II. Y of 
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of whom opprefs and tyrannife, and help 
to deftroy the ideas of juftice; 7. all of 
which curtail the fupply of our wants, and 
the increafe of induftry. Perfection does 
not lie that way. It would be better to 
have no duties than have them too high. 
They may be confidered, at belt, as ne- 
ceflary evils, as may alfo the wars, national 
animofities, and commercial jealoufies, 
from which many of them proceed; thofe 
wars have fome good effects, though* many 
bad. It would Purely be better, on the 
whole, if fociety could exift without thofe 
evils: and if all duties were abolilhed, na¬ 
tions might then communicate freely, fup¬ 
ply each other’s watnts and knowledge, and 
the world would improve much falter. 
Though this Ihould be romantic and 
impracticable with our prefent habits, 
debts, and expenfive governments, it may 
Ihow us which way we Ihould Iteer, and 
the nearer we can come to it the better. 
Hence, to leflen our duties, and raife our 
revenues internally, in the way of excife, 
as much as poflible, like the Dutch, mull 
be the next belt. Begin by opening your 

ports; 
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ports; Itore all your imports duty free, till 
wanted for-confumption, or exportation; 
and avoid the inconveniencies, the great 
expence, and faux frais of drawbacks, 
officers, and other regulations: hence more 
trade with lefs capital. In this country, 
they load with duties, or prohibit any thing 
before they can furniffi it themfelves, and 
the people either fmuggle, or learn to do 
without it, which prevents the growth of 
natural wants and induftry, and maintains 
the national character of indolence and 
bdraganaria . 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Commerce. Policy,, War.' Gibraltar. 
Family Compact. Mediterranean. 

To Mr. C-. 

' r 

C OMMERCE and political ceconomy 
are now the fafhionable and fertile 
fubjedts of inquiry here, and every where: 
doubtlefs, they are better underftood than 
formerly, and much ingenious fpeculation, 
and fome uncontroverted principles, have 
been produced and admitted; yet national 
governments are neceflarily tardy in adopt¬ 
ing new fyftems. I think they are all apt to 
be too cautious, like this nation: hence the 
very flow progrefs of the human fpecies 
in the art of government, and in all kinds 
of knowledge that concerns the public. 
The Englilh fhould take the lead, and be 
the firft to introduce a greater freedom 
of commercial intercourfe between nations 

than 
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than at prefent. Our fuperior know¬ 
ledge in thefe fubjefts entitles us to the 
place of leaders. But the wrangling 
fpirit of oppofition, though neceflary iri 
our legiflature, is the caufe of much delay, 
of a lofs of time and opportunities. We 
can, however, make wars and treaties, and 
debate them afterwards: a fine field fot 
minifterial wifdom and policy. But I fear 
our minifters do not always confult. proper 
people, and, like other men, are too much 
confined to the accidental circle of their 
own acquaintance. 

But I intended to fay fomething more 
of Spanifh politics. Spain ought certainly 
to remain neuter now, if ever: fhe can 
never probably get into fuch a favourable 
fituation again, nor can fhe gain fo much 
by the moft fuccefsful war as fhe might 
now by trade. In the prefent ftate and 
employment of nations and their fhips, 
the world will foon want carriers and neu¬ 
tral flags, and Trade would be glad of an 
afylum on the extenfive coafts of this pe- 
ninfula, if its inhabitants, or rather go¬ 
vernment, knew how to receive her. By 
Y 3 her 
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her means, if allifted with a little political 
wifdom, improvement might perhaps be 
carried a little farther into this naked 
country. Its coaft being the pleafanteft 
and moft cultivated part, like a lace fet 
round an old threadbare coat, might thus 
be made to extend its little improvements 
in the moft natural way, de proche en 
proche\ which might lead them to difcover 
and remove fome of the numerous impedi¬ 
ments to the cultivation of their lands, the 
moft natural fource of arts and profperity. 
At prefent, it is feldom attempted or 
thought of here, except fometimes' by a 
nobleman, who, being baniflaed from a 
dirty capital to a pleafant country, fets 
about improving his eftate, pour fe defen- 
nuyer. Or fometimes a rich Creol finds a 
little land to purchafe, and by cultivating 
it, fpreads plenty and induftry around him, 
and {hews his country the true founda¬ 
tion of national profperity. But all is in- 
fufficient to open their eyes: they go on 
trying to build their fabric on colonial 
commerce, which might conftitute a part, 
though not a neceflary part, of the future 

ftrufture, 
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ftru&ure, but can never ferve as a good 
foundation. 

Againft the probability of Spanifh hofti- 
lity you reafon rightly, and your conclu- 
fion would be juft if your premifes were 
true: I will go farther, and from a nearer 
view of the ftate of their country, 
allow that every confideration ought 
to deter them from entering now into 
a war, probably full of many pernici¬ 
ous confequences to them, by which 
they will give up many obvious advan¬ 
tages, and again flop every fource and hope 
of improvement; without any material 
object in view, except the poor chance 
of taking Gibraltar by the tedious and ex- 
penfive operations of a blockade. As to 
Gibraltar, it can be of very little fervice 
to them now, whatever it may be fifty 
years hence, in cafe of the improvement 
of their country, population, and com¬ 
merce; the probability of which, however, 
you know I doubt. They might now 
draw more advantages from that garrifon 
than if it was in their own pofleffion : they 
want to bring colonies of inhabitants into 
Y 4 Spain, 
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Spain, and here is already a rich one with¬ 
out any expence: much of the money of 
that place might be turned into Spain, 
through the proper induftrious channels, 
which would help to improve the country 
to a great diftance; this it has indeed 
already done to a confiderable degree, in 
fpite of their fullen, inveterate, and im¬ 
provident meafures. By fupplying the 
garrifon they would increafe their own 
markets, and have the place more in their 
power. All their expence might be a little 
lofs of revenue by fmuggling, which how¬ 
ever might be kept under, though never 
entirely fuppreffed, by themfelves; or we 
could flop it when we pleafed, whenever 
their court fhould behave with common 
politenefs and good policy. 

But it is in vain to exped fuch meafures, 
or half fo much wifdom, from fuch a go¬ 
vernment : you fhould recoiled, that they 
do not reafon as we do, and that few king* 
doms are governed by the principles of 
their own intereft, nor even by thofe of 
common fenfe: that happens only fome- 
times where the voice of an enlightened 

nation 
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nation can and will be heard, through 
their reprefentatives, in a well-conftituted 
legiflature. The paflions, manners, pre¬ 
judices, of a court, of a confeflbr, or a 
piiftrefs, often determine the raoft im¬ 
portant political meafures. I hope you 
likewife perceive, what is obvious to all 
the world befide, that the Bourbon in- 
tereft and influence will always ulti¬ 
mately prevail here, whatever tedious 
and pretended deliberations, or other 
maiks, may be employed. You are alfo to 
take into account the honeft and obftinate 
adherence of his prefent Catholic Majefty 
to'all his treaties, principles, and engage¬ 
ments; and the inveteracy of this court 
againft England, now even greater than 
that of France. From thefe premifes you 
may draw jufter conclufions concerning 
their future meafures. In fhort, this king¬ 
dom rauft probably long be as effectually 
governed by France as one of her 
own provinces. The D. de Choifeul 
only concluded, by the family compaCt, 
what the courfe of events, like a fecond 
nature, had long been preparing. The 

family 
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family intereft, the local fituation, all 
cement the connection. When Spain 
was reduced to a third of the population of 
Prance, and her force and induflry to a Hill 
lefs proportion, it became a natural and 
eafy matter for the fuperior to rule. Nor 
is there now any probability of fuch caufes 
or events as formerly produced an Alberoni 
or a Riperda; nor could fuch men find 
means to counteract the prefent courfe of 
affairs. Spain muft be governed by France 
till brought nearer to an equality with that 
kingdom. Our firft great objeCt would be 
to raife her to that equality: if ihe refills, 
or cannot be raifed, our next bell is to 
confider her as our natural enemy. Moll 
of thefe Ihould be fet down as fixed princi¬ 
ples, fome of which we tnay endeavour to 
temper and mitigate; others can only be 
overcome by force. Even the termination 
of the prefent reign cannot change the nature 
of things. . France has not watched and 
directed the affairs of this kingdom during 
near a century, and brought them to their 
prefent dependent Hate, to let the event de¬ 
pend on the life or opinions of any one, 

or 
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or of a few perfons, or any little intrigue 
of an old worn-out party. All the old 
(lockr of fecret enmity againll the Bourbon 
power is now crufhed or worn out. 
Government, in extirpating the roots of 
the late party agiinft Squillacci , took oc- 
cafion to cut up thofe of the old oppofuion. 
But we may fancy we fee forming, at a 
diftance, a more refpedtable party than any 
of thefe, a party built upon reafon, fcience, 
on the natural love of liberty and their 
old conftitution. The fame fentiments and 
events may perhaps revive in Europe with, 
fcience and civilization, as formerly in 
Greece, viz. thofe of political liberty, at¬ 
tended with the limitation or banifhment 
of all their tyrants; and we fhould hope 
now with lefs rifk of running into the op- 
pofite extremes of republicanism Limit¬ 
ing, their princes would be better than 
banifhing them. 

Some have imagined, that as our pof- 
fefling Gibraltar has hurt the pride of 
Spain, this is the caufe and the only 
fubjedt of difference, and that its ceflion 
would reftore our friendftnp, and buy 

Spain 
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Spain off from the family compadfc: no-* 
thing like it; nett croyez rien: the reftitu-^ 
tion of fifty Gibraltars could not now 
change the effentials of their fituation, nor 
make them your friends, if France does not 
chufe it. It is one of the effe&s, but not 
the caufe of our difference : and they muft 
know little of the world who fuppofe that 
we fhould have more influence over Spain 
without Gibraltar in hand than with it. 
Befides, I believe, we are feconded by moft 
nations in thismeafure: many of them wifft 
Gibraltar to be in our hands, rather than 
in thofe of Spain, who, they well know, 
would tyrannize and deftroy, but never en¬ 
courage a free trade through thefe ftraits, 
whenever Spain pofleffes Gibraltar. You re¬ 
member howMonf. leD. de C. in 1766 and 
1767, prematurely blabbed the fecret, like 
a little trifling Frenchman, if it had not 
been already known, repeatedly calling 
thofe ftraits his majlcrs feas , in his corre- 
fpondence with the governor of Gibraltar. 
And now that the alarm and jealoufy of 
our power muft gradually fubfide, even in 
fpite of French artifice to keep it up, we 
7 become 
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become ftill more fit to be poffefibrs of that 
port and garrifon for the convenience of 
the world in general. Many of the Spaniards 
themfelves are pleafed at our pofleffing it, 
on acount of the trade and the hopes it af¬ 
fords to a great diftance. As to the import¬ 
ance of that place, it will not probably be 
well known till after it is loft, or given up 
in fome foolifh negociation. That import¬ 
ance will be difficult to eftimate in Eng¬ 
land, and may produce fome knotty quef- 
tions whenever difcufled. In order to 
judge, we muft know thofe countries well 
that furround the Mediterranean. If you 
do not know them yourfelf, liften diligently 
to thofe who do know them, and the trade 
they may produce. It is Gibraltar that 
now gives you moft of your fuperior con¬ 
fluence ana influence in thofe countries : 
without that place, your Mediterranean 
paflfes, and maritime importance there, 
would foon fink to a level with thofe of 
any other diftant nation: your national 
pride, as well as intereft, muft not admit 
of being yet reduced near to that level. 
Befides, that place muft be kept for ^eafons 

of 
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of ftate, and of national honour and glory, 
which minifters well know cannot be efti- 
mated in pounds, (hillings, and pence. 

From the times of ancient Greede and 
Rome, and perhaps long before, we know 
the Mediterranean has been a moft import¬ 
ant commercial fea ; nature has made it of 
the firft confequence on this globe: fixty or 
a hundred millions of people that furround 
• and communicate with it, render its com¬ 
merce and navigation of the greateft confe¬ 
quence to a maritime or commercial nation, 
and efpecially to us, fituated as we are. 
Now that our capitals may foon be more 
at liberty, and not fo much engroffed by 
colony commerce, which is never equally 
beneficial with that of competition, let us 
hope that fome capital may be fpared to the 
reviving of trade near home, where it is of 
moft importance, and particularly in thofe 
feas who e all the furrounding nations re¬ 
joice to ee the Englilh flag, and are fenfi- 
ble of their danger of being tyrannifed over, 
in their trade and communication, by the 
Bourbon powers, if we were once exclud¬ 
ed. The Turks, Italians, all rejoice to fee 

you. 
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you. Your Turkey company, becaufe they 
do little, mull do more harm than good: 
abolifh all fuch commercial barbarifms. 
This is not a trade'that requires a company. 
I believe there are very few branches of 
commerce that require any fuch mondpolif- 
ing and pernicious combinations, except 
thofe that deal with wild and favage coun¬ 
tries, where the neceflary flock,and expen- 
, live eftablilhments fall entirely upon one of 
the parties, on the civilized, and may fall 
fo heavy as to require a joint ftock com¬ 
pany. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

Spanifh Chanty and Poor. Spirit of Power, 
of Control , and of Government . 

S INCE we cannot yet leave Spain, I 
fhall go on with a few more obferva- 
tions and reflections. The great number 
of poor, and of charitable prelates and 
convents, which are generally found to¬ 
gether, being among the ftriking features 
of this flate of fociety, as formerly with 
us, we have opportunities of feeing all the 
good and evil of thefe old inftitutions. I 
do not think their charity deferves the 
name of virtue, either from its motives or 
efle&s; the love of God, or fear of the devil, 
and not the benefit of the people, or of 
the public, being their motive and objeCt; 
and in the way it is managed, becomes cer¬ 
tainly a political evil, and one of the worfl: 
parts of their very bad police. Their 
clergy are the moft improper to have charge 

of 
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<t>f the poor : they cannot employ them; 
they only maintain thorn in idlenefs, and 
promote the trade of begging, which is 
become almoft creditable in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, and often very infolent- The re¬ 
medy is doubtlefs difficult, like that of 
every eftablilhed abufe : if thofe chari¬ 
ties were to ceafe, numbers would be dif- 
trefied ; half their poor would ftarve: if in 
fome other country, the other half might 
find means to work and live, but it is 
doubtful if they could here do either : their 
increafe is an evil fo glaring and diftreffing 
as to call loudly for redrefs even in this 
nation, where all redrefs is fo often reduced 
to patience. The ftare is repeatedly look¬ 
ed up to for relief, but in vain; though 
the ftate is not fo wifely conftituted as to 
care, or be much interefted in fuch mat¬ 
ters, nor in the event of their own or of 
any other meafures, yet it is too jealous of 
power to give up the bufinefs to provincial 
or other management fitter for the talk, 
as often propofed: they always pretend to 
be preparing fome effe&ual regulations. 
Such is the nature of thefe governments; 

Vql. II. Z half 
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half the nation might beg or ftarve before 
they would relinquifh the fmalleft article of 
apparent power. Their bofpicios> and 
fchools of induftry, are already on the de¬ 
cline before they are well begun. Govern¬ 
ment cannot execute the detail of fuch 
bufiiiefs: it can only at beft prevent evil, 
but can feldom do pofitive good: it may 
puniffi, but can feldom reward, with juftice 
or effect. 

We have more inflances here of that 
jealous fpirit of power, of its increafing 
as the capfes for it diminiffi, and gra¬ 
dually, as it overcomes all oppofition, of its 
becoming more timid and cautious. We 
fee it in the detention of the nobility at 
court without neceffity, and evidently 
againft the intereft of the country; in the 
divifion of offices and daffies of people, in 
fomenting a certain deleterious fpirit of 
jealous diftin&ion, in the true tyrannic or 
Mootifh ftyle; in the affumption of the 
municipal government, and management 
of every fund in every townlhip, by which 
their towns are become nafty ruinous 
places, without police, or any. poffibility of 
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it. Thefe meafures, together with the 
example of raoft men in public employ* 
are more than fufficient to baniih all public 
fpirit and motives of union, while thofe of 
difcord reign with effect. The church* 
the military and naval departments, thofe 
of finance and law, ftrangers, towns and 
diftri&s, trades and profeflions, have each 
their diftindf clafs arid fyftem of laws and 
regulations, their different judges, courts* 
and methods of proceeding and appeal. 
Thefe bodies thence become inveterate ene¬ 
mies and watchful fpies on each other* 
and exhibit fociety as if its component parts' 
Were Intended to injure and impede inftead 
of aflifting one another : the profeffed in-® 
tention of order and regularity is conftantly 
defeated, and the more probable one of 
difunion and contention promoted^ 

It might be amufing to trace how this 
feeble and timid policy has grown up 
among our modern governments. In the 
refearch we fliQuld probably be carried as 
high as the diffolution or decline of the 
Roman empire. From the time that Con- 
Z 2 ftantine 
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flantine chofe to regulate away all the re¬ 
mains of the ancient fimplicity of Roman 
police, which favoured the union of differ-/ 
ent talents in the fame perfon, and united 
the different parts of fociety to the whole 
and to one another; and when Theodofius 
completed the fyftem, and introduced the 
inquifitorial fpirit of orthodoxy and perfe¬ 
ction ; the motives and principles of en¬ 
mity were then increafed, and whole claffes 
of people became incorporated bodies of 
jealous enemies, infpired with fecret mutual 
animofity. 

If a being whofe reafon could always 
direct his paffions and govern his a&ions, 
were to come among men to fet them right, 
of all the human paffions he would be moll 
aftonifhed and baffled with that of the uni- 
verfal love of power, ever blindly bent, in 
fpite of all experience, on devouring all 
within its reach, and at laft even itfelf, to¬ 
gether with thofe it might mean to fave: 
though often affumed at firft with the mod 
benevolent intentions towards mankind, its 
very kindnefs only tends at laft to fqueeze 

them 
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them to death. Societies, or bodies of 
men, are equally fubjedt to this paflion. 
We all require fome control, and he that 
pretends to require none, is certainly not 
the moll to be trufted. 

To bridle or regulate this paflion has 
always been one of the chief objedts of 
civil government, and the mod difficult 
talk with the wifeft lawgivers. Our 
own limited monarchy, profeffing to adopt 
a complete fyftem .of mutual checks to 
control every abufe of power and art of 
impofition, has appeared fometimes to bid 
the faireft for fuccefs. We might approach 
ftill nearer to perfection, if we could com¬ 
plete our profefled fyftem, and form a le- 
giflature that ffiould entirely include and 
balance the different interefts of every clafs, 
and perfedt the component parts already fo 
wifely feparated and difpofed into legifla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers; if we 
could arrange and Amplify as we go on; 
fyftematize and abbreviate our huge and 
increafing code, inftead of annually heaping 
fuch multitudes of needlefs and contradic- 
Z 3 ■ tory 
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tory laws on each other. You fee in our 
own hiftory, how often all the complicated 
fyftems of precaution againft this paffion 
for power have been defeated and worn 
out. From fuch repeated experience we 
might expedl to be politically wifer than 
we appear to be. Our laft revolution is, 
of courfe, the moft interefting to us, but 
all its tendency and effedts feem not yet to 
be well underftood and inveftigated. As 
it was rather hurried and incomplete, we 
might hope to fee it gradually improved, 
and that we fhould not be fo overcautious 
in admitting of real improvements. I 
know many of you think human nature 
and human government are not capable 
of much higher perfedtion. To limit hui* 
man hopes and ideas of perfedtion, would 
not produce {lability, but a retrogradation. 
We were' born for adtion, and myft ever 
be going either backward or forward,' 
Better always be aiming at perfedtion, at 
the rifk of going wrong fometimes, than 
{land ftill. A ftate of perpetual tranquillity 
was yot made for man, and may be as 
dangerous as the contrary extreme, and 
11 mpre 
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more hurtful to the human character 
Every fyftem of civil government, formec 
for the purpofes of equal juflice and fuffi- 
* -cient liberty, rauft be more complicatec 
and troublefome than fimple defpotifm; and 
the conftant trouble and attention it re¬ 
quires, muft bp part of the price to be 
paid for it: and might not fome of the 
trouble be bellowed on Amplifying and 
abridging the laws? It were to be wilhed 
you had more gentlemen lawyers in your 
Houfe, to help to keep thofe of the profef- 
fion to order, and attentive to the moll ne- 
ceflary objects of legifladon, though their 
bufinefs, and their numbers, might be 
thereby diminilhed. 

I can grant yoy, that we may fometimes 
be at a lofs to determine between the a<f- 
vantages of leaving mankind free, to find 
their own political happinefs with the rilk 
of going wrong, and that of forcing them 
tO/their own good. In the one way, we 
fee them become languid, weak, and in¬ 
dolent, in proportion as they are guided 
by force, though for their own benefit: 

Z 4 and 
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and in the other, though all their powers 
increafe by exercife, various impediments 
to the ufe of thefe powers feem to increafe 
with them. The one mode as it were de¬ 
prives us of our natural ftrength, and the 
other impedes the ufe of it when acquired. 
The ill-united Provinces began to form a 
government, at the time they revolted from 
Spain, and have not yet been able to get 
half through the bufinefs. The American 
colonies may be at leaf!; as long in a&- 
compliflhing the fame, unlels they fubmit 
a little, and with more temper, to be affift— 
ed in it, by us their old friends. How 
many improvements are yet wanting in 
our own government, becaufe impeded by 
the tormenting, though neceflary vigilance 
of parties, mifchievoufly watching and op- 
pofing each other ? But as in religion, it 
may be faid, that thofe evils proceed from 
the abufe of liberty, and not from the 
right ufe of it; and may not be adherent 
to liberty itfelf, but to the want of fome 
arrangement neceflary to complete the 
fyftem ; if the good and evil of thefe two 
modes of government fhould appear nearly 

equal,' 
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equal, the activity and exertion required, 
and hence acquired in that of the moft 
freedom, would turn the fcale in its favour. 
But though men are eafier led than 
driven, moft of them may require a little 
of both ; and as nothing is perfect, we 
muft be contented with as great a portion 
of the good as we can. To govern man¬ 
kind, there muft be a fufficiency of power 
placed fomewhere, even at the rifk of its 
pofleflors turning fome of it to their own 
advantage, and paying themfelves for their 
trouble: and perhaps we can only check 
and curtail 1 , but cannot entirely obviate all 
fuch abufes, by the proper choice and con¬ 
trol of thofe in power; though, for that 
purpofe, it is perhaps better that we, the 
governed, retain the control than the choice 
of thofe executive men. This fpeculative 
kind of politics feems productive of end- 
lefs firings of reflections. Indebted to 
yours for their production, I more freely 
venture to tranfmit them, as they belong 
to fubjeCts of your prefent and future en¬ 
quiry, as a traveller and a fenator, and 
they may furnilh matter and motives to 

think, 
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think, as effe&ually as more regular and ela¬ 
borate difquifitions: they at leaft ferve 
to amufe, pendant que le monde ira fott 
train. But as I cannot give you all the 
reflexions that occur, the choice is ftill dif¬ 
ficult. 

I am glad to find we fo nearly agree in 
our ideas of education as well as politics. 
There remains yet much to be done by 
abridging and Ihortening the way to know¬ 
ledge, by which the fame efforts would 
certainly carry us much quicker and farther 
on our journey thither. On this principle 
it is that algebra has fo greatly accelerated 
the progrefs of the mathematical fciences, 
by bringing many objeXs and ideas into 
one view, and thence facilitating the com- 
parifon, the reafonings, and conclufions. 
Though we cannot put the Iliad into a nut 
fhell, yet in many fubjeXs, by retaining 
only the eflentials, and bringing thofe 
nearer together, the confequent reduction 
of the immenfe number of volumes and 
obje&s of refearch that now opprefs the 
jnquifitive mind with defpair, would be of 
vaft fervice to the world, 

I am, 
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I am, perhaps, more fatisfied than pleat¬ 
ed to find, that you become fenfible of 
the difficulties of reforming the world, 
which is a fymptom of a mind improving 
into manhood: for moft young men are 
warm and zealous for total reformations, 
and are apt to go too faft and too far; 
while the aged are too cautious, and aware 
of the danger of every innovation: fo 
that youth and age fhould *be clafied in a 
way to aflift and correct each other ; the 
one .f<?r counfel, and the other for a&ioo ; 
and in the choice of men for different 
purpofes, their years, as well as character, 
muff be confidered. How to a|ter and 
improve, by any human wifdom, the cha¬ 
racter of a whole people or nation, is yet 
a fecret, as you obferve; and can only be 
done by time and events, which gradually 
change the temper of the mind, almoft in¬ 
dependent of human endeavours. Sudden 
changes are feldom definable. It is grada¬ 
tion that makes them both pleafiant and 
pofiible. Perhaps improvements are more 
ufieful and acceptable, for paffing through a 
certain progreflion of fteps and errors, 

analogous 
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analogous to the common march of the 
human mind. 

Hardly any of our a&ual conftitutions 
of government can be ^fcribed to hu¬ 
man plan or intention: accidental circum- 
llances, habits, and opinions, change and 
eftablifh all thefe things for us with a flow 
and imperceptible pace. It is no wonder 
that we fhould fo feldom forefee enough to 
eftablilh fuccefsful fyftems for futurity, for 
v all our fagacity is often infufficient to de¬ 
cide concerning the caufes of fuch events 
and changes as pafs under our eye. The 
wifeft men have often the majority againft 
them, till it is too late to attend to'their 
advice. Yet-with all our moral vis inertia , 
or tendency to political (lability, the revo¬ 
lutions in opinions and manners among 
us Europeans, are fo quick and progreilive, 
that our hafty and half-formed laws and 
conftitutions are prefently left behind and 
out of date, or muft conform to,thofe man¬ 
ners and opinions they were eftabliftied to 
direct, and muft follow at a diftance, inftead 
of taking the lead in regulating our actions. 
Let us not however defpair by the way, 

and 
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and give up the purfuit of knowledge and 
rational fpeculation, becaufe at prefent dis¬ 
regarded, or found infufficient for all the 
purpofes for which they were intended or 
acquired. Some ufes will always be found 
for them in the worft of times, and human 
fagacity, fcience, and virtue, will ever be 
refpedted, and will bring felf-fatisfa&ion, 
though otherwife reduced to be their own 
reward. Nor let us expert too much from 
human nature or fociety: as it advances 
one way, it muft lofe ground another: as 
men improve in knowledge and refinement, 
patriotifm and public virtue muft diminilh: 
as arts and wants, increafe, time and labour 
become of greater value, till at length there 
is little or none to fpare for the public, 
which therefore cannot then be Served on 
difinterefted principles, as none can afford 
to work for nothing : every thing muft 
then be bartered or fold; our time, labour, 
our vote or intereft, muft be made to turn 
to account. Perhaps, we cannot procure 
arts, commerce, and improvement, on any 
other terms. 
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Of Changes. Towns. Police. Of Princes. 

To Mr. C. 

i 

I tsJ this country we have the advantage 
of a kind of living hiftory* and may 
fee the true fpirit and tendency of the old 
European fyItems of policy and religion*, 
from which but few nations are yet fuffici- 
ently liberated, though fome good begin-* 
nings have been made. You know how 
feldom collective bodies of men can be 
brought to adt on rational principles, and 
that they are generally governed by pre- 
vious habit and cuftom j fo that it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how certain reforms have 
been brought about. Thofe legiflators whb 
have appeared to fucceed the belt in chang¬ 
ing or improving the manners and princi¬ 
ples of their nations, may have been more 
indebted to fortune than forefight for their 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs, and may have been led inftead of 
being leaders in the crowd that was already 
running towards reformation. The lower 
the ftate of fociety, or condition of men, 
the more impra&icable it becomes to raife 
or better that condition, and it can only be 
done by partial and gradual means; Here, 
government is ever attempting magnificent 
and impracticable improvements, inftead 
of following and afiifting the feafible ef¬ 
forts of the people. If they were only to 
endeavour gradually to bring the tenures of 
this province (Galicia)/<?.r for os, into general 
ufe throughout Spain, it might do much to¬ 
wards peopling and improving the country. 

I 

This nation has formerly been as much 
tormented with internal and civil wars as 
any other. The people were then obliged 
to refort to certain fituations, and live to¬ 
gether in towns, and are ftill retained there 
by habit and indolence, or want of fuffici- 
ent inducement to change ; lb that there is 
too large a proportion of the few people 
now in this peninfula, contained in a fmall 
number of cities, which are feparated by 

extenfive 
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extenfive deferts, with a very fcanty pro¬ 
portion of villages: 'and mod of thgfe, 
except Cadiz and Barcelona, are now in a 
poor and ruinous ftate, and muft probably 
decline ftill IoWer. To reftore them would 
require more than the country can yet for 
a long time afford ; fuch as better artifts, 
commerce, funds, freedom, and a different 
race of people, who fhould know how to 
live in them. We are aitonilhed to fee 
thofe who have habitations in the country 
forfaking them to live in thefe dirty ,towns: 
we believe it is generally, owing to the tafte 
and influence of the women in eachi fa- 

- rf .»-••• * IN 

mily. I know only of one gentleman in 
this province, who has tafle and refolutiqn 
to live almoft entirely on his eftate in the 
country; but he fuffers his wife to live in 
town. To improve a, nation, we ought 
perhaps to begin with the women: they 
could always lead us the right, way, and 
we know they can be taught to chufe it. 
Though they generally love -a town life, 
es una bdrachera: by final! indulgence at 
firft, we come at laft to drunkennefs: 
yet I know many who, from better 

habits, 
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habits, occupation, and finer tafte, have fooh 
learned to prefer a country xefidence : do not 
imagine, that the oppreffion of the towns, 
by the national government feizing their 
funds, is any ftroke of political wifdom 
to drive the people to the country: thple 
meafures are nothing more than the blind 
rapacity of jdefpotifm* cutting down the 
tree to get a,t the fruit. Nor would it. now 
be eafy to drive the people from the towns, 
where the few arts, trades, and neceflaries 
of life are only to be found* while none 
have the fpirit to encourage and produce 
them in the country. Every part of 
public police, even the manner of build¬ 
ing, or of cleaning the ftreets, is doubtlels 
of confequence ; yet it is not neceffary to 
take it out of the hands of the people, on 
pretence of doing it for them, the ufual 
method with arbitrary governments; but 
it would be right to put them in a condi¬ 
tion to do it for themfelves. Government 
either does nothing, or when it meddles, 
does too much. How often might the 
merchant, the farmer, the parent, or tutor, 

. Vol. II. A a fay 
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fay to fuch governments, ‘We only want 
* to be let alone.’ 

1, am pleafed to find, that r we at lafi 
agree as to the impoffibility of reforming 
mankind by the methods ufually propofed; 
and that the only influence now remaining 
in the world fufficient to reftore it, is that 
of its monarchsi and that by educating arid 
forming them into what they ought to be, 
is the only chance you have of reforming 
your cpnftitutions, the ftate, and the peo¬ 
ple. But if We confider well the difficulties 
attending reform, the numerous previous 
eircumftanees to be prepared by time, 
fcience, fore fight T and fortune, we fhall 
judge more charitably of tbofe princes who 
have failed, or have declined the talk, and 
may fee why there have been ' fo few 
Lycurgufes or Alfreds-. 

Some wife man has obferved, that if in¬ 
tegrity could be generally preferred, the 
age would- merid of itfelf. But it is to be 
feared, the difficulties in that way too have 
increafed. While you give power and in¬ 
fluence 
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fiuwiopfonly’to property, which is the foie 
merit you admit of being, reprefeuted in 
your houfe, and that but inadequately* in¬ 
tegrity and all other merits are out of the 
queftion, and can hardly be fufficientty at¬ 
tended to. You can thence only efcpedf a 
government of the richeft party, and the 
tnoll: expehfive pofliblej' fuch as get into 
powfer by their fuperior wealth. We 'cap* 
not expedi: the richeft to be the moft ceco-*- 
nomical members 5 and if, in granting the 
tevenue, any means can be found fecretly 
to reimburfe them their fhare l &f the taxes, 
they will probably be as little fcrupulous 
id>out increaflng them, as thofe who have 
nothing to tax. Thence you may fee how 
difficult it is to form a legiflature where a 
majority may not combine to fleece the fta* 
tioh and divide the fpoils. You poflefs, 
perhaps, the belt fecutities againft it of 
ahy nation, and: you ftjould therefore be 
tvatchful to preferve and inexeafe thofe fe- 1 
curities* Wer$ it rnot: for the frequent 
-tmnfgfeffiont of your laws, by which real 
merit and abilities often, fteal in among 
you, we ffiould lofe the fervices of many 
A. a a worthy 
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worthy members, and might have a legilla-* 
ture very inferior ahd inadequate to its 

- Something * v morO‘f than mere integrity 
may be neceffary tt> reform or improve 
this perverfe wicked world. However, we 
know that integrity joined to feience, ia a 
liberal and amiable character, can do much j 
and when placed at the head* of any der 
partment, thofe qualities become contagi¬ 
ous, and that department is infallibly ad¬ 
vanced or reformed. We have juft feen a 
General Conway at the head of the*ord¬ 
nance, where, on taking his feat, all the 
clafles of that extenfive department were 
obferved to exert themfelves far beyond the 
narrow limits of mere duty or obligation, 
and every branch was feen to improve as 
if by enchantment ; and could he have 
remained, we ihould fooh have feen the 
whole wear a new face; we fhould have 
procured what we want, in order to bring 
us on a footing with other military na¬ 
tions ; fuch as a proper ecole •pratique et 
theorique , and a proper union of the two. 

Scientific 
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Scientific military infpeCtors for moft of 
the practical bufinefs; a proper .connec¬ 
tion and acquaintance between the many 
different branches, tyhipjj : would remedy 
muchjignoranceand fome ^ifhonefty. Many 
other regulations and improvements would 
gradually have arifen from that- fource, 
and . from the joint endeavours,^,.. all; 
for, fuch a head can command both, the 
affeCtions and abilities of all the members, 
whereas one o£ mere integrity might not 
be able to do either. Indeed, to do every, 
thing effectually, and make the nation as 
military as it ought to be, the army, ord¬ 
nance, and militia, fhould all be under the 
fame head, which ought doubtlefs to be i 
good one. It has been done, and 'we may 
hope to fee it again. But as I do not pre¬ 
tend to teach government, I only give you 
hints of what is poffible. 

: t ; * 

On thefe principles I can agree with 
yGu, ■ that a prince of a certain great, 
good, and liberal character, with, fcience 
and affiduity, would be f the only power iq 
the world that could now poffibly reform 
A a 3 it; 
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it: the reformation 1 yctil Want, may be le& 
than that required by 1 Other nations, and 
may neverthelefs be cfFential; but nothing, 
I believe, can procure it you, but inch a 
prince ; "and even he mpft be' favoured by 
times and circumftances. To produce thofe 
together then Ihould be our great aim, if 
human fagacity and endeavours could dp 
any thing towards it. I do not like your 
ideas always the lefs for being romantic 
and improbable: who knows how * much 
Our fmall efforts may contribute to fuch 
(defirable ends ? 

I approve much of travel,, as weU, as 
jftudy, being part of your plan. The 
lelfons to be learned here' would be iew, 
but important-r-To fee aqd confider wel} 
a nation long oh the decline, with the va? 
rious difficulties that would attend the re-¬ 
forming a corrupt and weakened govern¬ 
ment and people, the fuperior and inter? 
mediate ranks of which are fpund to be 
thoroughly 1 depraved, and rather chuhng 
to fubmit to he oppreffed themselves. than 
relinqhiffi the pleafute of pppreffing others, 

and, 
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and where the people prefer indolence and 
dependence, to liberty with induftry. The 
poifUwlixy of reforming fucha nation 1 might 
be doubtful, and perhaps not within the 
power of the greateft human perfeve ranee', 
or the longeft life : but the attempt would 
ftill be noble, would enfure applaufe, and 
a name for ever, and might in time fucceed. 
Let a great prince, like Philip of Macedon, 
take care of the education of his fuccefTor, 
and in a few generations much, might he 
done: to fee here the materials, and con¬ 
template on the means of reformation, 
would contribute to enlighten, to infpire, 
avid invigorate the mind. 

Great fouls furmount great difficulties 
which were before confidered a$, invincible, 
and they eafily forip others like themfelves: 
the laborious and middling ranks of men 

^ j i ;il 

are feldom, as you fuppole, ic far fpoiled 
and enervated as to be incapable of great, and 
even of virtuous exertions, when the proper 
motives are difcovered and applied. On the 
broad bafis pf the real inter efts of a whole 
pepple, may always be eredted a eonftitu- 
A a 4 . tion 
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tion which wpuld gradmily ftfengthen and 
improve hothih^lf and.themot To difcover, 
th«£ inteteft, and that cqnftitutipn, WOjild. 
npfc be the greateft .difficulty, wheq.once 
cleared of the fpeculative refinements of 
law and learning j the application to prac¬ 
tice, and mode of,, proceeding, would be 
the hardeft talk. In- every nation you. may 
find materials to fill up your plan ; keeping, 
the one great object chiefly in. view, to 
which all others would be relative and fub- 
fervient, apd claim only their due prppor- 
tist^ °f time i and attention. B.y mixing 
ftudy,itrefidence, and travel, in proper 
quantities, I think, Mr. 3 \$entor, yon. 
could not fail of fome degree of fuccefs 
with your Telemachus. There can at leaft 
be no harm in pleafing ourfelves with the 
idea f 

I am glad to fee in your plan, that home 
is not to be negjeded, but made the firft 
objedt. That is- the foundation of the 
whole ideal fabric. In our prefent ftate, and 
forjper Jnft or y, yopwill find ample materials 
for your purpofe. y From the time our an- 

ceftors 
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cellars left the ffipelW in Germany, we 
have had many excellent ^parts' or pieces 
of a conftitution.^ Thefe, & properly ar¬ 
ranged, might-' form a valuable collection 
of experimental and political wifdom; 
from which 1 might be formed; an edifice 
that might , be gradually completed by 
the wifdom and experience of pall 
and of future times. Our domellic po* 
Jitics, and hiftory of the prefent day, 
I confider likewife of importance, with 
yhatpver contempt fuch iludies may be 
treated by fome. Though manners and 
principles may feem every where on the 
decline, you may comfort yourfelveS' Withi 
not being near fo far gone in that road as 
your neighbours, A good head would 
probably ftill find members fufficient for his 
purpofe, and would create more. Nay, I 
think there is yet in thofe iflands, more 
fenfe and fcience, more virtue and perfonal 
merits, than in many of the nations taken 
together. 
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XI If the idea of a! conftifution (for we h&vtf 
often ' 1 had but Rttle elfe, and have plumed 
ourfelves ‘iipondt), if that has been the caufe 
of fo much exertion arid activity, and the 
fource of our profperity, what might not 
be expefted from a real one ? Its outlines 
are l'ufficiently known, and indeed already 
drawn and fixed; though in fome parts a 
little defaced, and in others turned from 
the original direction. 'But if only a ma¬ 
jority of you were irPearneft, it might all 
be reftored and improved, without much 
debate or difficulty. 

Nor is there much reafon to dread that 
any of your princes will prevent the real 
improvement of your couftitution (though 
it is highly prudent to be watchful of every 
poffible cafe); and ftill lefs can I conceive, 
with fome,. the poffibifity of any regular 
plan of reducing the nation, by gradually 
corrupting, impoverishing, . and dividing 
it; as that would be, in the end, a l.ofs not 
only of time, but of every thing valuable 
to themfelves, their family, friends, and 
people; and <;very. real intereft they can 
?o h ave t 
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Kaye, is fo,touch better fecured by the con¬ 
trary conduit, jt Befides, the improbability 
ofTucceeding in any fitch plan againft an 
informed and fpirited nation muftjiong be 
a fuffteient fecurity. Their old laws, forms 
and habits, fituation, accidents, their very 
caprices, would all operate againft it, and 
might defeat it, in any ftage of its pro- 
grefs, or even after its completion j for 
you know the fpirit of liberty and refin¬ 
ance has always revived among us illanders, 
even after periods of the meaneft and com- 
pleteft fubje&ion. In a plan of improve¬ 
ment and reform, a prince might likewife 
meet with great troubles and oppolition, 
with powerful parties intereftedin eftablifh- 
ed abufes, perhaps as much as in the other; 
but it is to be hoped they* would be more 
pafily overcome, and fome of them might 
be gained. They that have power enough 
to do harm, can certainly do good with it, 
which is always eafier. Probity and virtue 
are ever refpefted in the worft of times. 
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The queflion then might be, to deter- 
mine, Which is* the molt eligible plan, 
which is the nobleft talk ? ft is not exactly 
the choice of Hercules; for here are toils 
and troubles both ways ; but all the plea-, 
fure is on the fide of virtue. He would 
hardly 'hefitate, but , mulk prefer the talk 
of making hirajfelf and his nation free, 
happy, and great, to that of making them 
miferable and contemptible flakes, and him- 
felf unhappy and infecure. In fome ferious 
matters, he might reform gradually, and ir} 
others at once, by gre^t and decifive ftrokes $ 
without fuddehly forcing new fyftems before 
they were fufficiently wanted, and wiffied 
for, on the one hand; or creating and 
feeding' of anarchy by the tedious and per¬ 
nicious contentions of jarring: interefts on 
the other. 

I think you would fucceed in imprefling 
ouf^'young T. with^our doctrine; the 
greateft. difficulty would arife afterward 8 ,* 
particularly that of a fufficiertt perfever- 
ance, which I fear 4 is not natural to high 

birth j 
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birthj to perfift practically ift all that fhould 
be previoufly determined, in fpite of the 
nUmefous Tarrounding temptations and 
opinions, fo well calculated to lead him 
into other paths. 1 Yet after alb that has 
been alleged of the natural difadvantages 
of fituation, and of the education of 
princes; of the difficulties o'r impoffibility 
of making them feel and toil like other 
men; might we not look for motives fuf- 
ficient for the exertions we want; and even 
of a more powerful • nature, from other 
fources fuited to their fiation—from ho- 
notir, glory, fentiment ? May we not form 
a laborious, as well as a liberal mind of 
iroyal, as tvell is of plebeian extraction £ 
Though affliction and neceffity are the belt 
fchools, is there no other? or is the palace 
more exetript from thefe than the'cotpge? 
or is there always fome uncommon degree 
of indolence, indulgence, fome unfeeling 
kin4 of indifterence, or elfe ungovernable 
^>affion, incident to high birth, and 'which 
muft be conquered, before they can be on a 
footing with other men, and made equally 
fit for application ? Can they never arrive at 

that 
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that perfeveranee, ahd thole habits^or power* 
of labour* capable of perfifting throughout 
the completion of a great and tedious en¬ 
terprise, and to the end of a long life ? 
Their treatment front the cradle is gene¬ 
rally but too well calculated to make tyrants 
of thein, ^habitually artd b imperceptibly* 
without their knowing it; yet there have 
been many inftances of all thofe difadvan- 
tiges being overcome* and many princes 
have laboured and perfevered in great and 
good actions like the greateft of other 
inen. 

I can conceive a generous and benevo-* 
lent young mind, though born in a palace, 
to be fired with emulation at fooae of thofe 
great features of truth, virtue, and public 
good; fhaking off the yoke of a court* 
and breaking from the trifling circle of peo¬ 
ple of fafhion, who (perhaps witfiQUt in¬ 
tending it) confine his views, intercept 
all real and great information* and fill up 
his time with trivial formalities, incipient 
pleafures,and pernicious amufements* When 
once at liberty, and with the difpofitions 

that 
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tfrattl fuppofe* you would fifid means to 
acquainted with every,,clafs of 
people,.'with every part of his future do* 
minions, \yith every art or fubjedt of im¬ 
portance, and almoftjwith every perfon 
whole charadter and opinions were worth 
knowing, and which he would learn to 
eftimate, as he became pradtically acquaint* 
ed with mankind. He Would then diftin- 
guilh, prepare, and create real merit, for 
a future day ; would learn to eftimate the 
relative importance of objects, of men,and 
things; to diftinguiih real knowledge 
from fpecious pretences to it, wifdom front 
cunning, the nature, force, and ufes of 
different humah charadters. He would fee 
the manufactures, the produce, and nature 
of the different counties, &c* &c. After 
all this, accompanied with the ftudy of 
whatever may be of real ufe and import-^ 
ance, by a due divlfion of time, I will 
fuppofe he would"etfecute our plan of fo¬ 
reign travel' 1 which ^ I fhould leave you to 
prepare and delineate before you fet out. 

To a Warm purluit of witdom and ule* 
ful knowledge, if he fhould fortunately 

join. 
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join a tafte for the beautiful, which id 
highly probable, as thefe are cortne&ed 
in great minds, what fources of plea- 
fure lie open to him in the fublime and 
beautiful of nature ; in the remains of 
Greece and Rome, from the beft aged 
of Italy ! And thence, what delightful ro¬ 
mantic ideas and plans of what may be 
done, by the junction of arts and wife 
policy! I would depend on you to 
preferve him from being too much taken 
up with any one branch or favourite pur- 
fuit; though I fhduld perhaps permit him 
a few lefions, and to handle the tools in 
every art or trade of confequence to men, 
with the greateft of its profefTors, whom 
you will generally find to be the molt fimple 
and intelligible. Almoft every thing is 
fimple, when diverted of its quackery. 
What a noble object to contemplate, and 
to tranfmit to hiftory—a nation, its con- 
ftitution, its virtues, charidei', import¬ 
ance, reftored by the prince. If Csefar 
and Alexander had been as wife as they 
were great, and had imitated Solon and 
Lycurgus, how much better for the world! 

and 
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and hfi'yy different it might have heen now! 
One might run pp to harangue .and declaim 
to any length on fuch a favourite fubje<3:: 
but you^ppw ^lwpys j^fliTo keep down 
the warmth ;jind, verbofity of declama¬ 
tion. , 

In'your travels, yoi3 fhould begin with 
the north of Europe, where the manners 
and virtues, the fpirit of wiar, the habits 
of induftry and application, are to be 
found, and of a kind better fuited, and 
more neceffary to us, than thofe of the 
South. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Rural c TaJle and Improvements. Servants. 
Population . Money , &c. Impediments 

to the Rife of Spain. 


To Mr. F. 


S OME more fcattered obfervations I 
fhall colled; from loofe notes, and you 
muft excufe the deficiencies of order and 
connection. The want of tafte for a coun¬ 
try life, and for the beauties of rural fcenes, 
I confider as a radical defed in this nation as 
well as in France, and which has important 
confequences both on the ornamental and 
ufeful arts: but it is generally the cafe with a 
depreflfed and impoverifhed people; as they 
muft be at their eafe before they can think 
of pleafurable fcenes, or labour long to 
produce them. Their blind government 
bids them work, and does not fee that their 
hands are tied. 
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As to the produce and ftate of agricul¬ 
ture, I have little elfe to add to what has 
been already fcattered in the letters to friends 
C. P. J. &c. Of the natural hiftory, the 
numerous and trifling particulars I do not 
pretend to give you. If we could learn to 
be contented with effentials, the time, the 
pains required to colled; and arrange them, 
would be more frequently bellowed, and 
they might then be of more ufe than the 
voluminous compilations lately in fafhion, 
which will generally be confined to the 
libraries of idle curiofity and oftentation. 
Suffice it to know, that Spain will produce 
every thing that grows in other countries 
under the fame climate. Saffron, filk, 
fugar, have been well cultivated in the 
fouthern parts. Potatoes were firft 
brought to Galicia from South America, 
and thence fpread over Europe; but 
they are now generally difliked in Spain, 
even by’ gallegos; they call them toads 
meat* 

The filk bufinefs was well underftood 
and pradifed by the Moors j and though 
B b 2 it 
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it fled with them, its revival has been fince 
attempted, with various, but Email fuccefs, 
at Granada and Valencia. This govern¬ 
ment knows not how to encourage it, nor 
let it alone. Prohibiting the export as a 
raw material, is certainly not the bed way 
to promote the produce, and taxing the 
trees is ftill worfe. Under fuch ill-judged 
and variable regulations, it is furprifing 
that any part of this bufinefs lhould yet be 
found in Spain. 

Among other pleafant parts of their an¬ 
cient and national manners, we find the 
old fafhioned attachment and familiarity 
between mafters and fervants, which we 
fee in old plays. The great houfes are full 
of old domeftics, which are confidered as 
belonging to the family for life. Though 
they are too numerous, and too idle, and 
may be more indebted to the vanity than 
to the charity of the mailer for their fup- 
port; yet if he were to live more in the 
country on his eftate, fie might eafily pro¬ 
vide for them, to the benefit, of all parties. 
They often join a little in the converfation 

while 
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■while waiting at table, but always with 
gpeat propriety; and the affability, kind- 
nefs, familiarity, and politenefs, with which 
they are treated by their mailers, is very 
pleafing, and produces warm and lafting 
attachments, and other good effects on 
manners and morals. The great diftance 
and fuperiority we generally affume with 
our fervants, are furely beyond the proper 
medium, confidering our laws and man¬ 
ners, and breeds animofity between the 
different ranks in fociety. Overvireaning 
pride and delicacy know no bounds, till 
checked by the good example of fome 
fenfible people of rank and faihion, to 
whofe more natural affability and humanity 
we mull look up for the remedy to this 
evil among the middling ranks, with whom 
this fpecies of foolifh pride is more com¬ 
mon. Perhaps there muft be more diftant 
behaviour, and jealoufy of fuperiority, in 
thofe countries where there is an animat¬ 
ing circulation of rank and fortune, and 
where fome are always treading on the heels 
of the rank next above them. 

Bb 3 
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A gentleman of this province, lately 
from England, and who had been there 
before, fays, that he does not find the 
Englilh nation fo much improved as he 
expeded. The upper ranks, he thinks, 
more retired, proud, felfifh, and unfocial, 
than formerly; forfaking their old hofpi- 
table and popular manners ; though per¬ 
haps more refined, and extrading, as it 
were, the eflence of every thing, to enjoy 
it among themfelves. The lower ranks, 
he finds, more ragged, drunken, debauch^ 
ed, at leaft in the great towns, and not 
fo cleanly as twelve and twenty years ago; 
but believes, that fome of the middling 
ranks, and the manufaduring counties, 
are improved. Let us hope that part of 
the difference may proceed from the change 
that twenty years may have produced in 
his mind. However, the obfervations of 
no travellers deferve more attention than 
thofe of learned Spaniards, fuch as he; 
and a few of his remarks are w'orth all the 
volumes that the French have written about 
us, except Voltaire. I wifh the Spaniards 
in general were not quite fo fore, and fo 

eafily 
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Cafily hurt with the obfervations of fo¬ 
reigners upon their country. Thefe from 
the candid and impartial may often prove 
beneficial. Though we may be fometimes 
prejudiced and unjuft, we cannot always 
be fo. 

\ 

As to their population, exports, and 
other elements of political arithmetic which 
you want; I can add but few fadts to the 
general ideas already mentioned, nor can 
I point out any certain method of obtain¬ 
ing them, in a country where thofe matters 
are yet but little underftood or confidered. 
Campomanes can probably give you the 
moft, and they may afterwards be fome- 
what corrected at their different ports 
among the foreign merchants. I fufpedt 
not only hiftory, but the accounts of the 
living j and that each country is inclined to 
magnify its own population, produce, &c. 
Thofe of this nation are obvioufly very 
fcanty, efpecially in the central parts. The 
country was probably at former periods 
more populous. , We read of 130,000 
B b 4 horfe 
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horfe at once in the field, during fome of 
their wars, in which all the different na,** 
tions of the peninfula were engaged ; but 
we muft always fufped the truth of num¬ 
bers given in hiftory, and not leaft in theirs. 
However, feveral fpecies of timber and 
animals, certain woods and forefts, many 
towns and villages, then kno\yn, have 
now difappeared. The Zebra, they fay, 
was once common in the north of Spain, 
and hence the name of the Zebrera Moun¬ 
tains. On thefe fubjeds I am direded to 
confult a book, Las Monterias del Rey D. 
Alonfo. Some fay, the population of Spain 
may be about nine millions, others eleven. 
We may doubt the accuracy of the me¬ 
thods hitherto employed to procure the true 
ftate; but their academy is taking fome 
pains in' it, and may in time fucceed. The 
church eftablifhments, we are told, confift of 
about 150,000 of both fexes, which I fufped 
is under the truth. Of thefe, 55,000 are 
friars, and 2,6,000 nuns. 

As the national revenue cannot be much 
increafed,, nor can they long purfue any ef- 
5 fedual 
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fe&ual plan of improving.it, they cannot 
acquire much credit, nor give fufficient fe- 
curity for payingieven the intereft of their 
loans, beyond the life of the reigning 
prince. Some gremios, or corporations, 
have borrowed and lent money as low as 
two and one-half per cent . • but not to go¬ 
vernment; for their late loans, it is faid, 
will coft them ten or twelve per cent . 
Money being the only thing plenty or 
cheap in the country, is at once the 
caufe and effect of its poverty, and fhews 
what little employment there is for it in 
commerce, agriculture, or zxcf improve¬ 
ments. 

The Spaniards have much natural eafe 
and grace in whatever they do, particular¬ 
ly in dancing, in finging, and in manag¬ 
ing the cloak, fan, manto , &c. A peculiar 
and charming character of the female 
face and figure appears in fome pro¬ 
vinces ; generally brunettes, with fparkling 
fpeaking eyes, vivacity and expref- 
fion of the whole phyfiognomy, beyond 
every thing of the kind in the reft of 

Europe, 
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Europe, with a certain foftnefs, and yet 
active flexibility of make; but thefe, and 
other particulars, are only to be feen, and 
not explained. 

Contemplating on this old and worn- 
down nation fuggefts an opinion that every 
government or fociety requires certain 
changes or innovations from time to time, 
in order to reftore activity, and awaken 
men from a kind of lethargy, towards 
which old inftitutions have a gradual ten¬ 
dency. But to attempt jthe recovery of 
this nation is probably now too late. On 
recapitulating the numerous requifites ne- 
ceflary to her reftoration, we may con¬ 
clude, that Ihe cannot rife again to her 
former ftrength and greatnefs till fo many 
changes are brought about, as to make 
fuch recovery very diftant and improbable. 
She cannot certainly rife till fhe is freed 
from all fubje&ion to France, and perhaps 
not till after feveral wars with her rival 
power ; nor till her government is entirely 
reformed, or rather changed, and differ¬ 
ently conftituted on the old model with 

fome 
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{brae improvements; nor till agriculture 
can flourilh, for which purpofe het laws of 
tenures and inheritance, her religion, 
colonies, maxims of commerce, manners, 
as well as government, muft all undergo 
confiderable changes ; not till they have 
roads, inland navigation, and commerce, 
to pay for them; nor till their plans of 
finance are quite reformed, their taxes 
better regulated, laid, and levied, fo as to 
find money and credit for public expences, 
for neceffary improvements, and longer 
wars; and not till the alcavala , in parti¬ 
cular, be totally abolilhed. Not till the 
nobility live more in the country, and cul¬ 
tivate their eftates, or rather parcel them 
out on proper leafes, or foros y for others to 
cultivate, and fell or difpofe of them as they 
pleafe*. Not till induftry and manufac¬ 
tories can find fufficient fecurity and en- 

* You would be furprifed at the fmallnefs of the net ren¬ 
tal of fome of the very extenfive eftates in this country. If 
you had only temporary fervants and Aewards, inftead of 
rich farmers, with long leafes, on your eftates, you would 
probably foon receive as little rent from them as they do 
here from thefe, and your ifland would become a defert, 
pctupied only by fome dirty towns, like this peninfula. 

courage- 
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couragement; nor till their trade, laid more 
open and freed from hurtful reftraints, fhall 
produce to them beneficial, inftead of perni¬ 
cious effe&s. Not till they are better qualified 
for war by difcipline, experience, induftry, 
population. In fhort, I believe nothing 
can reftore her, without firft a wife and free 
conftitution of government, which without 
doubt is omnipotent. But all this is quite 
improbable, and almoft out of fight: 
hence,it is perhaps better for you to have 
her as a known enemy than as a burden- 
fome friend; at leaft till fhe totally change 
her fyftem and alliances. If Spain Ihould 
feem to rife with regard to you, it can 
only be by your finking. You might, to 
be fure, both rife together, if you could 
both be wife enough to become more 
clofely united, new model their wretched 
government, and reciprocally communicate 
the numerous advantages, commercial and 
political, of which your refpe&ive coun¬ 
tries are capable. No two nations can be 
much better fituated for fuch mutual be¬ 
nefits and affiftance, and for the clofefl 

conne&ions. The produce of the one 

* 

country^ 
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country, and the manufactories of the 
other, might be made to promote and 
increafe both to a great extent ; and 
probably in no other way could Spain 
make her fubjeCts cultivators, and increafe 
her natural productions to fo great a 
degree, -r 

Had this nation been blefled with fuc- 
ceffors worthy of Ferdinand and Ifabella,' 
equal, or fimilar to them in wifdom and 
knowledge of the country and its conftitu- 
tion, ready to adopt the difcoveries of the 
age as they rofe, and qualified to fecond 
the difpofitions which then appeared in the 
nation towards every fpecies of improve¬ 
ment, Spain might ftill have been the firft 
nation in Europe. Had Charles V. for- > 
tunately been brought up in the country, 
or had he only confulted Cardinal Ximenes, 
and fome others of the fenfible and liberal 
Spaniards of thofe days, he might thence 
have adopted or improved upon the ideas 
and maxims of thofe his excellent prede- 
ceflors : but he came full fraught with his 
German ideas of government, with Flemilh 

and 
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and Auftrian friends and prejudices, which 
in time hlafted the flowers, and even the 
root, of all the Spanifh improvements, in 
the abolition of the then growing conftitu- 
tion of their government; and they mult 
probably continue to decline till it is planted 
again. The reign of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella is the period of Spanifh hiftory, 
notwithftanding the bigotry and errors 
of the times, the moft deferving atten¬ 
tion. Dr. Robertfon, or fome other of 
your curious and learned men, might eafily 
come over here, and travel and write al¬ 
ternately, which is probably the beft way 
to produce a hiftory ufeful to man. 

By fo degrading a picture of the declifte 
of Spain, you will fee I do not mean to 
impeach the native national chara&er, 
whicfi, on the contrary, I refpe£t and con- 
fider as one of the firft in the world. But 
tho nation is one thing, and the govern¬ 
ment another. I hope to have made it ap¬ 
pear, that they are the beft fort of people* 
and under the worft kind of government of 
any in Europe; and that the moral quali- 
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ties of the Spaniards may be confidered as • 
the very beft kind of materials that enter 
into the compofition of the human charac¬ 
ter ; but , that thefe are loft and mif- 
managed by the moft defective fpecies of 
government and legiflature that can well 
be devifed, fliort of Afiatic defpotifm. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Military and Geographical Obfcrvations, 
Conclujion. 

To Mr. A. J. 

T HE few military obfervations I wifh 
to give you here, I fhall endeavour 
to abridge. In their military affairs, there 
is little remarkable: they keep following 
the reft of Europe, and particularly the 
French, though at a diftance ; they con¬ 
form at laft, though fo flowly that they 
are left behind. Till this reign there has 
been but little alteration fince Philip V. 
frenchified their little army : and the few 
late regulations are of fmall importance. 

The people have ftill fome of the quali¬ 
ties eflential to the formation of good 
troops: they are naturally brave, fteady, 
temperate, patient, of ftrong nerves, and 

very 
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very fit for perfevering enterprise: but* 
perhaps cruel, vindidive, violent, when 
under the influence of ftrong paflions, to 
which they are fubjed with all their ap¬ 
parent plegma : fo that the fort of their 
charader is not perhaps now fo a-propos to 
the times, nor to the prefent mode of war 
as it was formerly; and certain qualities 
which might then have been of ufe, or at 
leaft of no impediment, may not be now 
fo well adapted to the promptitude, obedi¬ 
ence, and activity, of modern difcipline: 
at times, fullen, indolent, proud, obftinate, 
I fhould apprehend a mutinous fpirit on 
fome important occafions : fo that we may 
doubt their foon making again the figure in 
war which they have dofte formerly, in 
other times and manners: at leaft, not 
without excellent officers, an adive war, 
and good difcipline, which are not likely 
to happen foon: but if they fhould happen, 
and their government, their population im¬ 
prove, their good qualities would be feen 
to predominate, and they might again be¬ 
come the firfl troops in the world. Their 
horfe might foon be made excellent, if well 
Vol. II. C c appoint- 
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appointed and commanded : they would 
make up in velocity what they want in 
weight, and might be the firft and moft 
ufeful cavalry in Europe. But their fine 
breed of horfes has declined, and cannot| 
I believe, be well reftored, but with agri¬ 
culture and the other arts. 

They have attempted a method and re¬ 
gularity in recruiting their army, which, 
with fome improvement, might anfwer 
better for us than for them. viz. each corp^ 
to be recruited from the province or diftri£t 
from whence it is named, and each fifth 
man taken when wanted. If they were to be 
more frequently quartered in their rdpedtive 
diftriCts, and a certain local efprit de corps , 
and a connection kept up, it might have 
more good effects, and fewer bad. With 
us, while under parliamentary and provin¬ 
cial control, and if directed by a really 
military government; the whole body of 
the people formed into a militia, which 
fhould fupply the army with men for five 
or feven years fervice each; the army to be 
employed in peace on ufeful public works; 

fuch 
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iuch an eftablifhment might make us a mi¬ 
litary nation. Though their army here, 
and this mode of recruiting, tend to de¬ 
populate the country which can ill bear it, 
and to deftroy induftry where there is al¬ 
ready fo little, thefe defeats would foon 
be fupplied by a good government: but 
that fource, and all others, are here de¬ 
ficient. 

From the two oppofite extremities of 
this kingdom, Catalonia and the northern 
provinces, might be formed excellent regi¬ 
ments : but you know they have had no 
wars of late fufficient to form troops, and 
can have but few great officers: thofe who 
ferved in Italy are moftly worn out; and 
we may doubt of their having now among 
them much of that military enthufiafm and 
activity of mind neceffary to produce more. 
We know they have ftill, among the field 
officers, fome military fpirits, like moft 
other nations; but it Would require'a war 
of fome' length and action to form a 
fufficient number. 


C c 2 
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War, if it could be well regulated, and 
kept within bounds, feerps neceffary to a 
nation at certain interval? ; were it only to 
call forth fome exertions in our nature, 
which are otherwife loft, and to prevent 
the increafmg evil effects of luxury,' civi¬ 
lization, and repofe, which gradually lead 
to timid indolent habits, to a fhamelefs 
dread of death, and at laft, of every tri¬ 
fling danger and inconvenience. War is 
likewife fo much lefs tremendous in fa<ft, 
than to the fancy, that it ought perhaps to 
be feen fometimes by nations, and fre¬ 
quently by. all the individuals of the 
profeflion: to them both practice and 
fcience are neceffary. Theory, without 
experience, can never fuffice to form a 
great officer, though the only foundation 
on which fuch an important character can 
be eftabliffied. 

A whole nation formed to war, and 
another with only an army fo formed, 
would be found very different in ftrength, 
dignity, and exertion: but few feem yet to 
confider thefe things properly, except the 
Swifs. I fuppofe nothing but a&ual in- 

vafion 
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vafion can ever prevail on us iflanders to 
regulate ourfelves for 'yvar. We feel fo fe- 
curej furrounded by the fea, and 'depend- 
ing on the precarious defence of fleets, 
that we are apt to relax into military negli¬ 
gence during peace : hence our wars be¬ 
come fo expenfive, and fo badly managed, 
efpecially kt the beginning ; and hence fo 
few great officers have been or can be pro¬ 
duced among us. 

Moft modern governments have imbibed 
a timid and jealous policy, and dread 
granting to the people military arms and 
regulations, which would have fo many 
beneficial effects on manners, police, and 
render them fo much more orderly and 
manageable; and not more, but lefs danger¬ 
ous to the ftate, or public—to themfelves. 
Since the people, in moft; countries, have 
been difarmed, under the infidious idea of 
enjoying their eafe, and only paying for 
their defence, and have beeh thereby de¬ 
livered over defencelefs into the power of 
their defenders, who thence become a 
feparate, and the worft, part of fociety, 

, Cc 3 the 
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the beft government will be known by re-? 
ftoring to the people their importance, with 
the ufe of their arms, and regulating then* 
accordingly. If their time be now totally 
filled up in fupporting life by fupplying the 
luxuries of the great, and the follies of the 
ftate, let them lay their armsi>y their fide, 
till they can find time to learn their ufe, 
which their governments, when wife, will 
foon find for them; and will thereby pre- 
" vent war. 

I can conceive a corps or little, army, 
when not too exclufively military, as in 
time of peace, to be fo conftituted as to 
form a tolerable model for civil fociety. 
•Civil arid military inftitutions fhould be 
brought nearer and more fimilar to each 
other: both are improved by attending to 
the fmaller divifions of men, as to fquads, 
mefles, tythings, as wifely done of old by 
Alfred, and lately by the beft officers. The 
failure and defeats of the feudal fyftem 
fhould not difcourage us from attempting 
other fimilar inftitutions with improve¬ 
ments : as that of a general circulating mi- 

litia, 
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litia, from which a fmall but active (landing 
army might be conftantly fupplied ; and by 
the men returning frequently into fociety, 
the true military fpirit might be retained. 
In the fubdivifions and eftablifhment of an 
army, fomething like the Roman legion 
we fhould confider as the bed pattern ; and 
we fhould give thofe principles a fair trial 
before we attempt to improve upon them. 
Our prefent corps or regiment are certainly 
too fmall and helplefs little handfuls of men, 
with few refources. In fome of the mili¬ 
tary colonies of the Romans, was probably 
eftablifhed the proper junction of the civil 
and military life: the detail of fome of 
thefe might be well worth the inveftiga- 
tion *. 

If you will not all learn, as you ought, 
to fight by land, it is to be wifhed you 
would be attentive to the conftant improve¬ 
ment of your navy. You feemed there, 

* It is hoped our good friend General Melville will 
favour the world with an account of fome of the many 
curious and important parts of the Roman methods and 
inllitutions, which he has difcovered with fuch great pains 
and ingenuity. 
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for a while, to forget that every thing is 
progreflive and nothing ftationary in this 
world. Your navy fhould be always im¬ 
proving, always refpe£table, and in great 
readinefs, even during peace; with 10,000 
marines, at Ieaft, commanded and well 
difciplined by your fea officers, who would 
thence become more military. You fhould 
likewife eftablilh the befit poflible fchools 
for conftru£tion, where all theory and ma¬ 
thematics fhould be taught and rendered 
more common, in addition to your already 
excellent practical knowledge: and from 
thence, fhould be appointed fome good en¬ 
gineers for your ports, and dock-yards. 
Your warrant officers likewife, mafters, 
gunners, fchoolmafters, in great numbers, 
fhould be kept up and employed, and 
nurferies of fuch men provided, during 
peace. Though every thing cannot be 
kept in readinefs for war, at the public ex¬ 
pence, the fources whence they are to pro¬ 
ceed fhould furely be attended to, and 
fome provifion be made of the moft necef? 
fary parts before they are wanted, as a 
foundation to build upon. 


Though 
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Though Spain, among many other ad¬ 
vantages of fituatipn, is defended by an 
excellent land frontier, the Pyrenees; yet 
it has now many weak fides, and is even 
comparatively weak on this its ftrongeft 
fide. Their friends, the French, being in 
pofleflion of the principal paffes, they are 
reduced to means of defence which would 
be quite infufficient, efpecially with their 
naval inferiority. Their prefent frontier 
places, as Figueras, Fonterabia, &c. might 
be eafily mafked, and left behind without 
much rilk, by an army from France, as it 
could fo readily be fupplied by fea, fome- 
times by a voyage only of a few leagues. 
The weaknefles of their three principal 
king’s ports, they are at great pains to con¬ 
ceal by fuch fupercilious precautions, as are 
quite unufual, and incompatible with com¬ 
mon commercial intercourfe. But they 
will probably yet long remain the moll anti¬ 
commercial natio.n in Europe, and their 
public councils continue to counteract all 
the advantages for trade and profperity, 
which nature has fo lavilhly bellowed pn 
the country. Even their bell maxims and 

regula- 
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regulations now in meditation, civil, eccle- 
fiaftical, commercial, &c. will prove, I 
doubt, only fo many attempts to reconcile 
irreconcilable contradictions, while the 
government remains of fo bad a model 
and conftruCtion. I may be miftaken j 
but the more I contemplate on this na¬ 
tion, ' the more I am convinced it cart 
never rifeagain, but by a cloler connection 
with England. 

Many more ;reafons, for fome of thefe 
perhaps bold, though well confidered, opi? 
nions might be found than I have yet al¬ 
leged to you ; but as we are not attempt¬ 
ing to open their eyes, which would be dif¬ 
ficult, and yours do not want it, I lhall 
not trouble you, nor myfelf, any longer 
with, fuch fpeculations. 

From the memorandums of other va¬ 
rious journies through' other parts of 
Spain, little more appears fit to be tranf- 
mitted' in this way. I am forry to find 
fome late excurfions not near fo agree¬ 
able as fuch ufed formerly to be, when yob 
may remember our fallying forth in queft 

of 
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©f new obje&s, of difficulties and adven¬ 
tures. A few years, and a fmall change 
of circumdances, make a great difference 
in a man’s life, tade, and habits. How¬ 
ever, I think the mod .Unpleafant journey, 
or campaign, is generally remembered with 
pleafure: the word parts are gilded over, 
or difappear, and the pleafant are beauti-* 
fied by abfence and recollection. 

To acquire a general and military idea 
of a country, I think the rivers are the 
leading features fird to be examined ; and 
then the country between them, fird from 
maps, and then from chofen heights, ob- 
ferving, at the fame time, the courfe of 
the mountains,' and their paffes. The 
courfe of rivers, and ranges of mountains, 
will thence be feen to divide a country 
commonly into a few large didriCts, and 
beginning thus with general ideas or out¬ 
lines, the particulars are more eafily filled 
up, and a clear idea of the whole is fooner 
obtained, than by attempting to be too par¬ 
ticular at fird; a common fault with little 
pnilitary minds, and many others. In what- 
4 ever 
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ever country you travel, you fhould never 
forget your profeffion. The coup d'ceil 
militaire , ou geograpbique, which arefimilar, 
may certainly be acquired or communicat¬ 
ed. Frederic, I dare fay, could readily 
give you fome of his rapid and general 
ideas on that fubjedt. I hope you will be 
able to fee him before he leaves this world. 
He is worth going far to fee. You may, 
from him, catch ideas and fire enough to 
laft you a life-time, and make you a great 
foldier. But I doubt he is not fo much 
of a Lycurgus as an Alexander. I of¬ 
ten wiflh he had travelled to England. Yet 
a-propos to Alexander, I often think, 
that if he had lived to fettle fomewhere on 
the Euphrates, and had once got Ariftotle, 
and others of the Greek fages about him, 
he would have reformed, and got the better 
of his follies, and might have proved the 
gfeateft legiflator, as well as the greateft 
general, that ever lived ; and would have 
been the only fovereign, from the firft 
Cyrus down to the prefent time, fit to re¬ 
form and improve Afia, its people, man¬ 
ners, and modes of government. You fee 

the 
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the immenfe importance of education. 
Philip was right, and muft have had a great 
mind, in perceiving the confequence of 
having fuch a mailer as Ariftotle for his 
fon. But as to Germany, though fertile 
in great officers, I fear it is not quite the 
foil to produce great lawgivers. For that 
rareft of all characters, we muft not yet 
look to the north: indeed it is hard to fay 
where to look for fuch an uncommon being. 

Some minds are fynthetically, and others 
analytically, difpofed : thofe begin naturally 
from general principles, and thence de- 
fcend eafily and rapidly through all ,the 
confequenccs: the others, from particulars, 
creep llowly up towards the general prin¬ 
ciples ; and though they may not get fo 
far, are often firmer and furer than the 
others as far as they go. Both are ufeful 
when properly employed. The one, being 
the moft common, is of great and daily 
ufe; the' other, more rarely wanted and 
produced, is only required on certain great 
occafions, and is fitter to direCt the whole 
than to execute a part of it. An Euclid, 
a Newton, a Frederic, for example, in 

order 
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order to examine a country, would pro¬ 
bably go to fome of the higher parts 
to acquire a general and connected idea or 
plan of the whole, and thence defcend to 
examine particulars, by fome fyflem al¬ 
ready formed on the general view. He 
who knows how to diftinguifh and employ 
thofe different talents may govern the world. 

Your method of colte&ing the maps, 
publifhed in their refpe&ive countries, is a 
very good way. I wifh D’Anville, or fome- 
body elfe, would eftablifli a good and tail¬ 
ing geographical fchool for all the execu¬ 
tive parts. Rivers are of fuch confequence 
in the world, that it fhould perhaps be di¬ 
vided, and its parts diftinguifhed and de¬ 
nominated, by them, as it is fertilized, and 
has probably been peopled, by their means. 
A map that had little more than all the 
ftreams well traced, diftinguifhing thofe 
that are dry in fimrmer, would fhew the 
nature of a country better than all the 
other parts of geographical engraving, 
which we, take fo much pains about, and 
by which we only blacken and confufe our' 
charts, without gaining any proportional 

advan- 
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advantage in diftinift or ufeful ideas. By 
confidering the ftreams of my aim oft white 
map, wherein I can legibly mark what t 
pleafe, and afking a few queftions of an 
inhabitant or a traveller, we fliall be able 
to gain better general notions of the rife 
and make of the country, for military and 
other purpofes, and much fooner than you 
by all your black maps and long defcrip- 
tions. 

Think not that I tell you all of what 
might be obferved of thefe countries 
where I pafs, or even where I refide: I 
deal in generals, and do not mean to give 
yOu half even of thofe things that can be 
told;-and you know there are many incom¬ 
municable ideas which you muft take the 
trouble to go for, as they cannot be brought 
nor fent to you; a circumftance which 
travellers are not always aware of. Many 
obfervations I hope will here occur to you, 
which may have efcaped us all. Travelling 
oftener on bufinefs than from curiofity, we 
have not always made a point of feeing 
every thing. Your method of taking me¬ 
morandums of what fhould be feen is very 
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good: but you will find, that the curiofity 
muft be uncommonly powerful that lets 
nothing efcape in this country. Where 
travelling is fo far from agreeable, we are 
often more difpofed to- proceed on our 
journey, than to flop or ftep afide to fee 
what we are then eafily inclined to believe 
may not be worth the trouble. Various 
difagreeable circumftances, peculiar to fome 
parts of Spain, may be too apt to put you 
out of conceit with the whole of it, and 
interrupt that perfevering attention and 
good humour, fo neceflfary to a traveller. 
No one can fee every thing, and what may 
be negleCted, becomes a confideration of 
fome importance. In the feleCtion, you 
muft doubtlefs have recourfe to others. In. 
our prefent fecluded fituation, far from 
friends and advice, you muft excufe my 
aflifting your feleCtion, or attempting more 
particular directions, and accept of/thefe 
few general opinions, and decifions of a 
doubtful judgment; the reflections and ob- 
fervations of a paflenger, rather than the 
particulars of a profefled traveller. 
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E now. proceed from Galicia to 


» * Portugal, a country about which 
I fhall not probably; • have much that 
is new to. tell youas, .by our commerce 
and alliance with this nation, many of our, 
countrymen are become pretty well ac¬ 
quainted with it, and you may meet with 
people in London, .who can,give you better. 
information than myfelf on the fubjeft; fo 
that a few general obfervations and refleo-r 
i Vql. II. D d tions. 
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tions, as they occur, may appear to me 
fufficient. 

W£e were forced v by an ^excefs ofSpanifh 
caption, tddepart before tie time w%.Jhte 3 cl- 
ed, and to make a circuit by the moft difficult 
paths and mountains, with the children, 
fomepi/uesin.Uttei;s^and,a r t oxh^iaqaj^; at 
night,^ fdme wretched' hovel 4 d receive' - us, 
and which did not always afford even ftraw 
to deep on: but children are excellent tra¬ 
vellers ; hardship® afte ’divirijon (to them. 

r. Iff thehipadaifhifet;vicd,V the f&wgnera are 
lyiore rigid and over^ loyal. tbm the natives, 
h hai been r&maflkod* that rtnzgcyivs are 
the greateft zealots, d In a country with 
any pretenfkms to civilization, it is hardly 
poffiWe to be treated with more rudenefe 
and obduracy than we have been by one ifiif 
thofe gentlemen, a native of Ireland, who 1 
happened/to command; at 8t. Jbg6.< How¬ 
ever, we are indebted to hint for the enjoy¬ 
ment of many delightful fcenes, with which/ 
thofe mountains iivGatfcia and the no«h> 
of Portugal abound; frequently cut feyt 
narrow vales, little rapid ftreams, with a> 
variety of trees, and fome cottages.* In- 

. - the 
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the more diredt road which I went before, 
nearer the coaft, there are leveral vallies' 
rather fpacious and' rich ; as that of Padron, 
of Pontivedra, Tuy. Wherever you fee a 
fiver in the Arapof this country, you may 
foppofe a vale'foil of beauties. We found 
feveral of the' poor ragged fifoerrrten on 
that eoaff, v^ho had been farmers, hut- were 
forced to abandon the cultivation of their 
Binds, though their own property, becaufe 
they found it was only working for the 
king, the curate, and the convent; you' 
may* thence judge of the ftate of agricul¬ 
ture; of property’ church, &c. '' 

Vigp is a fpacious iniek §i the fea, and 
a noble port, and might, be jeafoy made 
much better. Its vicinity to Portugal being 
confjdered by the Sp&nifo government as 
an objection to making it a king’s port, is 
a motive fcarcely more honourable than that 
of a corps of Jews; which was once formed 
fpr the Turkish fervice j but when ready 
to march, they beggedjpr a guard to pro¬ 
tect them fjrorn the populace. Spain would 
perhaps protect herfelf, if foe could, by 
diftance and deflation. The over-caution 
D d 2 
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of her councils. haS not unfrequently car-f 
ried herbeyond the ufual limits of political 
abfurdity, and fometimes to- thofe of cru¬ 
elty. Had fhe been placed in a great con¬ 
tinent, fhe might probably have, defolated 
the countries . around, her for defence, like 
fome other great barbarous monarchies. 
The fame barbarian motive is given in this, 
country (Portugal) for not making roads. 
The want of military fcience and difcipline 
is ever the fotirce of timidity, and of cau¬ 
tions foolifh or inadequate, like the bird 
that hides only its head, and* thinks, itfelf 
i’afe. As the^ military ^arts declined, men 
prepared for war by cafing themfelves up 
in armour to be fmothered, or by fhutting 
tKemfelyes up in inacceffible rocks and 
caftles to be ftarved: Nations have not en¬ 
tirely thrown off their ignorance with their 
armour. Only a few feem yet to know, 
that national ftrength confifts in an active 
and moving force, and that the fafeft ftate 
of defehce is the being always in readinefa 
to attack. The • change from the feudal 
militia,' to the prefent ihode of Handing 
armies, was flow and awkward: the former 
■was given up before the other was ready} 

all 
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all was for a time confufion, and ignorance 
of the true military principles. We have 
not probably any ^where adopted the beft 
defenlive eftabliffiments for our prefent 
manners and ftate of fociety. I believe I 
mentioned my opinion of 'the beft mode of 
military power and defence for our country. 
•To reconcile the oppofing difficulties that 
attend the choice of fome of the beft of 
thofe 'meafures, is one of the moft import* 
ant'political problems, that remains yet to 
be folved by practice. 

Coming from Spain, by this route, Por¬ 
tugal feems to have the advantage, at leaft 
in thefe northern parts of it. Others, who 
come from Madrid to Lifbon, on com¬ 
paring the two nations, do not, I obferve, 
conceive fuch advantageous opinions of 
this : but in that route they pafs through 
Alentejo, and fome of the moft barren parts 
of this kingdom. Here we prefently 
perceive marks of greater induftry and 
plenty than in Spain ; better markets* 
farmers, cattle, ploughs, fome fences, " lime 
and other manures; more expert carpen¬ 
ters and other * necefiary trades j better 
D d 3 linen. 
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linen, leather, bats, more drefs and cl?am- 
linefs on holidays, but not in their hordes ; 
there they are ftill equally, or more dirty and 
carelefs, and remarkably indifferent about 
beds: a Portuguele, ftill more than a Spa¬ 
niard, is accuftomed to deep any where, 
Para tllos , to da fa calk es cama. But here 
more of the rural tafte for country houfes 
appears, more ikill and induftry in convey¬ 
ing water, and in the laying out and ma¬ 
nagement of their grounds : and this tafte 
and ftyle of improvement feem to be of 
old ftanding, and to have been formerly 
better than hOw: there are indication^ qf 
former fcience, from which fome • of the 
practice ftill remains: their hiftory accounts 
for it. About the time of their great diff 
coveries and eftablilhments in the eaft, you 
know, they were a learned and enterprtf* 
ing nation, and were guided by the firfl: 
royal family of philofophers that the world 
had feen for a long time before: and they 
have probably contributed more towards 
the improvement of mankind than any 
other princes in modern hiftory, by en¬ 
couraging mathematical and nautical kndw 1 - 
iedge, and promoting a fpirit of refeareh 

and 
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-and difcovery, which, from them, began to 
fpread pver Europe. Much fcience and 
good fenfe appear in many of their efta- 
blUhments and operations, and in the 
fpirit with which-Prince Henry placed his 
academy at Cape St. Vincent’s, in view of 
the ocean which he meant to explore. 
Their money weights and meafures, infti- 
tuted then, (hew more knowledge of true 
principles than is yet to be met with in any 
other government. Like us . at prefent, 
they made various refearches and experi¬ 
ments to difcover an univerfal ftandard 
meafure ; and after all, they wifely follow¬ 
ed the Greeks and Romans; as lately dis¬ 
covered by our good conful Whitehead 
here, together with many other intereft- 
ing particulars concerning thofe refpe&able 
princes, which we hope he will communi¬ 
cate to the world. 

The arts generally advance together, 
and it appears, that agriculture then 
flourilhed here with the reft. In many 
'places, the people are ftill in the habits of 
leading water a great way, along the fides 
of the hills, for the advantage of watering 
D d 4 a great 
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a great extent of country below; or fome-* 
times to bring it to a private houfe or 
eftate. This, with their early methods of 
diftributing it in towns, evince a know¬ 
ledge of hydroftatics, and of. mathematical 
principles, which did not appear in public 
•any where elfe for a long time after. And 
there are remains of country feats and im¬ 
provements, fufficient to ffiew that the 
nobility had then a tafte for a country life, 
and encouraged the ufeful arts and profpe- 
rity around them. 

The waterfinders form a feparate trade 
or profeffion in this country. They pre¬ 
tend to poffefs fuperior gifts or inftin&s, 
and to be a diftindt race, and by means of 
'a few hocus pocus tricks, contrive to make a 
great myftery of their profeffion., I be¬ 
lieve it may be difcovered, by a watchful 
attention, pretty nearly where to dig for 
water, from various indications of nature j 
as from the make or fall of the grounds, 
the ftatq of vegetation,. the vifible evapora-. 
tion, &c. 
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This little kingdom poflefles two very 
confiderable advantages, the one for na¬ 
tional ftrength, and the other for com¬ 
merce: its “land, frontier, and its fea coaft : 
the firft is defenfible by means of fome 
’{kill arid- exertion, and not fo .ftrorig by ria- 
ture as to induce its defenders to fleep; 
and the coaft feems to invite the whole 
- worl^ to trade with! them, by its fituation, 
its beauties, ports, and produce. 
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LETTER IL 

Form , EsV. of Portugal. Vegetable ami 
animal Life. ChuraBer. Cdunt la Lippe, 

I INTENDED to have begun my very 
brief account of this country, by giving 
you fome general idea of its make or form; 
but I find it more difficult than I expected. 
I believe I mentioned to you, or friend C., 
the coaft of this whole peninfula being 
like a lace fet round an old garment, and 
fuch is probably the cafe with Africa* 
Arabia, and all the peninfulas and con¬ 
tinents of the world. This coaft, from 
Cape Finifterre to Cape St. Vincent’s, is 
however a very good and principal part 
of our lace. You fee in the map the 
importance of its geographical fituation; 
open to the great ocean where the fhips of 
all nations pafs, containing the mouths, 
and the belt parts of the beft rivers of the 
peninfula; the countries on their banks are 

the 
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the moft fertile and, delightful, and very 
different from the Spanilh plains, which 
jhofe rivers feem to water without effect j 
hut they enrich and beautify the mountain? 
of Portugal, and might Hill be made to do 
both more, effectually. To the fouth, this 
country varies into larger divifions, and 
more of them fandy and barren. Mod of 
.AlentejO feems a continuation of the great 
Spanifh plain of Eftremadura or Guadiana, 
which interrupt a little the coughnefs and 
mountains of their frontier; but Sierra 
Morena prefently rifes again in another 
direction, terminating in Cape St.-Vintent, 
its Ikirts and vallies forming the beautiful 
little country of Algarve. You may obf 
ferve how the river Guadiana, turning 
fuddenly to the left at Badajos, feems to 
force its way through the range of Sierra 
Morena, with immenfe precipices for its 
banks. If it had gone ftreight forward to 
the fea, fomewhere to the fouth of St. Ubal, 
as we fhould naturally expeCt in fol¬ 
lowing its courfe to Badajos, the great arid 
plains of Alentejo might have been bene¬ 
fited by its 

/ In 
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* In this peninfula, there feem to be dif¬ 
ferent climates in the fame latitude, which 
is often the cafe on our globe. The great 
Spanifh plains, and the Portuguefe hills 
and vallies, though under the fame paral¬ 
lels, fhew fome remarkable differences in 
foils, plants,' animals, and the general 
charaders of animal life. This is more 
obfervable in Indoftan, South America, 
&c. Thefe Portuguefe mountains, firft by 
their rife, and then by their gradual de- 
fcent into the Atlantic, may be faid at once 
to form the country, and to divide and 
defend it from Spain. If you dabble in 
natural hiftory, chufe the moft effential 
and important parts, and leave the minutiae 
to others. You cannot otherwife be great 
as a foldier and a fenator, who ought to 
know every thing, and be engroffed by no¬ 
thing. I wifh you to begin every fubjed 
fynthetically from general principles, like 
Euclid, &c. Though fome of you Eriglifh 
affed to defpife Buffon, I like his method, 
and his ideas. , ■ 

"'"We may now hope to know the relative 
heights of diftant countries, if important, 

by 
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by means of barometers. At General 
Elliot’s defire, I have juft been meafuring r 
fome of the heights of Gibraltar by Ramf-i 
den’s portable barometers : I believe the 
method may be made to anfwer generally; 
well, by the help of Colonel Roy's correc-; 
tions, which may be yet farther improved 
by experiment, in allowing for heat. • I; 
believe the plains of Caftile, for example, 
will be found to be higher than generally 
drought, above the fea, and above thofe in 
France. The plain of Granada is of a 
confiderable and obvious height, which 
might.be eafily meafured.' Here, if we. 
confider the length and fall of this river 
Douro, and that the water that now paffes. 
my window may .come from beyond Bur-> ; 
gos, Soria, of Avila, japd, after many 
windings and rapids^, has gone above twp 
hundred leagues, allowing only ten fget 
fall 'par league, gives two thoufapd feet 
height-for the great:-plains of Old Caftile. 
Their great height,-with the nature of the; 
foil and ftrata, t may beamong the caufes of 
their drought. 

fMan'y 
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Many of. the Porterguefe vallies are' 
highly produ&ive and luxuriant: and yet 
I think the produ&ions of thisf and of 
fevdral other warmer countries, are noh& 
rich and nutritive as they appear, arid-fhai 
moft of the fruits, if we except the gt;kpe 
and orange, fhew better than they are in 
reality: they feem to me’often weak and 
watery, as if not fufficiemtly cbnco&edj. or 
nutritive; and as if forced up in a hui'Cy- 
by fun and water, without fufficient time 
and natural cultivation. And I think,fomo-' 
thing fmvilar is obfervatiie both in vegetable 
and animal life here. The men, though often' 
ofa good fquare make, and act ive appearance,; 
and haVe many other good qualities aeroen 
and foldiers, yet few of them are eapabfer 
of any gtf&t and continued exertiems of 
ftrertgth, refblution, or perfeve ranee. There 
is $ kind of female levity, weaknels, and : 
fenfibility of chara&ef, which render* them 
more fubje& to hidden fits of paflion than 
tb lafting habits.— Peculiarly difpofed to - 
love -and- devotion with more fertfibility 
than wifdom \—pocosy locos, the Spaniard* 
lay of themthey refemble the French in 

many 
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many ways, and are very -different from , 1 
the Spaniards. I believe We rather con¬ 
found thefe two neighbouring nations, and 
fancy a character of both which fuit* 
neither. 

Though the fame hind of government 1 
and religion, a fimilarity Of manners and 
opinions, may have brought them to an 
appat^ent refemblance in the eyes of flran- 
gers; yet on examination, they are obvi- 
oully of a. different race and" character. 
The Portuguefe is naturally the'rnoft docile 
and complaifant of all creatures, and the 
Spaniard the mod obftinate.: the one feems' 
to be moved hy a kind of volatile feminine 
fpirit of fenfibifity, and the other by one 
of \ nature more; mafculine, fteady, ob¬ 
durate, and . determined: the one obJe- 
quious, obedient irliuy r.cndido hajla der^rir- 
tirfe \ his manner and language the raoft 
feeling and cqrinofa ; generally delirous to 
pleafe, ready enough to learn and receive 
impreffioos, and may t^e formed to what 
you defire; though,, by turns, equally 
carelefs and indolent, weak, changeable 
fuperftitious; he forgets fdoner than he' 

5 ^ had 
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tad learned. Whereas the' Spaniard is evert 
the fame proud, pbftinate, lazy, but manly 
dharader, and will not eafily receive or fol¬ 
low any impreffions. or motives but his 
own: by his religion and loyalty he has 
been enflaved* wdpeh by any other means 
would have been very difficult i with a high 
fenfibility, and a determined character, he 
may be led to be vindidive and cruel; with 
ftrong nerves, and a perfevering mind, he 
may be very fit for defperate enterprize and 
conqueft. But as fuch qualities are. not 
now the chief requifites in the charader of 
a foldier, nor fo well adapted to the ready 
obedience and adivity of modern difcipline, 

I would perhaps now rather chufe to recruit 
in. Portugal • than in Spain. Indeed, we 
have lately feen a great officer, Count de 
la Lippe, form a very good little army of 
thefe people, in lefs time than could pro¬ 
bably have been done with the people of 
almoft any other nation. But they will 
foon lofe their belt habits and difcipline, if 
the leaft negleded, and will relapfe into 
their tlfual floth and indolence, of which 
there is already too much appearance: al¬ 
ready 
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ready lulled to deep by falfe policy and re¬ 
ligion, every thing feems now neglected 
except the church: their moll devout fo- 
vereigns amufe them with religious pro- 
ceffions,' with building convents and 
churches ; while the army, the garrifons, 
the navy, are all negle&ed, and half the 
commiffions left vacant. If fuch meafures 
are continued, they cahnot long be fit for 

war, and hence not very long a nation. 

/ 

In every country fomething of import¬ 
ance may be learned. To follow the ideas 
of that great officer Count de la Lippe, 
and fee what he did, and intended, for the 
defence of this country, would be one of 
the fineft military lelfons you could have. 
You fhould fee Elvas, which he fortified, 
and examine all his excellent ideas of for¬ 
tification and artillery: his fafe flanks, para¬ 
pets, fefources, carriages, modes of oecono- 
mifing power and fpace, of making powder, 
in - fhort his excellent ideas on almoft 
every military fubjeft: and then his general 
plans of defending this frontier, and of at¬ 
tacking Spain. 

Vol. II. E e 
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LETTER HI. 

Policy. Indujlry. Character. Law. 

\ 

T HIS little nation, under the manage* 
ment of their late minifter, the M. 
de fombal, with all his faults and cruelties, 
had certainly begun to make fome material 
advances and exertions, and to be again 
confidered as'of* fome importance in the 
fcale of Europe, Thofe advances were 
chiefly owing to an intimate connection 
with England, and an enmity to Spain: 
both thefe powerful motives to national 
exertion, it is feared, are now fall wearing 
out, and no other can probably remain, 
fufficient to fupport their activity, and 
prevent the fabric, fo little advanced, from 
falling to ruin. The prefent weak policy, 
of fecretly courting the friendfliip of their 
natural enemy, will probably be productive 
of the worft confequences to them. It is 
to be feared, from the Queen-mother’s late 

journey 
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journey to Madrid,,that Portugal may now 
be confidered as an appendage to Spain, 
and a member of the Bourbon alliance. 
Such are the confequences of your mad 
American war; our allies will all forfake 
us, from an opinion of our inevitable de¬ 
cline, and of the rife of America. Thefe 
conliderations, befides her family motives, 
might determine this fenfible old Queen to 
place this kingdom under the tutelage of 
Don Carlos. But though apparently a 
prudent meafure, it will be found, in time, 
to have been but a hafty and timid female 
policy, and would not have happened in 
the times of a Pombal or a Pitt. Though 
this kingdom may foon become again a 
province to Spain, that monarchy, which 
is already too large to be well governed, is 
not likely to gain much additional force or 
advantage by the acquifition. And as the 
other nations will hardly agree to fuch a 
change without a war, in that war will 
confift the only chance of fafety for Portu¬ 
gal, provided Ihe can be kept up to any 
tolerable degree of military preparation ; 
but this we ihall now fee Spain exerting 
* Ee 2 all 
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all her fecret influence to prevent. Indeed, 
if Spain could recover'her ancient govern¬ 
ment, and then add and incorporate Portu¬ 
gal, the advantages might be very con- 
fiderable to both, and this peninfula might 
rife to be a very great nation. 

.The feeds of improvement have again 
been fown in this country with thofe of 
luxury, though the produce now again be¬ 
comes doubtful. Their wants have been 
lately increafing, and thofe muft increafe 
the demand for the exertions of induftry 
fomewhere: hence more improvements 
have been attempted here than in Spain; 
and being of a more governable fize, their 
attempts have generally fucceeded better. 
In the northern provinces of this penin¬ 
fula,^ahd in Catalonia, the people are the 
mod induftrious, and their induftry is fup- 
ported under many oppreflions, becaufe 
they are now accuftomed to live well. The 
Portuguefe are more adtive and diligent 
ft nee they began to love fine cloaths, and 
fince their pride has changed its objects, 
from the black cloak and fpedacles, with 

an 
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an affectation of fanCtity and wifdom, and 
having nothing to do"; though fome fuch 
people are ftill to be feen in certain parts of 
both thefe kingdoms. Certain kinds and 
degrees of luxury and expence become a 
fource of activity among the people. It 
were tp be wifhed you could change the 
tafte of fome of your lower claffes, from 
drinking, to other more elegant and uftjul 
pleafures. The puritanifm of your reform¬ 
ation, and your wretched Spnday police, 
are the fources of low debauch; impedi¬ 
ments and misfortunes to an induftrious 
natipn. Might you not now venture to 
open your theatres on Sundays? and re¬ 
public King James’s book of fports, with 
corrections and amendments? After church 
and fchool hours, let the young and old 
take fome diverfions, fuch as tend to pro¬ 
mote drefs, and difcourage drunkennefs. 

The people of this nation, as you may* 
obferve in their hiftory, are remarkable for 
fudden change?, without fufficient fore¬ 
thought. Their two great revolutions were 
both quick and violent, and equally wlth- 
E e 3 out 
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out plan, or fyftem of government; firft 
their recovery from the Moors, and then 
from Spain, whofe depredations they mud 
yet long feel. After admiring them as the 
difcoverers and conquerors of the Eaft, we 
are prefently furprifed to fee them fo eafily 
beaten and fubdued by the firft European 
power that follows them there. I have 
l'omewhere learned an anecdote, that foon 
after thofe learned times of Emanuel, an 
enquiry was made for any one who could 
teach algebra to one of the princes, and 
that no fuch perfon could be found in the 
kingdom. Such men as Pombal and La 
Lippe, you fee, could fuddenly turn them 
again into a refpeitable power, and almoft 
an induftrious people ; and now we already 
begin to fee them becoming very quickly 
as idle, corrupted, and fuperftitious as 
ever. On conlidering them individually, 
we find more than ordinary inconfiftencies 
in their conduit and character; fuch as the 
molt penurious avarice, joined to a thoughf- 
lefs doth, love of idlenefs and pleafure : 
and very oppofite paffions feem to a&uate 
them by turns, and in very quick fuccef- 

fion. 
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fion. They are like overgrown children, 
always falling before temptation, and al¬ 
ways making frefh and ineffectual refolu- 
tions : and the Roman Catholic fuperftition 
remarkably promotes this weaknefs, and 
pnrpofely debilitates the human character, 
in order to render it more manageable by 
the priefthood. Like children too, they 
are often amiable and endearing; their 
political bad/uccefs has not been owing to 
their character, but, as ufual, to their pofi- 
tive bad religion, and tg their negative bad 
government, or total want of a civil confti- 
tution : nay, it is perhaps the very charac¬ 
ter that a great lawgiver (if fuch a being 
could yet be produced) would chufe to Work 
ppon. 

From the -example of thefe two nations, 
we fhould be tempted to believe, that where 
there is moft law, there is leaft juftice; as 
well as with the greateft appearance of re¬ 
ligion, the leaft moral conduCt. This coun¬ 
try is likewife overwhelmed with laws and 
lawyers, with needlefs ^nd numerous re¬ 
gulations, all of which feem to embarrafs 
E e 4 much 
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much more than they redify: various 
writings are necefiary on every the fmalleft 
tranfadion, and all are found infufficient: 
hardly any houfe can be finiflied, or any 
property poflefled, without tedious and re- 
peatdl law-fuits: the fale of the fmalleft 
'thing by audion muft be attended with 
writings; but fecurity is thence diminifh- 
ed; and one tedious procefs, carried through 
all the fucceflive appeals and tribunals, may 
only prove the fource of many others in 
future: the lofer revives his pretenfions 
on the firft change of fyftem, or of friends 
at court. Juftice, and every thing in thefe 
two nations, is obtained by impenos. You 
fee there cannot be any permanent fecurity 
of property, or certainty of juftice, nor 
indeed any confiderable advances in arts or 
induftry, without a free and * permanent 
conftitution of the ftate. 

In the courfe of civilization, of arts and 
refinement, the great and increafing body 
of lawyers probably merit more attention 
and regulation than has been ufually be¬ 
llowed on them. Every fociety of human 

beings, 
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beings, be it a nation, a corporation, or a 
company, we know will act with a certain 
fecret efprit de corps , or bias towards its 
own interefts, againft all mankind ; and in 
a manner more unjuft and unfeeling than 
individuals: and every corporate body, if 
not controlled, would tyrannize over all the 
reft. Hence the great difficulties of re¬ 
gulating the leffer bodies, of which the 
great one, the nation, conlifts; .'and of 
forming'a fyftem of government, wherein 
the different parts may not combine againft 
the reft of the community. If any nation 
fhould ever, through all the fteps of im¬ 
provement, efcape every other yoke, it 
may at laft fall a prey to law itfelf; and 
the greateft part of the property; and thence 
the government, might be gradually thrown 
into the hands of a powerful body of 
lawyers. They have many advantages in 
thefe countries, where there are fo few 
gentlemen ftudents of law, and where the 
geople are fo univerfally ignorant. I think 
they everywhere didate the terms or words 
of moft laws, and by that means, probably, 
create much work for future members of 

their 
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their corps, in future interpretations, f 
leave you to inveftigate the confequences. 
The termination of luoft governments feems 
to be that of abfolute monarchy, as the laft 
defperate remedy ; and of the different 
fpecies of tyranny, it is perhaps the molt 
tolerable, at leaft in Europe. As the bell 
and moll durable form of fociety is pro¬ 
bably that which confifts of the moll com-» 
plete fyftem of mutual control, and as you 
are confeffedly before the reft of the world 
in thefe, if you can but go on to improve 
when neceffary, your government bids fair 
to outlive tbe reft ; and in the Britifh illes, 
after the general wreck,. fome remnants of 
loft liberty may long remain. 
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LETTER IV. 

Manners and Education. Inquisitorial and 
Monqflic Spirit, Toleration, Romijh 
Church , Idc, 

N O.—I do not forget my favourite text, 
and fhould perhaps have added in my 
laft, if there had been room, that it is only 
by manners and education that nations, or 
their governments* can be reftared: thofe 
muft rife and fall together. Your great 
Bacons, Miltons, Lockes, 85c. have all 
feen and infilled much on the importance 
of education; and we are forry to fee their 
opinion has had fo little effe£t.> In fome 
ancient nations, proper teachers, the philo- 
fophers, and others, were probably men of 
more confequence in fociety than fuch men 
are with us. A good fchool in each of 
your parities would remedy more evils, 
and ultimately improve the conftitution of 
yopr government more, than all your ef- 
c forts 
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forts without them. I have been told, thal 
Charles I. had fome good plans on this fub- 
'je£t, and might have done fome good if'he 
had been let alone. I think we are nearly 
agreed, that the general fuperiority of the 
lower ranks in the northern parts of our 
ifland is owing to their education ; and 
that the ignorance of your country fquires 
becoming almoft proverbial, mud have had 
,fome foundation: nay, I fear your prefent 
public danger and probable decline might 
be traced to the fame fource; the abfurdity 
of fome late meafures cannot well be un- 
derftood, nor explained, without taking 
ignorance into the account. So many in¬ 
dependent country gentlemen, if they had 
had a tolerable education, with a little 
travel and knowledge of foreign affairs, 
could never furely have been brought to 
agree to fuch meafures as that of taxing 
their own colonies in any other way but 
their own; or in the prefent ftate of Europe, 
to that of carrying a war acrofs the At¬ 
lantic, under fuch obvious difadvantages, 
and againft the prejudices of all'the world, 
to fubdue what could never be worth the 

eonqueft ; 
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conqueft; and then to the beginning at the 
wrong end, and in the wrong way; and 
without knowing the nature of the tools 
they had to work with, or of the materials 
they' had to work upon, or even the true 
ftate of parties and affairs at home: How 
are we to account for fo much ignorance 
and illiberality in the -firft and moft ge¬ 
nerous nation of Europe, or of the world ? 

On enquiring after fome old friends and 
acquaintance here, military and others,, 
men of merit ■ and information; alas! we 
find they are almoft all gone to the Inquifi- 
tion: that horrid tribunal, it feems, is 
again let loofe in this reign againft real merit 
and knowledge. The men moft likely to 
improve ,their brethren have ever been the 
moft obnoxious to this church. The Ro¬ 
man Catholic fyftem, from the time of its 
being eftablilhed in its full inquifitorial and 
monaftic feverity, has furely been more, 
inimical to the advancement of human 
knowledge and improvement, than any 
other fuperftition that ever was invented 
it feems better calculated to deftroy all the 
little remnants of happinefs that civil ty¬ 
ranny 
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fanny might be forced of chufe to fpare: 
and nothing could well have been contrived 
to render mpn more ufelefs to fociety, more 
detached, mofe indifferent, and often ini¬ 
mical, to each other. Prcfeffi'ng to teach 
univerfal benevolence, it has in effeCt made 
them hate and perfecute one another. ' But 
it has been inftituted with fo much art, that 
it cannot be eafily changed or removed, 
and we know the difficulties of reforming 
it: till that is more effectually accomplifh- 
ed, its profcffiors will contrive to throw the 
blame of all the mifchief it occafions on 
their opponents'. They have here fucceed- 
ed wonderfully well in creating a hire va¬ 
cancy for themfelves, by rendering the civil 
power incompetent to govern the minds of 
the people, fo as to render their own fup- 
plemental aid neceffary. The Romiffi con¬ 
clave has probably been the moft artful; 
body of politicians known in hiftory. They 
.have, as they thought, ufed precautions 
againft every danger, and prepared a falve 
for .every fore. They have had a hand in 
all the inftitutions of importance to fociety: 
in education, marriage, inheritance. Al- 

moft 
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moft every tribunal has been inftituted, in¬ 
fluenced, or controlled, by the church. If 
every other guard and precaution fhould 
fail, they had the bugbears of fuperftition 
always ready to frighten reafon out of her 
way. But that church may now foon ferve 
the world as an example, to ffiew how in- 
fufficient artifice alone is to govern man¬ 
kind, and that plain honefty,and perfe- 
verance may hope to prevail agaijift all im- 
pofition. 

Every church probably requires the 
wholefome hand of control as much, at 
leaft, as any other power in the ftate. To 
hit the proper medium is doubtlefs rather 
difficult j how to encourage ufeful learning, 
religion, and morality, fince thefe have 
been joined, without giving to their teachers 
any dangerous power or influence: they 
rauft have fome, and will acquire more: 
How prevent their making any improper 
ufe of it? Permitting them to acquire, per- 
fonally, a cenforial power and influence, 
and prevent their employing any of it po¬ 
litically, or as a body, are real difficulties : 

in 
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in the furmounting of thefe, however, you 
have made confiderable^progrefs, and it is 
to be hoped you may Hill go farther, A 
general and perfect toleration mull be the 
point towards which you Ihould gradually 
move. I can never fee any fufficient rea- 
fons, why your church government might 
not fafely admit of much greater latitude to 
the officiating clergy in forms and opinions j 
nor can I perceive why any fpeculative opi¬ 
nions fhould difqualify a man for any office 
that he is willing and able to fill. He 
fhould rather be encouraged to try: official 
practice and duties would gradually wear 
off the noxious edge of the moll inimical 
fpeculations. It is high time to hazard a 
trial. Unlefs you enlarge the pale of church 
and Hate, how are all your outcall Iheep 
ever to come in ? or how is a reconciliation 
to be expected ? I fee nothing to fear, but 
much to hope, from the hypocrify of con¬ 
formity : but of that conformity, firft make 
the Heps few and eafy, and not difhonour- 
able. You have got fo far as to preach up 
toleration, but you fail in the practice : 
your profeffed principles, and their nume¬ 
rous 
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■roils exceptions, deftroy each other. In the 
fame breath with which you teach religious 
liberty, you abhor and anathematife the 
other fedts of fchriftians. Your church 
cannot judge in its own caufe, and I am 
forry to fee the ftate judge fo little better. 
Even your wife and temperate divines, of 
whom you have many, when they come 
to particulars, and to the practice, are 
fcarcely proof againft the bugbear dangers 
of oppofite and feemingly hurtful princi¬ 
ples j though the practice and hiftory of 
the world, and even of their own religion, 
have (hewn us that the lion and the lamb 
may, by habit, be brought to live together. 
Our reformation has, doubtlefs, had the 
merit of reftoring to Chriftianity much of 
her original mild and humane temper; 
and you are happily not now fo fenfible as 
we are here, of the mifchiefs of fuper- 
abundant zeal, and religious antipathies. 

• ! r 

In moft fubjedts, but more efpecially m 

the fpeculative and uncertain, men muft 
differ in opinion, and a variety, rather than 
uniformity in religious fentiments, feems 
VOL. II. _ v F f to 
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to have been the intention of the Author 
of nature. Religion feems neceflary to 
moft men, and each is entitled to that of 
his own choice. The utility is obvious of 
fome moral teachers, and perhaps they 
fhould be paid at leaft in part by the ftate; 
but of this I am doubtful. It might be 
well if the pay and reward of every pro- 
feflion could be made to depend chiefly on 
their own merits, and diligence towards 
thofe they ferve. I am told that fome of 
our governments in America might fervp 
the world as patterns in this, that they fuc- 
Ceed much better for having np ftate re¬ 
ligion or eftablifhment, and that the people 
are found to be quite competent to the 
management of all that bufinefs for them- 
felves. 

You will perceive, that in giving you 
my doubts and opinions on thefe contro¬ 
verted fubjedts, I fpeak politically, and as 
a layman. Some of our fcientific friends, 
who have likewife feen and ftudied the 
world in different countries, may be able 
to reconcile thofe and other politico-reli¬ 
gious 
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£ious difficulties* which, to me, appear to 
have become fo complicated with our go¬ 
vernments as to require the political and 
prudential wifdom of ages yet to come, in 
order to arrange* fimplify, and fettle them 
as they ought to be. Nor can I pretend 
to decide on the proportion of good or 
harm that has been done by ecclefiaftical 
eftabliffiments in general, though I think 
it is evident enough here, that the balance 
is on the fide of the latter; and that fuch 
inftitutions have been much more liable to 
abufes than productive of benefits, in this* 
and fevefral other countries. It is truly 
aftonifhing, and will be ftill more fo to an 
enlightened pqfterity, how fuch nations as 
thefe* which are fcarcely able to fupport 
themfelves, fhould maintain in affluence a 
fet of men, only to miflead, to tyrannize 
over, and devour them. 

In this manner was I writing to you* 
when I received yours almoft on the fame 
fubjedts. Your account of thofe ftrange 
ianatical riots in your capital, did not fur- 
prize me fo much as you may imagine. I 
F f 2 thould 
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fhould expedt fuch things to happen oftener 
in fome part or other of the country. I 
have frequently mentioned, that the fpirit 
of fanaticifm ftill exifts among the people 
almoft every where, and that it is not fuf- 
ficiently known or underftood by the fu- 
perior ranks of men. We ought to be thank¬ 
ful that religious wars have ceafed fo long, 
and that a little time is given to reafon tore- 
cover herfelf. If reafon could acquire zeal 
and energy enough to make the moll of the 
occafion, fomething might perhaps be efta- 
blifhed to keep fanaticifm quiet till Ihe lofe 
or change her name and temper. I agree 
with you, that a perfect toleration would 
be the bell remedy; but where is it to be 
found ? unlefs it be in North America. 
Till the civil and religious conftitution of 
your governments can be formed on prin¬ 
ciples of mental freedom, there cannot be 
much fecurity of peace. While we depend 
on the accidental balance of fedts and 
parties, which is fo fubjedt to gradual 
changes, religious war is not banifhed j fhe 
only remains quiet till employed by fome 
powerful hypocrite or enthufiaft. • And if 

you 
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you wait till then, Proteftantifm may prove 
the weakeft fide. Reformers, after their firft 
fervours, mull probably continue to grow 
' more lukewarm,, and divided among them- 
felves; the philosophic apathy of their li¬ 
beral and learned members is but ill-fuited 
to cope with the zeal and affiduity, the 
unity and enmity, of their opponents. I 
fear we cannot foon hope for a complete 
toleration, nor expert the church volun¬ 
tarily to grant places and power to their 
enemies, which they probably are, while 
treated as fuch. 

However, toleration being the only re¬ 
medy, and hence the object to be kept in 
view, let us not lofe fight of it : and it 
muft be purfued with that philofophic tem¬ 
per which is fit for legiflation, though not 
for fighting. We muft often accept of 
-partial benefits, and fhould not refufe a 
part becaufe we cannot have the whole, nor 
rejeft laws for being only partially liberal' 
and wife. Though we cannot arrive at 
perfe&ion, let us not negledt the fteps of 
approximation within our power. Such is 
F f 3 the 
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the condition of human affairs: we muft 
work with the tools, and with mankind, as 
we find them, and build our fyftems on the 
habits and principles already eftablilhed, 
with a view only to gradual improvement. 
We muft not quarrel with the human race, 
and give them up in defpair, becaufe we fee 
them fo often employed in eftablifhing falfe 
principles, and then labouring to avert and 
correct their confequences, by which the 
utmoft exertion of human wifdom is wafted 
in patching and mending its own errors. 
We fee manyabufes in fociety that muft 
be left to grow big enough for a remedy, 
and become of a certain magnitude to de- 
ferve a law which, like aft other remedies 
in nature, is itfelf an evft; and we muft 
wait .till the remedy becomes the lefler evil 
before it is applied. By watching and 
managing occafions, more conceflions may 
be gradually obtained in fayour of the na¬ 
tural freedom of opinion; taking care 
neither to awaken thofe inclined to fleep 
within the eftablilhed church, nor alarjq 
{he watchful bigots without. 
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Toleration, though not yet completely 
attainable where there is a ftate religion, 
would however be found fo advantageous 
to all,, that it might probably keep its ground 
if once admitted. It is perhaps for its exc¬ 
eedence that this remedy is fo hated and 
dreaded by the Rdmifti church. But neither 
toleration, nor proteftantifm, can be fafe 
while any of the monadic or inquifitorial 
fpirit remains in Europe. In that fpirit 
you may ftill fee your moft powerful ene¬ 
my. Monachifm and proteftantifm, like 
lire and water, cannot long exift together 
in this great European republic, and ftill 
Iefs in the fame nation. In that natural 
war, which muft ever fecretly fubfift be¬ 
tween them, the former muft probably 
conquer at laft, if not gradually extirpated 
in due time, and while it can be done with 
temper and moderation. It ftill poflefles 
all the • advantages of a regular ftanding 
army, over an irregular and unconnected 
militia. 

It is the variety of opinions, fo wifely 
ordered by nature, that now faves men 
F f 4 from 
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from the perfections of each other. The 
jnoft Angular opinions have been indi¬ 
vidually propagated without inconvenience 
to the public. Common ties and duties 
guide men while in fociety; it is only 
when they leave it, and become members 
of other communities, that their opinions 
can have any influence that concerns the 
ftate. The fpirit and effects of all poffible 
corporate bodies of men, feparated from 
the reft of the nation, have not yet, I think, 
been fufflciently ftudied. The object, de¬ 
grees, and terms of fuch feparation, are 
known to be of importance, but they have 
not yet been well meafured and eftimated. 
Separate bodies, or aflogiations, can only 
be admiflxble on condition of their injur¬ 
ing neither the public, nor any individual. 
The Romifli church, and her incorporate 
bodies of monaftic orders, have far tranf- 
grefled thofe eflential conditions. And 
thofe armies of veterans, fo wonderfully 
formed and united on- the moft unnatural 
obje&s and principles, with the Pope at 
their head, have proved,the moft formid¬ 
able enemy that eVer was raifed againft 

reafon| 
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r€afon, liberty, and nature; by them the 
Popifti fyftem has been well fupported, and 
may poffibly yet be reftored. If that fyftem 
could have been completely eftablilhed on 
its profefled principles, conlidering only a 
future ftate, and not this life, as worthy of 
our care and attention, it mull have been 
immoveable, or have put an end to fociety, 
or the human race, of which there was 
indee(J once fome appearance of danger, 
during the firft fervours of that feclufive 
monadic mania. Though monafteries be¬ 
came afterwards of fome ufe, and ferved at 
times as afylums againll oppreflion, or as 
repofitbries of declining knowledge and in- 
duftry; but when their utility ceafed, they 
became a burden to fociety, or worfe, and 
ought long ago to have been abolilhed, if 
the > rapacity of princes and governments 
could be trufted with the difpofal of their 
property for the public good. Fortunately 
their abfiird principles, though fo artfully 
propagated as to fucceed beyond belief, had 
however to labour fo much againft human 
nature, that fhe at length proved too ftrong 
for them; but in the conteft, fhe has not 

come 
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come off without injury, lots of time, and 
force. The human character, fo long in 
the {hackles of fuperftition, may never 
again be able to walk well without them, 
nor recover her natural power and energy. 
The fecular Romilh clergy, with fimilar 
principles, neverthelefs maintain a cha¬ 
racter and conduct far lefs bigotted and 
pernicious, which is .probably owing to 
their remaining officially more mixed with 
men, living and a&ing with us in the duties 
and occcupations of life which, in that fitu- 
tion, become more powerful than the un¬ 
natural principles and {peculations pf their 
profeffion. If the Pope can ever he com¬ 
pelled to relieve them from celibacy, dif- 
pehfe with the monaftic vows, and abolilh 
the regular orders, the dangers to liberty 
and improvement will be over, but not till 
then. Good policy may now join with 
philofophy to encourage you to iingle out, 
and declare war againft moll of the monaftic 
orders; and you may foon get others (even 
Catholic) ftates to join fecretly in fuch mea- 
fures. This is no longer one of thofe po¬ 
pular torrents that would overflow and ,in- 

creafe 
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-creafe by oppofing it in front. Only the 
Pope, and a few adherents of fmall weight 
and importance, continue to fupport the 
monks: nay, they are rather generally de*- 
tefted by a large majority of raoft ranks, 
except fome of the loweft, and regarded 
with a jealous diflike even by the fecular 
clergy of their own church. All thefe 
would fecretly rejoipe at their diffolution, 
and at every thing that might tend to dif- 
appoint their views and credit,, which de¬ 
pend much on their foreign, millions: 
there, they are fingularly laborious and in¬ 
defatigable, and are not to be diverted from 
their purpofe by any foeial or human feel¬ 
ings ; thefe are all fuperfeded and loft in 
the habits and difcipline of their order: 
not like Turgot> who faid lately to his king, 
that he was a man before he was' an in- 
fendant: but thefe men feem to have been 
born friars, and to have taken the fpirit of 
their order from their mother’s womb. The 
number concealed in England is always 
confiderable, and ftill more and more openly 
in Ireland, where they labour with fuccefs, 
flnd contribute largely towards preventing 
Jo the 
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the progrefs of reformation, of knowledge, 
and induftry. It might be good policy for 
government to furnilh the people there 
with priefts educated at home, to prevent 
their being fupplied with thofe regular 
bigots from abroad. From every ftate of 
freedom ftiould fuch inftitutions, with all 
their members, be excluded. All the fe&s, 
indeed, whofe principles admit not of mu¬ 
tual toleration, ftiould be forced to it as a 
firft condition of their being tolerated them- 
felves. A juft government would not only 
refrain from dilating any fpeculative opi¬ 
nions to its fujije&s, but .would prevent its 
being done by others. Men ftiould be pro¬ 
tected from the tyranny of their own feCfc, 
and all the feCts from each other. Under 
this head might be comprehended all that 
the ftate has to do with religion. The 
great objeCt of the monaftic orders is now 
the recovery of the loft fheep, and convert¬ 
ing the nations who have ftrayed from the 
flock. In fome of thefe, unlefs wifer precau¬ 
tions are ufed, it may require only a few fteps 
farther towards a certain degree of corrup¬ 
tion and decline, and hence a licentious der 
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pravity in the lower ranks, fo as to bring on 
a difpofition towards defpotifm, the general 
but ineffe&ual remedy of vice and ignorance. 
Then priefts and friars come in as necefiary 
inftruments in a defe&ive government, and 
may finifh the reduction of the world again 
to fuperftition and barbarifm,’ from whence 
fo little of it is yet long or far emerged. 
Thofe bigots are much more afliduous, and 
infinuating, than the liberal and learned, in 
acquiring a fhare in the direction of princes, 
or of thofe about them, and in procuring 
feme fort of circuitous fecret influence in 
courts. Indeed thefe two powers are eafily 
brought into alliance, and to draw together. 
Tyranny willingly enough employs fuper¬ 
ftition to fubdue, to bind, and deliver up 
the people to him, while Ihe as readily ac¬ 
cepts the employment, and receives with 
both hands; from her employer for fucking 
the brains and the blood of the people, and 
from thofe very people whom fhe mifleads 
and devours. 

Where the ftate aflumes or delegates the 
talk of defining or holding up to the people 

any 
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any fet of fpeculative opinions, in prefer¬ 
ence to all others, and either forces or bribes 
them into it; all other feets are thus deprived 
of the fame privilege and protection, and 
many of your beft fubje&s are thence ex¬ 
cluded from ferving their country, and 
from being interefted in the duration and 
profperity of its prefent government. The 
church and ftate fet a bad example, what¬ 
ever they may preach. But a church, or 
a ftate, is an indolent unfeeling kind of 
fuppofititious being: liberal laws and con¬ 
nections muft be fqueezed out of them by 
fome fort of neceflity. Their fituation, 
policy, or intereft ; the abfurdities and 
perfections of their enemies, as well a9 
their own profefled tenets and principles, 
have all, at times, contributed to force 
them into certain degrees of toleration, 
which is not, I fear, very natural to any 
ftate religion fince that of ancient Rome* 
By repeated and well-timed endeavours you 
may, by degrees, get freed from fubfcrip- 
tions to certain articles and creeds, and 
perhaps, at length, admit of all your fub* 
jeCts to ferve the public in any department. 

You 
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You might begin by trying if all your nu¬ 
merous laws about religion could not be 
methodized and reduced. There may be 
no occafion to profcribe any individual opi¬ 
nions, but only to prefcribe the terms and 
libaits of religious affociations, in which 
you would in effect exclude all the monaftic 
orders, and inquifitorial principles. 

Some foreign philofophers have told me, 
they rejoice to fee that we do not, in Eng¬ 
land, endeavour to make our people too 
‘devout, trop devots, for that even Proteftant 
devotees are only prepared profelytes for 
fome friar or enthufiaft. The Roman 
Catholic dodrine has many advantages in 
the gaining of cohverts, being better and 
more artfully fuited to the timid and in¬ 
dolent nature'of man, than that of Luther 
or Galvin, which require fome exertion of 
mind. Were education nearly what it 
ought to be in England, you might truft, 
and exercife the good fenfe of the nation, 
with fuch adverfaries as Romifh monks, 
and any devotees, individually, though 
never en corps ; but in your prefent ftate, 

you 
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you are no match for them. I believe no* 
thing but a right education, confiding 
chiefly of ufeful fcience, difcipline, and 
induftry, which produces a certain filent 
veneration 'for the fource of all beneficial 
religion, and a refpedtful indifference about 
fedtarial diftindtions, can fave you all from 
falling back into the lap of holy catholic 
church fome time or other. 

We might obferve, if not too fyftematic, 
that the unbelieving philofopher, and the 
zealous bigot, may be confidered as the 
extremes between which may be arranged 
all the different fedtaries and opinions, with 
truth and wifdom perhaps towards the 
center. The extremes may be the fartheft 
wrong ; but there is room for all, individu¬ 
ally. It is only the corps, and terms of 
affociation, that concern the public. If 
the inquifitorial and temporal powers and 
property of the church fhould continue to 
decline, till annihilated by wifdom, fcience, 
and good government; and we all go on 
improving in arts,, .induftry, and ufeful 
knowledge, the monaftic orders will pro¬ 
bably 
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bably in time be abolifhed throughout mod 
of .Europe ; but humanity hopes it may be' 
done with more juftice and liberality than 
was pra&ifed with the Templers and the 
Jefuits. That prince, or government, will 
gain an eternal name, and do infinite fer- 
vice to the world, who fhall firft abolilh 
thofe orders on the true and liberal princi¬ 
ples of policy; by flopping the reception, 
permitting the prefent race of monks to die 
off, and appropriating their eftates invio¬ 
lably to public education *. 

* The obfervations contained in the following note, 
were communicated by a clerical friend on reading the 
above. 

“ I confefs, I am one of thofe who think that the mul¬ 
tiplication of creeds, and the eftablilhment of fyftemati- 
cal confeflions of faith, have been of no great fervice to 
the caufe of pure and undefiled religion.” Dogmatical 
decifions upon fpeculative and controverted, points are 
very confiftent with the genius of the church of Rome, but 
cap never be vindicated in a Proteftant church upon the 
grand principles of the Reformation, namely, that the 
fcripfures of the Old and New Telfament are the only 
rule of faith and manners, and that in them every Chriftian 
is bound to fearch for thofe truths which are necefTary to 
his Taxation. 

I cannot conceive therefore, that the foundation of the 
Proteftant church of England wouffl be in the leaft de- 
Vo l. If. Gg g ree 
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gree weakened by removing thofe fyftematic confcffioas 
within which Ihe hath intrenched herfelf; and if thof^ 
who are called to ferve at the altar, inftead of being made 
to fubfcribe to formularies of human compofure, were 
only required to alTent to the queitions pot in our offices 
of ordination; it appears to me, that the church would 
hare as good fccurity as any Proteftant communion can 
reafonably demand for the proper difcharge of the im¬ 
portant duties of the paftoral care. If holy fcripture, as 
our church maintains, in her fixtb article, contained* all 
things neceffary to falvation, can it be fuppofed that hu¬ 
man articles and creeds are neceffary to enable the Gofpel 
to maintain its ground in the world ? No. The church 
of Chrift, we have our Saviour’s word for it, is founded 
upon a rock, which all the powers of darknefs fhall never 
be able to overthrow, and his religion will always find 
its way into the hearts of the well-difpofed, without re¬ 
quiring any affiftance from the arbitrary decrees of fynods, 
conftftories, and convocations. The articles and creeds 
of the church of England were defigned to prevent diverlity 
of opinion in matters of religion, an attempt both abfurd 
and imprafticable, as experience hath fully evinced ; for is 
it not well known that Calvinifts and Arminians, Tri¬ 
nitarians and Arians, officiate in the eftablifhed church i 
and while men of fuch difcordant principles continue to 
enter promifcuoufly into the church, can any reafonable 
plea be adduced either for the expediency or utility of 
continuing the prefent mode of fubfcription ? For, to ufe 
the words of the great Erafmus, as bonds, deeds, cove¬ 
nants, obligations, indentures, expreffed in a multitude 
of words, afford matter for law-fuits; fo, in religion, a 
profufion cf. determinations, decrees, and decifions, 
begets endlefs controverfies. Any queftion concerning 
Chrift’s knowing or forefeeing the bad ufes that might 
be made of his religion, 1 think ought by no means 
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tote printed. He undoubtedly foreknew all the ufes that 
, would be made of it. All power is committed to him : the 
* world is under his government, and the abufes which he 
has permitted to be made of his doftrine have been work¬ 
ing to fome good end, and they will all, in due time* 
give way to the eftablilhment of that period of righte- 
oufnefs, in which the pure banner of the Gofpel ihall rife 
triumphant on the ruins of every corrupt fyftem that 
human vanity and craft have devifed. 
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LETTER V/ 

Appearance of the Gauntry. People. Braga.' 
Oporto. Brazils. Wine ‘Trade. Lower 
GlaJJes. 

I N thefe northern provinces of Portugal 
are found the moft induftrious people, 
as well as the pleafanteft country.' The 
export of their linens to the Brazils is 
yearly increafing, without any particular 
encouragement, or any great manufactory 
being eftablifhed. The junction of do- 
meftic arts and trades in villages, manu¬ 
facture with agriculture, is highly advanta¬ 
geous to a country, and has generally fuc- 
cdeded whenever it has been attempted, as 
in England, Silefia, Switzerland. The 
country is nobly varied into mountains, 
hills, vales, and woods, all on thefe beau¬ 
tiful rivers, the Minho, Lima, and Douro, 
and others that feed them. The vine¬ 
yards, trees, and white houfes, mix well 
with the ro^Jcs-and rivers: but I decline 

defcrip- 
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defcriptions. Thefe rivers are embarrafled 
with increafing bars at their mouths, which 
might have been* removed by art and in- 
duftry, and which an increafing commerce 
would' foon have repaid with intereft. 
There is no public concern that requires a 
more conflant national attention than fea- 
portsr. In thefe, and in good roads, confifts 
the chief foundation of the fuperiority of 
civilized and cultivated nations, over the 
barbarous and ignorant, or opprefled. The 
larger plains of Braga and Guimaraens 
are richly planted, watered, and cultivated. 
In'defcending from the furrounding moun¬ 
tains, the rich fields, the vineyards, and 
luxuriant produce, furnilh the moll grate¬ 
ful fcenes and profpe£ts. * The fineft fruit- 
trees feftooned with vines, as in Italy. 
But we are difappointed to find, amidft 
fuch-apparent plenty, the miferable ftate of 
animal life, and fo difproportioned to the 
vegetable: men, children, cattle, in fo 
ftarving a condition. I believe this is too 
often the cafe throughout the world ; in 
the fineft countries the moft miferable peo¬ 
ple. The caufes of it may be various. 

G g 3 Neceffity 
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Neceffityis the mother of all exertion; no¬ 
thing lefs can move us. Nature, by fur- 
nilhing the wants of men too eafily, cur¬ 
tails their powers. Canes, reeds, gourds, 
the palm and the cocoa tree, help to pro¬ 
duce and perpetuate indolence and ftupi- 
dity. The cold climate, and the rocky 
mountains, often force induftry. But in 
moft old nations, where oppreflion has 
generally been progreffive, the Hate, the 
church, and the landlord, at length take all 
the produce and profit from thofe who la¬ 
bour, except the barely necefiary: that, 
being in England two or three times more 
than it is here, rauft be left to the cultiva¬ 
tor: fo that fome degree of luxury, ex¬ 
pence, and good living among the people, 
becomes a public good. I think the cattle 
of poor people are almoft every where 
alike, and nearly of the fame poor ragged 
kind: a variety of improved breeds of 
cattle can only be found in a country of 
rich farmers. 

Braga is a fine open country town. The 
clergy, all-powerful here too, as at St. Jago* 

'their 
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Their Bon or Mount Calvary, is a 

great work* confifting of roads, ftairs, 
chapels, up thtoilgh a pleafant afcent of a 
woody mountain. It mull have been at¬ 
tended with great labour and expence. 
Where defpotifm has left no other power 
but the church that is capable of great 
works, the public is obliged to her when 
ihe chufes to employ a numerous poor, 
though in ufelefs labour: and ftill more, 
when fhe employs them in works of tafte. 

t)porto has been much improved and 
beautified by its prefent governor. Don 
Juan d’Almada, with the affiftance and ad¬ 
vice of our good conful. But one, man 
cannot do much for his country where 
there is fo little public fpirit, and more of 
that fpirit cannot perhaps be expected un¬ 
der fuch a government: nor can the arts 
and trades neceflary to great public works, 
be found in fuch a country. They know 
not how to eftimate their own ftrength 
Here more than in Spain. They have be¬ 
gun an immenfe bujlding for an hofpital, 
firHich cannot probably be finiflied in lefs 
Q g 4 than 
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than an hundred years; and perhaps never. 
They had the plan from our judicious Car: 
but the paper is now nearly rotten, and in 
pieces, and none of them can copy any 
part of it, nor can they go on without it, 
and hardly indeed with it. Unlefs fcience, 
tafte, and fecurity, accompany the intro¬ 
duction of riches, they cannot have half 
their natural effe&s, nor appear in public 
or private works and improvements: but 
here the appearance of the adjacent coun¬ 
try forms almoft an exception to this rule. 
'The tafte of the Englifh merchants for 
country houfes and gardens has confider- 
ably prevailed, in fpite of bad tenures, 
workmen, &c. And the green woods, 
fpeckled with white houfes, accord with 
the rocky fcenery in furnifhing out many 
beautiful landlcapes. But other works 
loudly demanded more of their public at¬ 
tention. Half their liberalities to churches, 
convents, and hofpitals, would • have re¬ 
moved the bar of their river and improved 
its navigation, and might, by this time, 
have doubled their commerce and induftry. 


The 
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The trade and profperity of the Brazils 
might be carried almoft to any- imaginable 
extent by a free and wife government. 
They now fend there, from hence,' fro'm 
twenty to thirty ftiips a-year, which return-, 
worth about 10,000/. each, chiefly ia. 
firgars. By my belt accounts, that coun-. 
try is capable of every kind of produce and 
improvement, to a degree beyond what has 
been generally .conceived. The late mi- 
nifter did not overlook fo great an object: 
there, he attempted a great deal, as ufual, 
fome of which fucceeded : he tried to re¬ 
gulate and legiflate for that great colony, 
and to liberate the people from the oppref-; 
fion of viceroys, &c. but the diftance, the ; 
corruption, and decline, are too great for. 
fuch trivial modes of reformation. Rrobably 
nothing lefs than a free government, fuch 
as that of fome of our colonies, and a total 
feparation from Portugal, could give to the 
Brazils the profperity of which it is ca¬ 
pable: and if we could'at the fame time 
bring this, the mother-country, up to a 
government fomething like ours; fuch 
feem to be the only ways left to preferve. 

the 
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the two countries from annihilation, under 
the dead weight of the Spanifli monarchy. 

Their wine trade here has long been in 
a profperous increafing way, from the 
time of our Queen Anne, or perhaps 
earlier, when other wines of this coaft, as 
thofe of Viana and Galicia,were in fafhion j 
thefe might be improved, and again come 
to be liked; our tafte is changeable. About 
thirty thoufand pipes, they fay, are exported 
here annually to England, at about 1^7. 
a pipe—half a million : it cofts you, that 
drink it, at leaft a million, and you pro¬ 
bably pay as much more for other wines 
and fpirits; fo that we Englilh fwallow 
above two millions in foreign drink. A 
great joint ftock and privileged company 
is eftablilhed here, originally by Pombal; 
fo little did he know of comtperce. They 
might lpon, if favoured' by an ignorant 
government, engrofs all the wine trade of 
the country: which indeed they might have 
done ere now, if the zeal and activity of indi¬ 
viduals did rtot enable them to fupport feme 
competition even with great companies, 
10 If 
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If this company undertake the woollen 
fabrics, as talked of, they may foon be 
ruined. They may become creditors to a 
government which can give them no fecu- 
rity: though it may pay them with fome 
grant or privilege to cheat or opprefs the 
people, it will afterwards fqueeze them as 
a fpunge. They had better go on, con¬ 
tending with the Englilh merchants, a 
competition which is of fervice to all par¬ 
ties. Though a fpirit of monopoly is per¬ 
haps inherent in trade, and particularly in 
companies, a wife government will be 
watchful to counteract it, .and preferve a 
f^ir competition. A great company would 
probably foon ruin any country, if it could 
be as aCtive and affiduous as an individual: 
but happily their powers are generally diA 
proportioned to their difpofition; and great 
combinations or confederacies are luckily 
fubjeCfc,to more failures and defeCts than 
ftngle perfons, which help to dirainilh the 
dread and danger to the reft of mankind. 

Whatever concerns the lower and moft 
numerous claftea of men ftiould be the moft 

intereft- 
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interesting to us. The general police of 
a country, its merits and defed^ are 
obje&s of importance to travellers: but I 
do not mean to trouble you with particulars 
which cannot intereft you much at that 
diftance. Our poor fifhermen here are 
taxed above 70 per cent, of what they pro-, 
duce or catch, and yet they are numerous; 
though very poor and ragged, or rather 
naked. The poverty of the people, and 
hence their indifference about the comforts 
of life, are evils of extenfive influence on 
the improvements of a nation. Where 
the lower clafleS are fo eafily Supplied and 
Satisfied^ nobody cares much about their 
comforts or conveniences. Hence the 
hofpitals, prifons, barracks, inns, &c. are 
fo badly Supplied, and cruejjy negleded : 
and though the people who inhabit’thofe 
places fhould be fuppofed as eafy and con¬ 
tented as thofe of other countries in fimilar 
Situations, it can only be beeaufe 'they are 
habituated to poverty, dirt, and ill treat¬ 
ment, which renders them fo much the 
meaner, weaker, and more ufelefs beings. 
Some philofophers who fancy that the rich 

nations 
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nations are the moft corrupted and-weaken- 
ed, and the poorer the moft virtuous and 
vigorous, take their notions from books, 
and not from obfervation and experience. 
But in fearching' fpr the fource of all this, 
we fhall a§^.in find it in the nature of the 
government. In fome of the ancient re¬ 
publics, poverty with freedom and felf-im- 
portance, - produced the belt effects on the 
human charadter; here, poverty with op- 
preflion produces the worft. 
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LETTER VI. 

Lijbbn. Marquis > de Pombal. Sovereigns 
and Government. . Character , &c. 

L ISBON.—Here, even more than in 
other great towns, the benevolent 
mind is wounded on viewing the mixture 
of luxury and mifery, the diftreffing ex¬ 
tremes of poverty and affluence, in a thou- 
fand ways. The melancholy hiftory of its 
deflru&ion by the earthquake in 1755 is 
well known. It is ftill rebuilding on a 
plarr of the Marquis de Pombal’s, Which, 
though noble and magnificent*, is rather 
gigantic, and barbaroully great too, a 
VEfpagnole. This town was always re¬ 
markable, I believe, for being at once 
fumptuous and nafty, and will probably be 
fo ftill. The fmell of the tide, at low wa¬ 
ter, is very difagreeable in all the lower 
parts, as well as that of every houfe you 
enter.i Common fewers, cleanlinefs, in¬ 
ternal 
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ternal conveniencies, have all been too 
much facrificed to external appearance, 
which, after all, is in a bad ftyle of archi¬ 
tecture j immenfe ranges of building with¬ 
out parts, ill proportioned and divided: it 
is obvious, that nothing but the outfide 
drawings of the elevations have been pre- 
vioufly confidered, and that the art and 
artift have been controlled by the igno¬ 
rance of power. We may form opinions 
of a nation from their tafte in the arts, and 
ftyle of their public buildings. Sacrificing 
too much to appearances, to graces and 
ornaments, may be the vice of the age. 
Wifdom faid, let the ufeful be ornamented; 
but Folly reverfed the order of the fentence, 
and fubftituted the acceffory for the prin¬ 
cipal. Where you fee trivial things crowd¬ 
ed with ornaments, and without fuifficient 
fpaces of relief or repofe fofl the eye:, iron 
the extremes of confufion, or of mnifor- 
mity; from the lofty domes or ranges of 
columns, where nothing of importance is 
either to be covered or fupported, yon may 
deduce the imbecility of the artift, and 
partly of the nation where he could be 

empl eyed 
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employed in preference. The minifter had 
certainly great merit in getting the city re¬ 
built at all; and there is a grandeur and 
fublimity, though a want of tafte and fci- 
ence, in his idea: but we fhould have ex¬ 
pected a real great, man to have encouraged 
the artifts, foreign and native, by promot¬ 
ing a competition for the belt plan, inftead 
of enforcing his own. We find him, like 
many other great men, not exempt from 
the weaknefs oInfancying he knew every 
thing better than any body elfe ; he had 
the misfortune of being beyond control. 
No man chofe to prefume to underftand 
even his own trade equally with him. This 
noble fituation certainly deferved the bell 
plan poffible. Nature feems to have mark¬ 
ed out this fite, and this city, for the capi¬ 
tal of the peninfula; and if the Philips had 
moved'their court thither, their pofterity 
might now have been in pofleffion of the 
whole. 

Thje Marquis de Pombal was certainly a 
great and bold reformer, and at two or 
three critical periods was of fignal fervice 

to 
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to his country. His intrepid and active 
fpirit raifed his nation from indolent and 
fupine infignificance, to a degree of exer¬ 
tion, and to a ftation in the general fcale, 
long unknown to them, and to which it 
might eafily have been kept up, if mana¬ 
ged only with common attention and abili¬ 
ties, by purfuing the maxims of which he 
had already furmounted the difficulties of 
eftablifhing. But they already fink in the 
fcale, and mull probably decline ftill far¬ 
ther. I wiffi you to Jook yet higher for a 
real great man—for a legiflator. The 
. genius and the knowledge of this minifter 
did not go far enough beyond mediocrity 
in the great leading principles and objects 
of the firft importance to a nation; nor 
could he eftablifh a free and permanent 
conftitution in the ftate, which is the only 
effort of wifdom and virtue that can entitle 
a man to the character of a lawgiver, or 
that can fecure an eternal name and a 
lading nation. You fee how few of the 
numerous regulations of our modern re¬ 
formers can outlive them. However, this 
minifter, by an union, rather uncommon, 
Vol. II. H h of 
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of boldnefs and artifice, by a knowledge of 
men, and of England *, he effected fome 
great and many difficult things. He un¬ 
dertook and completed certain kinds of 
enterprife and reformation which were 
, then thought impoffible, as on occafion of 
the war with Spain, of the earthquake, 
the confpiracy, in commerce, colonies, 
colleges, church, nobility, &c. the hiftory 
of all which is tolerably known. Though 
we may doubt his underftanding all the 
minutiae of every bufinefs into which he 
chofe to enter, and had the ambition to 
lead, it is plain that he knew men, and 
particularly his countrymen, whom he 
could either lead or drive; and we are 
therefore furprifed to find him often pre¬ 
ferring the latter mode, and cannot believe 
that fo many examples of inhuman cruelty 
were neceflary for any good political pur- 
pofe; nor can we conceive that the na¬ 
tional character required fuch feverity. 
Though’ fome of the Portuguefe may, at 

* He confefles freely, that he learned what he knows 
of politics, in England, and chiefly from Sir Robert W. I- 


time?, 
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times, be cruel and vindi&ive, when hur¬ 
ried away by their keen and temporary 
paffions; yet they foon cool and repent. 
The too frequent inftances of private re¬ 
venge may be' more owing to the Hate of 
laws and fociety, than to any thing in 
- their native character or temper of mind, 
which, though hot and violent, is, I think, 
naturally generous, affable, forgiving. 
They might be ruled by the fceptre of 
equity eafier and better than by the rod of 
iron; 

i 

We may likewife regret in this minifter, 
that fome of. his public fchemes had too 
often a retrofpedt to his own little private 
or family interefts. For example, we un- 
derftand, that he adopted the abfurd French 
idea of forcing the people to root up their 
vines to fow the land with corn. The law 
being found too fevere, exceptions and 
indulgences were granted: and on the 
whole, his own eftates were made to profit 
the mod by thofe changes. We Ihould not 
be difappointed at not finding in the moft 
perfect human character, a conftant ferie^s 

H h 2 of 
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of the difinterefted efforts of virtue ; but a 
real great mind, in the purfuit of important 
objects, muft be above pecuniary interefts. 
More bentevolence and magnanimity, with 
deeper fcience and greater views, joined to 
his boldnefs and decifion, would have made 
him a great legiflator, and a reformer of 
extenfive and lafting utility. He probably 
thought himfelf eminent as a legiflator, as 
an architect, a general, a merchant, &c.; 
but his greatnefs in all thefe capacities be¬ 
gins already to appear at leaft doubtful, 
though he muft ever be allowed fignal merit 
as a fecretary of ftate. Like moft modern 
reformers, he was not probably aware, 
that in order to produce the total change 
which he wanted, and eftablifh his reform 
on a fixed arid lafting bafts, the exifting 
principles and form of the whole political 
machine required a total though gradual 
renovation, which could not be effected 
by putting his hand' to particular .parts, 
where the motion muft ceafe when the 
hand is withdrawn. He doubtlefs correct¬ 
ed may abufes, and many of hi^ laws were 
gpod, if they could have lafted. Since his 

regula- 
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regulations for the admiflion of monks, 
and his limiting their number, the com¬ 
mons and wafte lands have been obferved 
to diminilh. The fons of the country peo¬ 
ple, deprived of that refource of idlenefs 
and fuperftition, have been obliged to at¬ 
tempt farming and other induftrious ways 
of life; but that happy progrefs is already s 
at a ftand; the gates of holy church are 
again open for reception. We hear, that 
during the firft year after the late king’s 
death, and the retreat of his minifter, 
the bifhop of Braga alone has admitted 
7000 into holy orders. The benefits re- 
fulting from his deftriiftion of the order of 
Jefuits I confider as doubtful. It was de- 
ftroying their bell fchools before they had 
any others to fupply their place ; nor are t 
they likely foon to find any : and it is pof- 
fible, that Catholic Europe may thence de¬ 
cline inftead of advancing in knowledge 
and fcientific improvements. If monachifm 
were admiflible in any fociety, that order 
might perhaps have been reformed to ad¬ 
vantage, and rendered more ufeful, with¬ 
out a total abolition. Befides, they were, 
H h 3 like 
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like, your oppofition, always fome check 
upon regal power, though not always from 
the virtuous motives of public good. But 
for that reafon has the jealoufy of mo-< 
narchs been awakened, and contributed 
the raoft to their downfal. Their greateft 
merit was probably that of promoting and 
improving education, which they might 
have been made to improve ftill farther. 
Some of their fchools may deferve to be 
examined and imitated before they are quite 
extinct and forgotten.' 

The Marquis’s fchool "of commerce 
here was certainly a good idea, and^highly 
proper in a country from whence the true 
principles of trade had fo long been baniffo- 
ed ;• but he might have fucceeded better 
had he attempted lefs, which may fre¬ 
quently be obferved of reformers, when 
they defcend to minutiae. A great man 
eftablilhes general laws and principles^ and 
leaves to their gradual influence, and to 
time, the bringing up of many lefler ob- 
je&s. His plan of reformation in the 
univerflty of Coimbra was likewife good, 

but 
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but the particulars again too voluminous; 
the fpirit and the merits of his fyftemi all 
enveloped and regulated away in huge 
volumes of monaftic minutiaj. However, 
feveral good foreign profeffors had been 
collected ; .but fome of the natives having 
caught a little too much of contagious 
fcience and freedom, were foon fent to the 
Inquiftfion, and the foreigners have de¬ 
parted. Moll of his other inftitutions, 
manufadlories, &c. have fhared the fame 
fate, or will foon follow. His regulations 
refpetting the church and the nobility 
feem too often dictated by a kind of cruel 
hatred to them, .more than by a regard to 
the public weal. He might, with a better 
grace, have reduced their power and info- 
lence, if not fo obvioufly tending to in- 
•reafe his own. Among his various re¬ 
forms, it is rather furprifing he did not 
abolifh the Inquiiition ; but he has chofen 
to retain it for the malignant purpofe of 
employing it as a ftate, or. rather a mi- 
nifterial, engine. 


Hh 4 
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Anxious and ardent minds, intent on 
their object, are apt to overlook many 
things that lie in the path which leads to 
it,; and they forget that the path is life it- 
felf, and may be too fhort to reach the 
point in view. This minifter’s complicat¬ 
ed and disjointed fabric, built on a bafis 
infecure, and furrounded with enemies, he 
might eafily have forefeen could not long 
fubfift after his adminiftration. Several 
effential parts in the fyftem of national 
profperity he overlooked or mifunderftood, 
as well as the firm and conftitutional mode 
of fixing them on intereils of fufficient 
fupport: fuch as roads, polls, finance, 
agriculture, and above all, a legifiature; 
in thefe, his ideas feem to have been nei¬ 
ther fufficiently enlarged nor modernized. 
Commerce remains Hill overwhelmed with 
ill-judged dutieSsand regulations: internal 
taxation not better. For example, the 
additional tenth laid during their laft war, 
and Hill continued, is probably more pre¬ 
judicial than another of fix times the 
amount, if more equally diftributed. This, 
being levied only on lands and houfes that 

are 
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are rented, tends to difcourage' farming 
and farmers, who are always the chief im¬ 
provers of a country. I leave you to en¬ 
quire into the farther particulars of their 
taxation and finance when necelfary. The 
myftery with which the operations and 
amount of their revenue are here concealed, 
may be confidered among the fymptoms 
and foolilh arcana of defpotifm. The 
amount, I underftand, is fubjedfc to con- 
fiderable fluctuation and uncertainty, as 
well as many other things in this country. 
There can be no fecurity, nor liability, 
where the fupreme power u is fo fubjeCt to 
change its principles with every change of 
circumftances, of perfons or events. The 
longeft life of one man, though the bell of 
kings or minillers, will never prove a fuf- 
ficient dependence for the people, to give 
them time or eourage to improve in mat¬ 
ters of any great national importance. In 
lhort, the Hate reformer, who does not 
eftablilh a balanced and a lafting conftitu- 
tion, does nothing. The legiljative fpirit 
is not yet revived in the world, though we 
may hope to fee caufes arifing at a diftance 

that 
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that may awaken- it. In an age t>f fcience, 
Experiment, and enterprife, it is rather 
furprifing there have been fo few ftate re¬ 
formers in modern Europe. Schemers of 
every clafs form an ufeful race of men, 
and are not yet. confidered as they deferve. 
The bold political innovator is probably as 
neceflary a cliarader as any other, for the 
improvement of the world. He leads us 
beyond the bounds of habit and cuftom, a 
neceflary ftep to' future advances; and 
though’ he may fometimes lead us wrong, 
it is perhap* better to go wrong fometimes 
than ftand ftill too long. This man once 
promifed to be one of thefe : the caufes 
of his failure may furnilh leflons of im¬ 
portance. We may be excufed for thus 
canvafling the conduct of minifters; or if, 
to anfwer the purpofes of ufeful know¬ 
ledge, we judge, like many good writers, 
a little haftily of men and meafures, with 
the fecrets and difficulties of which we are 
not fufficiently acquainted ; they are how¬ 
ever fair game to purfue for our inftruc- 
tion, though they may deferve more excufe 

and 
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and confideration for their fuppofed errors 
than they generally meet with. 

The only public entertainments now in 
this fine capital confift of religious cere¬ 
monies and proceflions, which are attend¬ 
ed by the royal family with exemplary de¬ 
votion. ' We learn that thefe good fove- 
reigns have determined not to take away 
any lives, even of the greateft criminals, 
during their reign, and that they will rather 
abandon the throne than go to war. This 
has fo uncommon a (hare of the milk of 
humanity and religion as to command our 
refpe£t and belt wilhes, though we know 
too well that fuch a fyftem will not fucceed; 
and we can only regret that mankind are 
not yet to be governed by ftich maxims. 
However, if it mult be a weak govern¬ 
ment, theirs is at leaft an amiable weak- 
nefs. This might ferve as an important 
experiment, if the wifdom and equity of 
all the other parts and operations t>f go¬ 
vernment could be made to correfpond; 
if the neceflary changes in religion, educa¬ 
tion, legiflation, could follow j if the mo* 
i^> tives 
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tives of ffiame, of emulation, "of freedom, 
and felf-importance ; of rewards propor¬ 
tioned to milder and piore certain punifh- 
ments, could be inftituted : but a part of a 
fyftem cannot ftand alone, nor produce the 
effedts of the whole. 

In fome things, thefe people have kept 
{till farther behind the reft of Europe than 
Spain. Many of their moral ideas, their 
notions of honour, .revenge, fidelity, of 
love and marriage, you will find very dif¬ 
ferent from ours. It appears in hiftory, 
that they were not formerly fo very differ¬ 
ent from the reft of Europe, and that they 
had, in the days of chivalry, fome as gallant 
knights as any of the other nations, and 
many eminent officers at the time of their 
conquefts and difcoveries : and we are at a 
lofs to account for the bafe modes of private 
revenge here, taking place of the more ge¬ 
nerous method of duelling, which, though 
ftill barbarous, has long been general, and 
perhaps not quite unneceffary nor ufelels 
in Europe. Some of the caufes of thefe 
and other differences might be traced to 

the 
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the power of their church and the badnefs 
of their government; the one being yet more 
powerful, ignorant, and fuperftitious, and 
the other more defpotie and defective, than 
even thofe of Spain. The fifft eftablifh- 
ment and fubfequent revolution of this 
nation were, like themfelves, rafh and im¬ 
provident, the plans hafty and incomplete; 
no fyftem of conftitution like thofe of co¬ 
temporary nations was eftablifhed. Hence 
came in the church to govern in almoft 
$very thing effential to fociety, and thence 
may be deduced many of thofe differences 
and deficiences in their manners and moral 
ideas, their falfe notions of honour, ( re¬ 
venge ; of fins, virtues, merits, &c. 


Their people of rank are extremely pleat¬ 
ing and affable, though fomewhat formal 
and affected’, like the old French, whom 
they r-efemble in many ways, as in tafte of 
building, of drefs, in levity of manner and 
character, in grimace and affectation, and 
even in their tafte of pronunciation, and in 
that of finging; their national fongs being 
generally fome heavy lamentation in the 
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leffer third, though fometimes in a ftyle of 
the pathetic and expreflive, far beyond any 
of the French, or indeed any other na¬ 
tional melodies we know of: and as to 
mulic in general, they have greatly im¬ 
proved on their original, and have now 
acquired fo ardent a love for the Italian 
mufxc and language, and a tafte fo highly 
delicate and refined, as furpafTes all other 
nations except Italy itfelf; and probably no 
other country could havo. formed a Perez 
and an Avondano, nor have efteemed 
them as they deferve. A chara£ter of fuch 
high fenfibility, a difpofition fo kind and 
courteous, fo feeling and amiable, mull 
perhaps be proportionally weak and un¬ 
manly, efpecially under their prefent mode 
of education and government; yielding to 
every fenfual temptation, and as readily 
difpofed to repentance and contrition; 
modelled by, and proper fubje&s for, a 
prieftly government; feldom capable of a 
degree of perfeverance to be depended on ; 
children who rarely arrive at the age of 
maturity. Yet fuch a chara&er, fufcepti- 
ble of every impreffion, under a wife go¬ 
vernment. 
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vernment, if kept alert, and employed on 
proper objects, might be rendered as capable 
of virtue and exertion, as it is now fub- 
je& to vice and weaknefs. My prepoffe'f- 
fion of confidering them as an old French 
colony may be juftified by their hiftory. 
They conquered their country from the 
Moors, under princes of the houfe of Bur¬ 
gundy, who drew, and probably recruited, 
their forces from France. This, and their 
fubfequent connections with that nation, 
may partly account for the refemblance. 

There is fomething peculiarly affable and 
pleafing, tender and endearing, in the 
women of this country ; in their manner, 
voice, and tonverfation, efpecially among 
the higher ranks. Their fize is rather fmall, 
but their form frequently of an agreeable 
and elegant caff. But I do not mean to 
be particular concerning a people fo well 
known to many of our countrymen. More 
leffons and obfervations might doubtlefs be 
gathered by a longer refidence. The 
ufual rapid mode of travelling affords too 
little time to fee, and often too much to 
write. 
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LETTER VII. 

Of Books. Of Man. Portugal. Of So - 
defies. The World. Europe. Confer 
deracies. Letters. War. Travelling , 

&c. in. a variety of mifcellaneous Re- 
fe Elions, 


To Mr. A. J. 

I MEAN here to anfwer feveral of your 
laft in one, and to give you a few more 
lpofe hints and reflections, fuch as I wifh 
you to remember, chiefly from my com¬ 
mon-place book. The revifion of more 
notes of journies, fome to Italy and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, muft be left 
to another occafion; but the utility muft 
become more evident before it is undertaken. 
You have more writings already published, 
concerning thofe, and the other civilized 
parts of the world, than you can well 
digeft. I know not yet where you can 

find 
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find any good accounts of the Portuguefe 
authors, unlefs it be in Antoni, who 
includes thofe of Portugal with the 
Spaniih, I believe, as far as he goes; 
and we hope the fame method will be 
purfued by the academicians at Madrid, 
who are publifliing a new edition of this 
work, and that they will bring it farther 
down *. Portugal, you will find, has alfo 
had her period of learning, and fome good 
writers for their agej chiefly during her days 
of profperity, of her diflant difcoveries 
and conquefts. Arms, arts, letters, you 
fee, generally flourifh and decline together. 
They had fcientific writers the firft, and 
very foon after or almoft cotemporary 
with thofe of Italy; as Nunhez, or Nonius, 
to whom we owe the prefent excellent 
method of dividing our quadrants. He 
publilhed in 1537. 

Such are the books, after all, probably 
of the moft utility to man; thofe of arts 


* See accounts of Portuguefe authors, in a work enti¬ 
tled, Summario da Bibliotheca Lufitana, 4 vols* Lilhoa, 
1786. 
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and fciences. In confidering the imrnen* 
fity of other publications, I am often led 
to doubt whether their utility may not di- 
minifh with their number, till at lait the 
fpeculative and learned will write only for 
each other; while thofe who have other 
bufinefs to mind will defpair, at the fight 
of our immenfe increafing libraries, of any 
information that way, and the bulk of 
mankind remain dill more ignorant and in* 
different of what paffes among the learned. 
The'voluminous comments of the lad ages, 
and the trifling chit-chat dyle pf this, may 
fo fill the world with volumes as to frighten 
our idle fons from reading any of them. 
But let us hope that time will purge away 
the drofs and leave only the ufeful, and 
that our numerous works may be of more 
fervice to poderity than to us, when the 
eflence comes to be extra&ed and brought 
together. Hence good epitomes of pad 
knowledge become the mod ufeful publica¬ 
tions, as it is only by fuch means that 
fcience can be diffufed, and have beneficial 
influence on a whole nation. 
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I approve much of your reading Montefi* 
tjuieu, A. Fergufon, A. Smith,Hume, and 
Blackflone. As I would have you think as 
well as read, I fhould prefer the book that is 
the ofteneft turned down on the table, to 
take a tufn round the room, and that makes 
you dwell and feaft upon thinking. Take 
enlarged views of man, of the whole 
fpecies, as well as of nations, clafles, and* 
individuals 5 contemplate human nature 
and foeiety in the declining, and iti the 
advancing flate. When we confider the 
active principles in our nature, it is difficult 
to conceive how the human race can well 
become retrograde. Surely nothing lefs 
than the united efforts of tyranny and fu- 
pefftition, of paffion and ignorance, could 
deprive them of their natural habits of pur- 
fuing their Own intereft, and hence, when 
well underftood, that of the foeiety and of 
the fpecies. However, this is not rare, 
but frequent in the hiftory of mankind : 
their natural induftry is often fo checked 
and ftifled that the national flock dimi- 
nifhes, and the foeiety declines: we fee it 
in thefe two nations every flep we take. 

I i 2 Portugal, 
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Portugal, I am fometimes inclined to be¬ 
lieve recoverable, if its inhabitants, or 
rather government, could only be wife 
enough to preferve an intimate connection 
with England, and their enmity to Spain. 
Thence might proceed motives to ufeful 
exertion. By fome wife minifter, bred in 
England, they might in time obtain a free 
and fixed conftitution of government, as 
the only means of duration and profperity 
for this little nation and its colonies. No¬ 
thing elfe can give it ftrength to compenfate 
the want of fpace. 

But again, when we view human fociety 
on the other fide, and contemplate the nu¬ 
merous caufes of decline, as thofe of bad 
education ; the predominance of the felfifh 
principles over the benevolent; public 
abufes which by fo many ways creep in and 
multiply each other; the difficulties of com¬ 
bining liberty with fecurity, fufficient to 
awaken and fupport induftry; and even 
where thefe are once eftabliffied, we fee 
arts and luxury, fcience, dependence, and 
flavery, grow up together, or the wifdom 

of 
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of ages deftroyed by one foolifh meafure, 
or minifter: the ftandard of virtue, to 
which all muft in fome degree conform, 
we fee varying every age; at one time 
rigid and faVage, at another refined and 
relaxing, as ignorance and fuperftition re¬ 
tire to make way for knowledge and vici¬ 
ous indulgence; and thence the gradual 
decline of all public fpirit, which foon be¬ 
comes inefficient to contend with the pri¬ 
vate views and efforts of a few, to whom 
the many are at laft fubdued, fo as to baniffi 
again the fpirit of labour and exertion j till 
by degrees the prefent civilized and culti¬ 
vated countries become the prey of delpot- 
ifm and barbarous deferts once more, and 
thence new nations arife. So that we fee 
the moral world is probably more fubjedt 
to great, though gradual revolutions, than 
the natural. This circle muft perhaps be 
often repeated, and the hiftory of all be 
Well preferved, before we can eftablilh 
right principles on which (lability and im¬ 
provement at once depend. 
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Societies can never be formed by perfect 
wifdom. Colonies from cultivated nations 
may have fome advantages; and we ac- 
' cordingly find thole few, within the period 
of hiftory, to have made the quiekeft and 
greateft progrefs; as the Afiatic Greeks, 
Carthage, the Roman colonies, North 
America. But as they rauft always retain 
fome of their native vices, as well as im¬ 
provements, they muft therefore, perhaps, 
come foofler to decay. Some think that 
modern Europe may be already paft her 
meridian, and now on the decline ; and 
that'our fyftems of government and re¬ 
ligion are not capable of greater advances 
than what we have feen. Neighbouring 
nations gradually aflimilate,. though (low¬ 
ly ; but whether towards the belt or the 
worft among them, may yet be doubtful; 
whether thofe that rife, or thofe that de^ 
cline draw the reft after them; whether 
he that fubdues men by arms, artifice, or 
corruption, may not have more imitators 
than their greateft benefa<ftors who render 
them induftrious, free, and happy: One 
■warlike defpot myft produce others, 
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as his neighbours muft, for defence, imitate 
him in maintaining great and deftru&ive 
armies; and thefe, in the manner they are 
commonly raifed and conftrudted, generally 
tend ta ruin their own nations as muchjas 
their enemies. It is certainly of import¬ 
ance to know on what the fpirit of induftry, 
of improvement, and duration, depends. 
If there be a principle of univerfal efficacy 
throughout the moral as well as phyfical 
world, it feems to be that of mutual control. 
It feems effential to the exiftence and dura¬ 
tion of all political fyftems, and it would 
not be difficult to fhew how all nature is fup- 
ported by it. 

Freedom and fecurity being in fome de¬ 
gree incompatible, as a part muft be given 
up in order to fecure the remainder, the 
fecret feems to confift in knowing what, 
and how much that part lhould be. Hither¬ 
to we have probably been fomewhat mif- 
takeir in both. Till the great art of govern¬ 
ment becomes Amplified and arranged out 
of chaos and myftery, it will continue, like 
fome other arts^ to be adminiftered often 
I i 4 by 
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by ignorant and defigning empirics. We 
have certainly done more than all the other 
nations towards the difcovering and laying 
open the arcana of this great art; and it 
is gather furprifing that other legiflators 
have not been more folicitous to make ufe 
of our practical difcoveries. The wifdom 
and oeconomy of a political principle, like 
thofe of nature, muft be eftimated on the 
number and merits of the different pur- 
pofes it is calculated to anfwer. Some of 
thofe afcribed to our great Alfred, by their 
duration, and being ftill the beft parts of 
our police, feem to have been di&ated, by 
the true legiflative fpirit. It may ftill be a 
problem here in Europe, however the cafe 
may be determined in China, whether the 
government of good lawp, or good men, 
be the beft? Though both may be necef- 
fary, and each want the affiftance of the 
other, and the latter may be impoffible 
alone ; yet if either, and only one of them, 
were to be had, the latter would probably 
be the beft government of the two, if it 
could be prevented from declining into def- 
potifm. As laws advance and multiply, 

manner# 
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manners have often been obferved to de¬ 
cline. The beft fyftem would be that which 
produced the moft wife and good men. 
There is a fpirit compofed of juftice and 
humanity which comprehends almoft all 
virtues, and which, if once generally at¬ 
tained, would fuppjy the place of many 
laws; and men w.ould then look for hap- 
pinefs from their own virtues, talents, and 
exertions; and not from fortune or de¬ 
pendence, nor from vice, intrigue, or ar¬ 
tifice. 

What a lhame to the human race to fee 
fo fmall a part of our globe yet peopled 
and cultivated! fo few of the people, pro¬ 
perly civilized and improved, and their 
fmall improvements confined to fo few and 
far diftant fpots, feparated by immenfe de- 
ferts, only parts of which are barely oc-, 
cupied by fome wandering tribes of beings 
often fcarcely human. Except China, fome 
parts of India, and of Europe, the reft is 
yet a barren wafte, rendered only the more 
gloomy by fuch fcattered inhabitants, or 
by containing here and there a parcel of 

oppreffed 
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opprefled people, the fubje&s of defpotifm. 
And even in the moft improved parts of 
the world, perhaps, there is fcarce a majo¬ 
rity who have acquired wants enough to 
gain the proper habits of a continued in- 
duftry; and above half the people would 
willingly remain deprived of moft of what 
we ftiould confider as the common necef- 
faries of life, rather than work for them. 
But even when men remain, or are re¬ 
duced by opprellion to the lowed ftat£, to 
indolent, felfilh, and malevolent beings, or 
to the character of Haves, they are rarely 
even then fo bad as their fuperiors affedt to 
confider them ; and they might be -more 
readily improved by gentle and confidential 
treatment, than by loads of penal laws, 
which only make them worfe; or by multi¬ 
plying their chains as they become lefs able 
to break or to bear them. To change the 
habits of a whole people can only be done 
by working on the rifing generations ; but 
that again is an art now little attempted or 
underftood, and is generally left to chance, 
or to teachers whofe views and intereft may 
tend to keep them ignorant, or lead them 

aftray. 
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aftray. The vulgar, or common run of 
legiflators, feem to think that the people 
can never be too much kept under. They 
muft doubtlefs be regulated and controlled, 
but for their own benefit, that they may 
not by their excefles deftroy their own 
weight and importance; an importance 
which we, in particular, muft fupport, with 
all its inconveniencies, if we mean to avoid 
the fate of other nations. But then their 
power and influence muft adt always by 
intermediate inftruments, by their legal 
agents. I know not how our government 
could be fo awkward and imprudent as to 
provoke their late attempts to a£t by them- 
felves, and in a political capacity, for 
which they are as totally unfit as they 
are qualified for certain civil and local 
functions. 

Some of the nations of antiquity rofe to 
vigour and eminence by the diredt road of 
virtue, by encouraging the nobleft and 
ipoft mainly difpofitions. Perhaps there 
was no other way left for us felfifh and 
degenerated moderns to emerge from 

Gothic 
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Gothic barbarifm,- but by the avaricious 
fpirit of commerce and gain. By this we 
have rifen, and by its effefts we muft pro¬ 
bably fall: for commerce and the arts 
have a tendency, without fome wife re¬ 
gulations, gradually to corrupt, debilitate, 
and finally to enflave mankind; and we 
may already too plainly perceive, in fome 
of the foremoft nations, the footfteps of 
luxury and depravity, of tyranny and 
public abufes, which may overtake and flop 
the progrefs of arts and induftry. 

Though no fyftem of government can 
be invented that will go on well, and as 
it were of itfelf, without a good head, or 
without fome wifdom in its leaders; yet 
we know that a conftitution may exift in 
which the common defeats of human na¬ 
ture may be provided for, and which a bad 
leader may not be able to deftroy, and by 
which an indifferent one may maintain the 
ground already gained, till a, better guide 
arrive to cairfy us on to farther improve¬ 
ments. 


A general 
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A general and perpetual congrefs, by 
representatives from all the European ftates, 
however impracticable at prefent, fhould 
not however be loft fight of. You know 
it was attempted by the Greeks, and with 
fome fuccefs. If Europe fhould continue 
to improve in knowledge and wifdom, and 
acquire the habits of freedom, we may 
conceive fuch a wife inftitution to become 
practicable, and thence may proceed im- 
menfe benefits to mankind, and the perfec¬ 
tion of human government; that of each 
nation may be improved to the higheft by 
the wifdom of the whole ; all may thence 
become properly connected in policy and 
free intercourfe of wants and knowledge, 
and one whole quarter of the world enjoy 
the beft form of government that is poffible 
among men. The idea might ferve, at 
leaft, as a point from which may be mea- 
fured the degrees of our political progref$ 
and perfection. Indeed fomething fimilaf 
already exifts in the endeavours of all to 
preferve a balance of power, which is of 
great effeCt and importance to the educa¬ 
tion and liability of the different nations. 

Con- 
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Confederacies have not yet been foiind 
to be fo ftrong, fo unitable, nor fo dur J 
able, as might be expeCted : but a more 
perfect union, on our plan, by reprefenta- 
tives with fufficient powers, and yet un¬ 
der proper control, feems capable of more 
perfection and extenfion than is hitherto 
known or imagined. The chief defeds in 
the northern ideas of government, in Ger¬ 
many, Holland, &c. feem to confift in the 
want of the fafe methods, and a liberal 
confidence, to delegate reprefentatives with 
fufficient powers to legiflate for them, and 
reformTheir conftitutions where necelfary. 
They want to enjoy the benefits of a- great 
fovereignty, without granting the autho¬ 
rity necelfary to produce it. Until thefe 
little fovereignties, or tyrannies, of which 
the great one confifts, give up to a proper 
legiflature for the whole, a fufficient power 
to make laws, and can relinquifh the plea* 
fures of oppreffing their fubjeCts, they can¬ 
not expeCt to have a free, a happy, nor a 
powerful government. 

As a great deal depends on the education 
and employment of the lower ranks of 

people, 
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people, the prefent deficiencies in thefe 
may be fufficient to flop the progrefs of 
mankind. Befides the nature and proper 
diftribution of employment, the quantity 
or proportion of it may be of great confe- 
quence. Thofe who are totally occupied 
in procuring fubfiftence can have no exer¬ 
tions to fpare for the public, unlefs thofe 
Very exertions for exiftente chance to have 
a tendency that way, which fortunately is 
often naturally the cafe in well-regulated 
focieties. But matters might furely be fo 
ordered that all might have fome time to 
fpare for education, and all be induced to 
acquire the important habits of doing fome- 
thing in a direct manner for the good of 
the whole. 

But the remarkable conclufions to be 
drawn from thefe Letters feem to be, that the 
improvement of the world depends raoft on 
education, and principallyon that ofprinces, 
of women, and of the lower clafles; and 
then on legiflation, the form and formation 
of which feem to be of the utmoft importance. 
Propagating the knowledge of mathematics, 
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and of muflc, feems likewife of more con- 
fequence than is generally imagined. 

Your doubts concerning the decline of 
Europe are very natural. I am glad you 
refled: on fuch comprehenfive fubjeds. It 
may depend much on what we call acci¬ 
dent. Though the torrent of manners is 
not to be flopped, yet we fometimes fee a 
Angle event, or an individual, may give a 
turn to the tide. A Angle battle, a Pitt, 31 
Frederic, or a North American revolution, 
may give a conflderabie bias to opinions, 
to many nations, and to an age. Yes; the 
improvements in war are as neceflary, and 
conftitute as eflential a part of the whole 
advancement of the fpecies, as thofe of any 
other art; and are neceflary to the pre- 
fervation of fociety, and of all the other 
arts. As war improves, conquefts become 
more difficult. The taking a town may 
coft greater time and expence now than 
formerly a kingdom. 

Your projed and manner of travelling 
to improve the world as well as yourfelf, 
may do well enough as a half ferious joke. 

8 There 
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There have been people romantic enough 
to accompany you ; but I doubt your find¬ 
ing any fuch at prefent, except perhaps 
fome odd man in your own ifland. Where- 
ever you go* I think you will find that the 
art which moft impedes all the reft, is that 
of government. Till the true legiflative 
fpirit revive, the world cannot advance; 
nor till the few nations that you fee im¬ 
prove only by that fpirit, can carry the 
reft along with therm A government can 
improve perhaps only by frequent renova¬ 
tions, and reverting repeatedly to the- firft 
principles of natural liberty and juftice; 

. and you will find ijo fuch provifion yet any 
where, nearly fufficient for the purpofe. But 
there may be fome hope for pofterity. This 
is a writing, an experimenting, and rather a 
fenfible, though a trifling age, and may 
hoard up the means of future legiflative im- 
proyements ; and may furnifh the neceflary 
information, and the true patriotic zeal, to 
fome liberal and philofophic prince, if fuch 
ean be produced in fpite of the difadvan- 
tages attending on courts, their birth and 
fituation. But on the other hand, we have 
Vol. II. K k reafon 
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reafoft to dread a decline, and may doubt 

if letters ,J arid knowledge' be f© diffiifed 

and cftablilhed as'neVer to be loft, when 
* * 

we confider on what precarious tenure they 
jrfe held. A niiftaken monarch, of minifter, 
the accidental conqueft of a ftupid general, 
or the deftrudHve ? hand of defpotifm, may 
foon banifh and Ihut them all out. Law, 
police, fcience, arts, all that complex fyfteih 
has vanilhed from thefe rich Spanilh plains, 
as from thofe of Fez, Campania, Greece, 
where they were thought to be fixed for 
ever. 

I leave you to determine thefe, and 
many other points, I hope, from farther 
experience and reflexion. You may, in 
time, be able to judge whether the chances 
are in favour of good education and .public 
virtue, or the contrary ; how long the 
abufes of tyranny may be reftrained by 
mutual fear and fhame, or by a livelier fenfe 
of honour and juftice, or by gentler man¬ 
ners, than formerly j whether the declihe 
of morals may not accompany the propels 
of arts and knowledge, and the people be 
5 ingenious 
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ingenious ^nd induftrious, yet weak and 
Yieiowfe, as we fee in jfbme manufacturing 
town s ;•—how long they may be protected 
bydhejarts which furvive, and fupply tl>e 
decay. ,qf military virtue; and without the 
kelp ,qf an.pipjeipy,, how long,they may.be 
in ; conquering,themfelves, in changing their 
nature and character, and thence the faGe 
of the country. We kqow from hiftory 
the poffibility of fuch a a progrefs. Or, if 
you fhould think the world improving, 
you may be able to guels how long Europe 
may be in collecting and diffufing know¬ 
ledge and virtue enough to perfeCt a fyftem 
of government for herfelf; if we may foon 
hope to fee tyranny and ignorance quietly 
vanquilhed, and nations change and im¬ 
prove their governments with eafe and 
tranquillity, without civil wars and blood- 
(hed. 

: 1 ( do. not difapprote of your difliking 
% florid ftyle jnqw in life, for which I 
think our language fo little adapted. We 
have doubtlefs a great deal of good writing 
in* this age, though much of if is too fine; 

K ka and 
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and this meets with fo great approbation, 
that I dread a decline, l hnd that we may be 
encouraged to go on'refining and orna¬ 
menting till we arrive at a depraved tafte 
in writing’'*as in the other arts, for they 
are all connected. I have told you how I 
think this progrefs may be retarded or di¬ 
rected, by the education and aflfftance of 
the other fex. Read, by all means, the 
beft writers on thefubjeCt of language, 4 s 
Blair, though fometimes trifling; Lords 
Kaimes and Monboddo, though often wild 
and fanciful, yet ingenious. But I want 
you to follow me in the ftudy of matter 
more than of manner; to look beyond ftyle, 
and as you write, ofj:en feem to forget it. If 
the candid, who read and follow us, do not 
like wife forget it, we fhall only have miffed 
our aim ; another may fucceed : brevity and 
fimplicity, and a,certain contempt of finery 
and affectation, are not lefs the true genius 
and forte of our language. I know nop that 
any of us have yet produced, in Englifh 
profe, the true language of genius, with¬ 
out bordering on frenzy or madnefs. "We 
have had writers equal and fimilar to T)e 

Thous, 
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Thous, MezerayS, Davilas, and even Cre- 
billons; but,have.any of us written like 
Montefquieu, Voltaire, Rouffeau, or Bec- 
caria ? with, all the bripf and fimple pre- 
cifion, yet temperate lire ,qf g^ius and 
judgment? though our language is certain¬ 
ly capable of all thefe, at lead equally with 
theirs. I Ihould perhaps coqfideir Swift 
fometimes, and a few; of our mathematical 
or fcientifip writers, as. having come the 
neareft to what I mean. 

A good writer in any original flyle has 
generally too much influence, and fets the 
fafnion for too long a time, till his man¬ 
ner is vtforn to rags by his ihiitators. Moll 
of our writers, for fome time paft, have 
tired us with perpetual attempts at wit and 
banter, hecaufe Swift and Addifon did fo 
with fuccefs; and now, I fuppofe, we mutt: 
all for a long time go upon (lilts, becaufe J— 
and G— bave done'fo with fome effedl, 
though with fo little grace and good tafte; 
and our writers, imitators of thofe different 
matters, may probably long be divifible 
into two clafles, Jlalkers and trifiers , till 

Klc 3 
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cecononiieal Nature’ fhalt «a|jstMtt‘ipwpduce 
forrte other original -genius for us- all to 
follow'. 


ffeat* you will iuid tile commercial! idea* 
of thefe two nations as yet too far/behind 
the ? liberal principles of Adam Smithy, to 
admit’ of any of the fdaemes of mutual ad* 
Vdttta^ which you would propofe. As they 
&SW£lhafdly yet got beyond their own old 
engrofling or hoarding fyftem, and only 
fdme are beginning to reafon upon the 
pedlar fyjlem of eonfidering a favourably 
balance in money, and the manufacturing 
every thing they want for themfelves, as 
the only tell of national profperity, we can¬ 
not 1 expeCt they will yet enter into any 
liberal or mutual beneficial plan of inter* 
courfe and exchange; elpecially while any 
planjthat \ypi|JdL enrich the people is not 
probably the objeCt of thofe j who govern 
theimj 


Hfcfwe more time and Ipace, I Ihould 
probably chufe to lay before you a ftill 
greater variety of general ideas and doubt¬ 
ful 
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ful opinions to enter the world /v?&fo r and 
to be determined hy your future experi¬ 
ence, to ferve as motives to enquiry, and 
as food for reflection, in the courfe of your 
travels. If any of yauihouki think I have 
been harping too much on the theme of 
government, you muft alii bear a fliare 
the blame for your inftigation.loljf we 
Englifli do not make fomething of that 
theme, I fear none elfe will. The feeing 
Other nations fo ignorant of the fubjeCt in¬ 
duces us to dwell mere upon it. On our 
return, I fuppofe we fhall forget and ne- 
gleCt it as completely as any of you 5 for 
I think thefe fubjeCts are wearing out of 
fafliion in our country, while they are quite 
thq ton everywhere elfe, efpecjally fince 
this American difpute began. - 0 fc^rod* 
Three things I have yet to recommend 
to you young travellers, and your friends: 
The firft is, the common injunction of ac¬ 
quiring a general knowledge of your own 
country beforp you leave it, which I fear 
is not yet much better executed for being 
often repealed and generally known. 
Secondly, for you who have wives and fa- 
K, k 4 ' milies, 
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milies, or female relations,to take them with 
you, if poflible; or to join fome family 
party. The ladies and a domcftic way of 
life will oblige you to become acquainted 
with many things and perfons, of confer 
queace to a knowledge of the wprld, and 
which you would overlook in running 
through a country en garden. The third 
is, to fix your refidence for a time in foihe 
part of a country before you begin to exa*r 
mine it, for many and obvious reafons, 
By this mode of mixing refidence with 
travel, you .may acquire a knowledge of 
fome countries, and make up, as it were, 
in depth what may be wanting in diftance. 
Thofe who travel for real improvement 
and information, fhould go abroad twice 
or three times in their lives, viz. whep very 
young, to form the organs of fpeech to 
languages; and then between twenty an^l 
thirty years of age, to learn what is ufeful, 
or at leaft to obferve how. things may be 
feen and examined another time ; for every 
country, in order to be well known, muft 
be vifited twice at leaft, 
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JERSEY. 
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To A. J, 

SIR, Nov. 1787. 

I AM glad to fee you, and others, be¬ 
coming more interefted and active in 
promoting the profperity of our diftant 
coafts and iflands, and that both the public 
and individual attention may in time reach 
the appendages and extremities of the king¬ 
dom j fo that the lofs of a diftant empire 
may poffibly be attended with the improve¬ 
ment of that at home, which is probably of 
far more importance to us, Thefe illands 
in our channel,-which we ftill poflefs, are 
certainly of great utility and credit to us 
as a commercial and maritime nation. The 
whole cltrfter of ifles that form the Britifh 

empire, 
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empire, has oft late 1 begun to feel and to 
ihew a progrefs ..andr degree of power un¬ 
known before, and if they could all be 
properly united apd governed, and public 
wifdom accompany the pfogrefs of the 
other arts, they may in a century more 
ferve the world as a pattern, and contribute 
more hthan all uthe other nations towards 
improving the reft of mankind. But this 
empire cannot probably exert above half 
its beneficial influence on the world, nor 
can its internal improvements advance with 
above half the celerity of which they are 
capable, till all its parts are properly united 
in one well-balanced legiflature, The 
quick and progreflive rife and improve¬ 
ment of the nation, fince the union of the 
principal illand, has been very remarkable; 
and let us hope the reft, Ireland not ex- 
cepted^ will all in time be fo united m a 
ftmilar, or perhaps a better and more inti¬ 
mate manner, as fcience and liberal prin¬ 
ciples fhall gradually prevail over prejudice 
and ignorance. Thefe fmaller iflartds that 
furrpund 1 the greater ihould certainly be fo 

united 
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tftiited artd ftfprefepfidv : r The did:suit parts 
of the Apreqit^t^ perha ps agreater pro* 

pbrtihn of the p&bfife attention arid eficou- 
rri^ement f than the reft, in order to bring 
them: nearer to a pah with'the more central 
parts lor .their' mutual'benefit: and it af¬ 
fords pleafure to fee ftich maxim-s begin to 
prevail, and hopes that even the Highlands 
of Scotland will net be much 1 hanger ne¬ 
glected. And let not the liberal minds 
give up in defpair, though they Ihould be 
repeatedly difappointed. The different at¬ 
tempts and difappointments will not be en¬ 
tirely loft. They call the public attention, 
arid produce repeated difcuffions: men are 
thence better prepared to take advantage of 
accidents. Ignorance, public abufes, and 
the remains of feudal tyranriy, may thus in 
time be gradually overcome, and at length 
be banifhed even from the'extremities of 
all the Britifh dominions. 

The immerous beauties of this little ifland 
I fjiall not attempt to defcribe. The rocky 
promontories, and estenfivq amphitheatrical 

fandy 
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iandy bays of its coaft* the ihteycnal little 
fliady vales and firearm, are all remarkably 
beautiful. The whole is perhaps too mucfy 
covered' with .wood; the divilions of the 
land too fmall: the numerous fences plant- 
edwith trees* together with the roads,: oc¬ 
cupy probably one-fourth of the ifland. The 
fea feems gaining on ,tbe weft end, near St. 
Owen’s- Bay. The natural hiftory and pro¬ 
duce would require more attention than 
we can fpare, and probably deferve it. 
Thefe- iflands are obvioully the ..tops of 
marine mountains, and fimilar to thofe of 
the Pyrenees, &c. confifting of a few dif¬ 
ferent kinds of perhaps primitive rock, 
thrown up in confufed heaps or Ihattered 
mafles. Where any ftrata are perceptible, 
they are nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon. 

Of the ftate of fociety and government, 
I lhaH only give you a few of my ufual 
loofe remarks. Thefe iflands have been 
held as a remnant of Normandy, by what 
accidental care and good fortune it is need- 
lefs here to trace. Their form of governs 
7 ment 
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ment is ah old feud&l ariftocracy, eftablifh- 
ed by king John, with the* legiflative, the 
judicial, and, 1 * for a time, the' executive 
powers, in the fame body of people, as 
was the mode in thofe times of wftr and 
ignorance. They have been coflfidered as 
belonging not to our legiflature, but to the 
crown, and have generally been under the 
adminiftration or fuperintendence of the 
privy council, which is not I believe 1 allow¬ 
ed to be very well conftituted even for„a 
court of law ; how well calculated to be 
a legiflative body I will not pretend to de¬ 
termine. The moft democratic govern¬ 
ment mull perhaps become ariftocratic in 
fome degree; the degrde and form of 
which is of great importance. When it 
can be properly divided into an upper and 
lower part,, feparate, independent, and 
nearly balanced, and under the control 
properly limited of one head,, the fyftem 
may become nearly complete: but here, 
the two latter are defedive. The upper 
and lower parts, the Peers and Commons, 
fit together, and the ariftocratic part com¬ 
monly governs, as ufual in this form: the 


yet 
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yet ill-defined powers of the head is divid¬ 
ed between a goyCro©r> and a bajly, who 
generally adt by deputies: This ftmnlacre 
of a jWmftitution deceives at firft view with 
fame. appearance of control and balance, of 
forms*,]:elections, .(‘ judges; but thefe are 
chiefly fallacies, and the whole has been 
too often found tq be little better than a 
tyrannical ariftocfacy. The ftates or legis¬ 
lature confifts of twelve jurats, elected by 
the whole ifland for life,—of twelve clergy i 
and of twelve members called conftables, 
one ele&ed by each parifh for three years, 
with the lieutenant-baily who holds the 
ftates. The clergy are probably the beft 
informed part of this legiflature, and can 
have but few interefted views. Where 
there are no places or preferment for them, 
apd their livings being very final], it feems 
their mtereft To be popular among their 
parishioners; they are generally now on 
the fide of the people, and feem to be pro¬ 
portionally difliked by the feigneurs. Their 
bifliop, viz. of Winchefter, furely otight to 
vifit them fometimes, and they ftiould have 
more ftudents at oiir uruverfities, where 

there 
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there is Only! a Scanty provifion of three 
fcUowfhipsj andntwejTM^pcror. fcholaTfhips, 
for the two iiflands. The judicial; power, 
or. royal court, is only ascertain number of 
the jurats,, who, in this, capacity,i.cannot be 
expected always to forget f their political or 
party fpirit; ' and ^aacdcdin^y they have 
often, tried theirsjudicial povfeer to promote 
their political views and influence,u and 
caufes are frequently, decided irTfavouriof 
their own party. As legiflators, or as judges, 
they are placed; in.a cruel and difficult fitua- 
tion, and if they have been fometimess ty¬ 
rannical and unjuft, their political conftitu* 
tion is perhaps more in fault than theywjjril 

r- ’ 

In order to procure juftice and freedom, 
the efficient government, of whatever 
form, fhould be under fome control, or it 
will degenerate into tyrannyfuch is man. 
This ariftocracy has been formerly long 
in the habits of governing without any 
fufficipnt, reftraint; and though a fpirit pf 
liberty and oppofition has at length found 
its way hither, and. the jurats have loft th^r 
great influence in the dates, yet they may 

again 
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again recover it, and refu'me their wontecf 
defpotic fway, if the privy council fhould 
be too partial to the ariftocratic part.' 
Their prefent fituation, full of perpetual 
ftruggles between the governing and po¬ 
pular parties, creates violent heats and ani- 
mofities, and threatens dangerous confufion* 
as ufual in fmall places, efpecially if no 
umpire of fufficient authority and influence 
is prefent to decide the conteft, and with 
wifdom enough to^preferve the balance* 
The reftoring and fupporting their ancient 
tyranny can hardly now be intended, as 
fome of them fufpedtj being a meafure fo 
highly unworthy an Englifh government* 
and could only be effected by fuch violent 
means as would in thefe days difgrace any 
nation. The only remedy is to mend their 
-conftitution, and give them fome Englifh 
laws, which is now rnuch defired by many. 
Juries, in the way which they themfelves 
propofe, and which were anciently in ufe 
here ap in Normandy, would probably 
anfwer well enough for them, viz. in cafes 
where defired by the parties. It may be 
alleged, that in fuch fmall places their de- 

cifions 
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cifions would ftill be only the voice of 
party ; but thefe, by being generally the 
opinion of a majority, would probably be 
nearly and often right, and would be lefs 
partial than the judgment of arbitrary and 
interefted magiftrates. 

• Such a bafelefs fabric as this old French 
ariftocracy is not now long to be fupported, 
and was only practicable in the hands of 
wifdom or artifice, and experience ; but 
muft crumble to pieces if it fhould repeat¬ 
edly fall under the guidance of folly, vanity, 
paflion, or inexperience, and ftill more if 
under all thefe together. 

It might be owing to the tyranny, in- 
fufficieucy, or non-refidence of former go¬ 
vernors, that their power has been divid¬ 
ed : the civil part has been given to a 
baily who holds the ftates* &c. by deputy; 
and little elfe befides the military part, re¬ 
mains to the governor. FJrilefs thefe two 
chance to be very wife and temperate 
men, they muft be at perpetual war. 
In the body politic, there is no fupplying 
the want or deficiency of a head : every 
fubftitute or contrivance for that purpofe 
Vo l. II. L 1 can 
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can form only a monfter which cannot 
live long. It is better there be always a. 
neceffity for a good head, to .oblige fove- 
reigns to look out for proper governors, 
and not indulge them in thinking their 
fools or favourites fufficient. Befides, we 
Ihould attend to the change of times and 
manners for many obvious reafons. Even 
proper military lieutenant-governors may 
now perhaps be more eafily found than 
lieutenant-bailies above mediocrity, or fuf- 
ficiently qualified for the head of fuch a 
ftate. The army may now produce as 
many men of fufficient probity, honour, 
and general knowledge, as any other line 
of life. It is not to be eafily underftood 
why we have been fo backward in giving 
thefe people the fame kind of government 
with our other iflands, by a governor, 
fenate, and alfembly. 

Ifi every country and form of rule, there 
ought perhaps to be complaints and abufes 
enough to feed and maintain an oppofition 
as a watch and control upon power; and 
when oppofition is increafed to a ma¬ 
jority, by the increafe of abufes, they are 
thus often redrelfed. This oppofition having 
6 of 
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of late grown up to a majority, under 
every disadvantage, marks that it is high 
time to change and improve their conftjtu- 
tion. Though thefe poor people may not 
have fo much to complain of as they ima¬ 
gine, or as might be expected under fo 
imperfect a government; though they may 
naturally magnify their own evils and fuf- 
ferances; yet they ought furely to have at 
leaft fome of them redreffed. They might 
fucceed better, perhaps in every fenfe, with 
more patience and moderation; but thefe 
qualities may be more difficult to acquire 
in proportion to the fmallnefs of the So¬ 
ciety, and defe&ive form of its conftitu- 
tion. This is not a government of laws, 
but of perfons, which ufually degenerates 
into tyranny. They can hardly indeed be 
faid to have any laws, except a few orders 
of council, and fome vague and uncertain 
old cuftoms, which are naturally negle&ed 
and forgotten by an arbitrary government. 
But fince Colonel Campbell, their lieu¬ 
tenant-governor in 1761, firft encouraged 
an oppofition to the reigning magiftrates, 
their minds and views have been gradually 
opening, and they have caught a little of 
L 1 2 that 
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that fpirit of freedom and difcuffion which 
furrounds them in Europe ; and it feertts 
rather furprifing, that our government has 
not yet encouraged their efforts, nor fecond- 
ed that gentleman’s benevolent endeavours, 
and has been lb remifs in granting them 
more of our laws and conftitution. How¬ 
ever, their legiflative ideas feem to be ad¬ 
vancing by their contentions, more than 
for centuries before. The principles and 
improvements of the age muft probably, 
in time, reach thefe iflands. 

Though they may yet be confidered as 
children in politics, and unfit to govern 
themfelves; though they may not all fuf- 
fciently confider the long gradation ne- 
ceffary to perfection in domeftic policy, 
nor the difficulties, or rather impoflibility 
of adopting, at once, all the laws and con¬ 
ftitution of England, which have required 
the progreffion of ages to attain the prefent 
degree of excellence, and which their ftate 
is not yet ripe for; this perhaps ought to 
coft them much time and pains, and muft 
prove the refult of gradual experience. 
However, fqme of them are fenfible of this, 

and 
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and wifti it to be gradual. You might 
begin either by granting them the juries 
they defire, or by improving their conftitu- 
tion only by a fmall alteration in its form ; 
by feparating the {fates into two houfes, 
with a governor only; and the other ne- 
cefiary changes would gradually follow of 
courfe. To do this in the wifeft and moft 
■temperate manner, fend them proper com- 
miflioners firft to examine and report. 

Many think the form of government im¬ 
material, if the people are contented. You 
know I do not think fo ; but even that 
excufe for {landing ftill, or for checking 
the natural human progrefs, will probably 
loon be removed ; for much of the world 
feem now to be changing their ideas very 
fall, on thefe fubje&s. In this progrefs, 
the wifeft rulers will give way to fome of 
the inevitable innovations, and will attempt 
only to limit the degree, and reftrain the 
impetuofity, but not forcibly oppofe the 
carrying of fome fpeculations into pra&ice. 
If any of them are really great, thefe will 
ftep forward and become the leaders of 
' temperate reformation; they will eftablilh 
and repair, but not deftroy fy Items, and 
will become great legiflators, and the re- 
L 1 3 founcler§ 
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founders of lafting nations. The gradual 
improvement of man, of the fociety or 
the fpecies, is an interefting progrefs, in 
which the knowledge of his own errors is 
the firft ftep ; and to which the theories, 
and even hints of fpeculation, and the fafts 
of experience, are all equally neCe-flary and 
conducive. In this progrefs, political and 
legiflative knowledge feems to be the moft 
neceflary, and hitherto the moft deficient. 
But all the aftiftance of fuch knowledge 
cannot perhaps be cxpe£ted till education 
is better underftood, T nor till theory is more 
generally joined with pra&ice, ftudy with 
experience and travel. I could fometimes 
with no man to be admitted as a magiftrate, 
more than a pallor, who had not palled 
feme certain degree or examination at an 
univerfity, if we did not fee that numbers 
may take that road and bring away very 
little ufeful fcience : and yet fome of thefe 
may become even minifters Of ftate long 
before they know on what the profperity 
of a nation depends. Such knowledge is 
not to be found ready for ufe in books and 
college le&ures, nor in the huge volumes 
of the law r , however neceflary thefe may 
be, as a foundation for experience to build 

upon. 
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upon. Hence our political and commer¬ 
cial principles have been fo often deficient. 
It may require yet much more time, and 
a more general information, to banifh all 
the remains of our monopolizing corpora¬ 
tion ideas of commerce and balance of 
trade, founded on opinions and fentiments 
unworthy a Jew ,pedler, viz. on' a mean 
jealoufy of all the world, and wifhing no 
nation to have a profit or favourable balance 
but ourfelves; and it was fhameful to fee 
minifters, not very long ago, reafoning 
from the ideas of the meanefl monopolift, 
defirous that other nations fhould take our 
manufactures, and make nothing for them- 
felves that fhould enable them to pay us: 
whereas it might eafily be fhewn that the 
higheft cultivation and induftry of the 
world ‘would proportionally increafe the 
commerce of all nations. From the fame 
kind of narrow principles have proceed¬ 
ed much of our politics of late, endea¬ 
vouring to engrofs the trade and depend¬ 
ence of colonies and diftant countries, to 
our mutual difadvantage. It is to be feared 
there are ftill fome who think we were 
wrong in permitting to our colonies fuch 
good forms of government by which they 
I. 1 4 profpered 
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profpered fo faft, and became more inde¬ 
pendent on our caprices; but chiefly by 
our own folly and tyranny they were fe- 
parated from us before their time. Thofe 
people would have had us imitate Spain, 
and fecure the dependence of our colonies 
by their poverty and depopulation. Will 
it be believed by pofterity, that fuch fenti- 
ments prevailed in the firft nation of the 
world during the eighteenth century ? Such 
maxims and events are certainly of hiftori- 
cal importance, and fhould be held up to 
pofterity in their proper colours. But let 
us hope our public councils will now im¬ 
prove, as general knowledge and more li¬ 
beral legiflative principles gradually prevail 
in the world, and that the times are nearly 
paft which produced ftamp a£ts, Quebec 
bills, and fuch proceedings as loft us an 
empire. Let us give way, or rather take 
the lead in the improvements of the age, 
Myftery and oppreflion cannot long fu'o- 
fift, nor fucceed as hitherto, in thefe in- 
veftigating and enlightened times, and muft 
probably be gradually relinquifhed, and 
banilhed from the art of governing man¬ 
kind. How much better to lead than be 

driven. 
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driven, and to beftow in time with a good , 
grace what muft at length be, as it were, 
extorted by the general voice ? Even when 
a Conway ftiall be no more, though vir¬ 
tue and fcience fhall then drop a tear, other 
friends to liberty and juftice will arife, to 
fupport and extend their reviving princi¬ 
ples, and who will lead your long-negle£t- 
ed illanders into the general legiflature, or 
to all the benefits of the Britilh laws and 
government. There is a kind of liberality, 
which is the higheft wifdom, in politicos, 
and though not yet much known, may in 
time prevail. Let us be timely wife, and 
grant profperity to the remoteft parts of the 
empire, at prefent difintereftedly, for their 
benefit, but which will in time refult to the 
good of the whole. The political heart, 
that lhall freely circulate blood and life to 
the extremities, will have it returned with 
'double vigour and advantage. Grant them, 
by degrees, all the freedom, immunities, 
and good government they defire; you will 
reap the profit in the courfe of time, and 
of their natural progrefs, without any of 
the njercantile infidious arts or monopoliz¬ 
ing Adulations, 


I think 
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I think I find here molt of ray old poli¬ 
tical principles confirmed by experience, 
and on a fcale neither too fmall for fair ex¬ 
periment, nor too large for the eye to take 
in by comparative views, nor too full of 
uncertainty from the complication of dif¬ 
ferent qaufes. In mofl old eftablifhments, 
in all tinfair modes ; of government, but 
efpeciajly in ariftocracies, there is a natural 
tendency to keep things as they are, and 
hence to exclude almoft all improvements 
by which the rulers fear they may chance to 
lofe. fome power or influence. They are 
naturally jealous of the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the rich bourgeois or par¬ 
venus^ and of every innovator or improver. 
Herej they are accordingly jealous even of 
the commerce that would finally enrich 
themfelves, and of the very learning and 
the fchools that would enlighten and im¬ 
prove all. This is the fmall working 
model of a- great nation. We fee human 
nature at work as we do bees through the 
glafs hive. There doubtlefs muft always 
be a difference of rank among men in fo- 
ciety; but on the proper regulation and 
limitation of that difference will depend 

much 
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much of their progrefs and political hap- 
pinefs. Whether the people are mod happy 
in flavery or in freedom, was once dilut¬ 
ed in the countries that are now the freeft 
and mod civilized, and is difputed ftill in 
Ruffia, Poland, the Weft Indies, &c. That 
they are more aCtive and induftriotis with 
liberty and fecurity, can now hardly be 
doubted. In every fociety there is a na¬ 
tural tendency and progreffion towards an 
injurious difference, an increafing inequa¬ 
lity in rank and riches. The belt govern¬ 
ments will be known by their contriving 
juft and gentle limits and obftruCHons to 
this evil, and that ftiall raife andfupport 
the pdor and helplefs againft the rich and 
powerful, between whom there is always 
a fecret, but very unequal war and enmity. 
We may doubt if there be any govern¬ 
ment yet eftablifhed, that is completely 
adequate to this talk, but we may prefume 
that pur own comes the neareft to it, and 
may hope it will come nearer ftill. But I 
am perhaps too eafily led into general 
reflections, in fearch of pradical truths, 
and principles of importance. You know 
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I confider the art or fcience of legiflation 
as yet in its infancy. 

The things that are wanting to make 
thefe poor iflanders as happy as nature al¬ 
lows, may be few though eflential. A 
mediocrity, rather bordering on poverty, 
with a purity and fimplicity of manners, 
feem to prevail here. A divifion of pro¬ 
perty, uncommonly minute, provides a 
fort of independent fubfiftence for a greater 
number than is almoft anywhere to be 
found on an equal fpacQ of territory. The 
ancient flaviflh conditions of fome of their 
tenures ihould be abolifhed, as the labour 
due to the feigneur , and, the corn rents, 
&c. Thefe, few fmall alterations, with the 
trials by jury, fome Englifh laws, and 
perhaps members of parliament, may form 
nearly the fum of what they want at pre- 
fent; as thefe would gradually bring the 
other requifites towards making them more 
induftrious, populous, and more import¬ 
ant iflands to England, Their poor and 
parfxmonious appearance, and modes of 
Jiving, of drefs, of farming, their utenfds, 
manners, &c. feem all as yet a little too 
much in the French ftyle. They ought 

furely, 
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furely, by this time, to have been more 
like Engliffi people. Our government has 
certainly been the mod to blame in this. 

I doubt we are conftitutionally inadequate 
or unfit for the management of foreign 
pofleffions, till they are incorporated in 
our legiflature, and thence all become gra¬ 
dually fubjedt to the fame laws. A large 
proportion of the men here go to fea, 
while their fmall pofleffions are but indif¬ 
ferently cultivated. Under better govern¬ 
ment, laws, and tenures, this uncommon 
junction of the trades of failor and farmer 
might be feparated, and both fucceed better; 
with many other beneficial effects, as more 
activity, education, &c. 

This ifland may be confidered as a 
model in fome eflentials, and worthy the 
imitation of greater ftates; as in the mi¬ 
litary arrangements, and fyftem of defence, 
wl lch have been fo highly improved, and 
alnaoft formed de novo, by the prefent go¬ 
vernor, General Conway, whom thefe people 
ftyle their father and defender. The whole 
of the inhabitants, of all ranks, have been 
formed into an excellent militia, in which 
there are many points that ffiew the very 
rare degree of military fcience of the in- 

ftitutor, 
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ftitutor, as well as his towers, and the 
whole fyftematic defence of the coaft. I 
think the uniform he has given them here, 
the jacket and long trowlers, is the belt mi¬ 
litary drefs I have yet leen, and anfwers 
all the purpofes we want. Thefe, with 
the artillery part of each corps, and feveral 
other regulations, are highly worthy of 
imitation. To complete the fyftern, a 
place of ftrength is wanting; one that 
lhould hand a fiege of a certain time, and 
that could be readily fupplied and relieved 
by fea, which is a chief object in every 
fortification for us, and indeed the only 
circumftance that can now render a place 
impregnable, fuch as Tyre, Bergenop- 
zoom, Gibraltar, might be made. A 
harbour, protected by the fort, might like- 
wife be formed, for frigates at leaft, as 
thefe might be of fignal fervice fo ftation- 
ed, particularly at the beginning of a war. 
The importance of thefe iflands to Eng¬ 
land, as advanced polls, &c. need not, I 
hope, be here demonftrated to you. In 
the civil wars, you know they remained 
firmly loyal, and by their annoyance of the 
Parliament’s, forces by fea, fibewed what 

mifchief 
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mifchief they might do us in the hands of 
an enemy. Charles II. knew their import¬ 
ance, and always obftinately refufed, when 
in the greateft want of affiftance, to fell 
them to France for that purpofe. 

It appears that the Druids reforted much 
to thefe iflands, as well as to Anglefed. The 
ruins of above fifty of their monuments or 
temples have been difcovered here; one 
lately, very complete, which is going to 
be fent to their Governor’s at Park Place. 
The Druids were right. Thefe fecluded 
ifles were then well fuited for ftudy and 
meditation, and probably for their myfteri- 
ous worlhip, and for fafety. This beauti¬ 
ful ifia'nd, I think, even now well adapted 
for ftudy, and for education, and pofieffes 
many advantages for a good fchool, being 
the only place we know where French 
and Englilh are fpoken equally well 
by all ranks above the common and coun¬ 
try people. The courts of juftice, and 
law pleadings in French ; the preaching in 
both languages, alternately : a pleafant re¬ 
tired and healthy country ; innocency and 
fimplicity of manners; great ceconomy, 

with 
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with a mdHiocrity of wealth and condition; 
the inhabitants all proteftants ; little (eco¬ 
nomical tours to France with the fcholars 
might be eafily made. I know of no place 
abroad poflefling fo many advantages for an 
early education *. 

I know of no good account published of 
thefe iflands. That of Jerfey, by the Rev. 
Mr. Falle, is juftly reckoned the belt. Dr. 
Shebbeare has written a violent fcurrilous 
account ofinve&ive upon their late tranfac- 
tions. He had good materials, the MS. of 
the late Mr. Le Geit, a refpedtable charac¬ 
ter, and well informed. The Do&or could 
write, and feems to have wanted little more 
than a greater fhare of temper and modera¬ 
tion to have made a very good book of it; 
but he h^s made a very bad one. 

* Here is Mr. Dupre, bred at Oxford, minifter of the 
capital parifh, a character every way qualified and ready 
for *the office of chief mailer. Others might be found 
here, and fome be brought from England and France. 
Mr. Dupre would now, by himfelf, take a dozen boys, 
and could prepare them for the univerfity. 
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